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Preface 


THE NATIONAL FACULTY SEMINAR 


A CENTER FOR CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION was begun in 
1982 at Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, supported 
by funding from the Lilly Endowment. One of the center’s most 
important projects was the formation of a National Faculty Semi- 
nar (NFS). This interdisciplinary and ecumenical group of 
eleven scholars met over a period of three years (1982-1986) to 
probe the relationship between American church life and educa- 
tion. This book and its companion volume Education for Cit- 
izenship and Discipleship resulted from the sessions of the 
seminar. 

A broad question, formulated by a steering committee (Mary 
C. Boys, Sara P. Little, C. Ellis Nelson, and Nelle G. Slater) prior 
to the initial session of the seminar, inaugurated the discussion: 
How shall we interpret the Christian faith to educate for the 
future good of the world? In the nine meetings that followed, the 
scholars engaged in a lively exchange across a range of issues 
and perspectives. 

A concurrent project sponsored by the Center for Congrega- 
tional Education was a postdoctoral year of study in Christian 
education. Scholars in a field of theological studies other than 
religious education engaged in a year of studies designed to 
strengthen their deepening interest in religious education. In 
addition, they participated in the NFS during their year of ap- 
pointment. 

Special gratitude should be given to Robert W. Lynn, Senior 
Vice President of the Lilly Endowment, who initially proposed a 
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seminar; and to Thomas J. Liggett, then President of Christian 
Theological Seminary, who so graciously hosted the seminar 
session. 


NELLE G. SLATER 

Director 

Center for Congregational Education 
Christian Theological Seminary 
Indianapolis 
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Introduction 


|B) ent THE THIRD SESSION of the National Faculty Seminar 
(NFS), participants faced the reality that most Christians “know” 
more Christian teachings than, as members of the body of 
Christ, they follow. For example, New Testament instruction 
clearly is given to offer hospitality. Among New Testament scrip- 
ture references are Romans 12:13, Hebrews 13:2, and 1 Peter 4:9. 
The entertainment of a stranger as a sojourner is rooted in 
Bedouin practice. Hebrew scripture does not employ the word 
but the patriarchal stories reveal its practice. In the New Testa- 
ment, Jesus is dependent upon hospitality for his care and 
lodging. John H. Elliot, in his book Home for the Homeless, 
identifies the Christian community as the “household” or family 
of God. The Christian gospel and the community, according to 1 
Peter, are a response to the predicament of strangerhood. 
Within the household of God, strangers and aliens may find 
community.! Contemporary American society provides a con- 
text in which there are many opportunities for Christians to 
respond. Persons are homeless, hungry, unemployed, and un- 
wanted. We asked, Why are our interpretations of the Christian 
faith not leading to more faithful discipleship? 

We decided to employ the case study approach in our own 
deliberations. At our fourth session we would begin the study of 
a congregation that is offering hospitality and look at the issues 
involving history and tradition and the integration of discern- 
ment and action.* We selected the currently controversial prac- 
tice of “declaring sanctuary” as an occasion of offering 
hospitality. 

The process of a parish or congregation? making decisions 
guided by faith and taking responsibility for the consequences 
of those decisions within the community and beyond it has been 
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the primary focus of the NFS case study. Although the sanctuary 
movement itself is an integral part of the story, it is so sec- 
ondarily. 

This volume is a means of NFS sharing with the wider church 
some of its learnings through dialogue with a Protestant con- 
gregation of approximately one thousand members.* What we 
call “The Church of the Covenant” chose to offer hospitality to 
Salvadorans and became a “sanctuary church.” 

“Declaring sanctuary” brought Covenant Church’s complex 
interior reflections into the public arena of political controversy 
in the nation. When this case study was begun in the summer of 
1984, approximately one hundred religious communities in the 
United States were identified as sanctuary sites.° 

Our United States heritage of the relation between church and 
state and our particular denominational histories leave Chris- 
tians peculiarly vulnerable to a disjuncture between discipleship 
and citizenship. Yet the Christian life and the political life are not 
to be sundered. Tensions between citizenship and Christian 
discipleship are inevitable. Both individual and community 
identity are situated in the interaction of membership and place. 
The companion volume, Education for Citizenship and Discipleship, 
provides church educators an opportunity to explore the NFS 
recognition that a major task for churches at this time in this land 
is to face the need for two pedagogies. 

Until recently there has been a paucity of studies designed to 
enable us to understand faith commitment shared among mem- 
bers of a congregation. Interaction within a covenant community 
includes not only the symbolic construction of the individual 
self-meaning which becomes unique to a person but also the 
composition of the symbolic resources shared among a people as 
a whole. These processes, which we chose to examine as edu- 
cators, are pointed to but hardly begun to be probed in their 
potential to reveal how we become the body of Christ. 

This case study is but a slice of the dynamics of complex social 
interaction of The Church of the Covenant’s life during a limited 
period of time related to a particular concern. Chapter 1 is a case 
study of an actual congregation located in a midwestern com- 
munity of 30,000 that is identified only as “The Church of the 
Covenant” or “Covenant Church.” The names of the people in 
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the study have been changed to protect the anonymity of the 
congregation. The individuals named in this volume are referred 
to by the following pseudonyms: Nan Carr, chairwoman, Mis- 
sion Committee; Carl Gordon, associate pastor; Hilda Mann, 
member, Mission Committee; Bert Mueller, newly appointed 
clerk of the session; Hal Roberts, senior pastor; Larry Ross, 
chairman, Adult Education Committee; Paul Williams, guest 
speaker at planning retreat. 

Seminar members found new insights for their own under- 
standings through their analysis and theological reflections on 
Covenant Church’s story, which are reported in chapters 2 
through 10. It is our hope that sharing that story with its ten- 
sions between citizenship and discipleship will provide a thresh- 
old for others in their own faith communities to begin their own 
discernment about “How shall we interpret the Christian faith to 
educate for the future good of the world?” 

The National Faculty Seminar expresses gratitude to The 
Church of the Covenant whose session approved its participa- 
tion in this project, to the Christians who shared their tensions 
about the cost of discipleship, and to the Salvadorans whose 
lives give us an opportunity to contemplate upon discipleship 
and citizenship. 


NELLE G. SLATER 


NOTES 


1. John H. Elliot, Home for the Homeless (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1981), p. 232. 

2. Case study pedagogy originated in the Harvard University Law 
School in 1871. Some theological educators have employed it, seeing 
significant parallels involving history, tradition, precedent and au- 
thorities. Often a case is fabricated to include generalized features to be 
studied. The Church of the Covenant (a pseudonym) is an actual story 
of a congregation studied by the National Faculty Seminar (NFS). Case 
study literature in theological education is increasing. The Spring 1974 
issue of Theological Education was devoted to “Case Study in Theological 
Education.” Those wishing to read more could profit from Robert A. 
Evans and Thomas D. Parker, eds., Christian Theology: A Case Study 
Approach (New York: Harper & Row, 1976); Harper & Row’s series edited 
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by Evans and Weeks on Experience and Reflection: Theological Casebooks; 
and Jack Rogers, Louise Weeks, and Ross MacKenzie, Case Studies in 
Christ and Salvation (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1977). 

3. The language systems of various church traditions employ dif- 
ferent terminology in reference to that unit. “Parish” is a more familiar 
term to Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, and some others. The NFS has 
employed the term “congregation” to mean a group of persons who 
assemble to worship God in a community whose identity is within the 
Christian faith. The role of the group in the formation and application of 
the faith is appreciated. Organizational patterns of denominational pol- 
ity are not intended. 

4. The Center for Congregational Education, Christian Theological 
Seminary, P.O. Box 88267, Indianapolis, IN 46208, is the depository for 
the research material related to this case study. In addition to the 
narrative which appears as Chapter 1 in this volume, there is a tran- 
scription (114 pages) of the tape recording of the meeting of seven 
persons related to the case with the NFS at its meeting in Indianapolis 
on October 22, 1984. Also, the essay by Dorothy Bass in its original form 
(containing actual names) is on file. 

5. Not all organizations that offer sanctuary have done so publicly. In 
1986, about three hundred religious organizations and nearly twenty 
cities, and the state of New Mexico declared themselves sanctuaries. 
One of the major groups coordinating their efforts is the Chicago 
Religious Task Force on Central America, 95 E. Van Buren, Suite 1400, 
Chicago, IL 60605. 
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A Case Study of Offering 
-= Hospitality: 
Choosing to Be a Sanctuary Church 


Nelle G. Slater 


[Epiror’s Nore: Charged with the responsibility of the case 
study, I chose a Protestant church in the midwest. What has 
become known to the National Faculty Seminar (NFS) as The 
Church of the Covenant had declared sanctuary for Sal- 
vadorans. The listing of the then known congregations that had 
taken such a step contained comparably few conventional con- 
gregations. As I read down the list of churches who were known 
to offer sanctuary to aliens I could associate some possible rea- 
sons: geographical location, leadership, peace traditions, or reli- 
gious communities. Not so when I saw this church. Inquiry 
about Centerville and The Church of the Covenant, followed by 
a first visit, was the beginning of the NFS being allowed to cross 
into Covenant Church’s community and commence its under- 
standings of Covenant Church’s faithfulness. 

The vitality of a congregation, like a person, may be informed 
by reference to a “significant other.” To formulate a sense of who 
we are as citizens and disciples, we may gain as we see ourselves 
in juxtaposition with reference to another. Circumstances in 
question will be perceived as differing in some respects, but 
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transformation begins when members receive and construct 
meaningful symbols. The spirit of hospitality is incarnated, not 
when there is perfect consensus, but where men and women are 
able to sustain their faith-living lives tenaciously. ] 


Da THE SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE Of worship on Febru- 
ary 12, 1984, The Church of the Covenant received Rosa, Juan, 
and Oscar into its care. The decision by this one-thousand 
member Midwestern congregation to protect these three Sal- 
vadoran refugees by offering them sanctuary followed thirteen 
months of discernment over the scriptural meaning of hospi- 
tality in contemporary life. 

The congregation reached its decision in January 1984, thereby 
identifying The Church of the Covenant as one of approximately 
150 known religious communities! providing sanctuary for per- 
sons fleeing violence in Central America. 

Centerville, a community of thirty thousand, is politically 
conservative by its own admission. Covenant Church's mem- 
bership reflects that profile. For example, in 1963 when its pastor 
went to Washington to march with Martin Luther King, Jr., the 
pastor was asked to resign. He did so. 

For The Church of the Covenant, therefore, to become a 
people of God acting on behalf of its neighbors in need, es- 
pecially when these actions conflicted with the laws of the na- 
tion, is a story as amazing as it is complex. Let us follow some of 
the dynamics of Covenant Church’s journey into compassion. 


Annual Leadership Retreat 


The elders, deacons, and clergy of The Church of the Cove- 
nant came together at a retreat center in January 1983 for their 
annual reflection/planning meeting. For this occasion, three 
speakers had been invited: a United States District Court judge, 
who was also Covenant Church’s retiring clerk of the session; a 
university professor of marketing, who was asked to focus a 
discussion on factors influencing church growth and relocation; 
and an influential layman from a nearby congregation who was 
serious about his faith commitment. 
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The layman was Paul Williams,? owner of a successful con- 
tracting firm in a nearby city. At the request of Covenant 
Church’s Adult Education Committee, Williams spoke on “The 
Ministry of the Laity.” Tall and graying, Williams identified 
himself as an “economic conservative” who “voted the Re- 
publican ticket.” He communicated with conviction: “I finally 
decided at one point that Christ might be who he said he was.” 

Williams shared his belief that the church that is not involved 
in loving its neighbor by reaching out to the world is not really 
the church. With that he issued a challenge: “There is no point in 
calling yourself a church board if that [reaching into the world] is 
not what you are doing.” 

Then Williams described his own ministry involvement—in 
Habitat for Humanity, a nonprofit organization committed to 
rebuilding and renovating low-cost housing for the poor and 
disadvantaged people in the United States and around the 
world and, most recently, in work with Central American ref- 
ugees whose lives were in jeopardy. 

Finally, Williams told the biblical story of the good Samaritan. 
The lively response of the participants renewed an awareness of 
the congregational need to identify with the bleeding person 
abandoned on the roadside. 


Back to Centerville 


Not too long after this retreat, the church received a request 
from Paul Williams: Would The Church of the Covenant be 
willing to provide hospitality for a group of Salvadorans on tour 
speaking about the sanctuary movement? 

The request was relayed to the session, the elected elders who 
govern the congregation. The February 13, 1983, minutes of the 
session reflect an extensive discussion as to whether to allow 
possibly illegal immigrants from El Salvador to stay in the 
church building overnight, but they took no action. 

Although it was not recorded officially in the minutes, the 
session did instruct the Mission Committee to study further the 
issue of Covenant Church’s offering sanctuary to the Sal- 
vadorans. This occasion marked the session’s most extensive 
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discussion of the sanctuary issue for the duration of the con- 
gregation’s involvement with it. 


The Mission Committee 


Nan Carr had transferred her membership in 1978 to Cove- 
nant Church from another church in the same state where the 
pastor “had wakened again [for her] what faith was all about.” 
Soon after joining Covenant Church she was asked to serve on 
the Mission Committee. “I have always had a problem with 
missionaries and had a real resistance to that, so I felt that’s what 
I needed to learn about,” said Carr. Although she had many 
commitments as a wife, mother, nurse, teacher of nurses and 
graduate student, she agreed to serve and was elected chair. 
Carr took her leadership responsibilities seriously. 

Another committee woman, Hilda Mann, grew up as a mem- 
ber of The Church of the Covenant, to which her parents still 
belong. Her father and she were both present at the retreat to 
hear Paul Williams’s address. Since father and daughter often 
differed on political issues, Mann took special note of her fa- 
ther’s approval of Williams’s remarks about Central America. 

Except for her music, Mann had not been involved in the life 
of the congregation since late childhood. “I grew away from the 
church because there had not been an educational process going 
on,” Mann said. She was a wife, mother and professor at a 
nearby university. Mann reflected on her reintegration at Cove- 
nant Church: 


What brought me very much into the life of the church again was 
Nan called me up and asked me to be on the Mission Committee. 
That gave me, personally, direction for where my degree was 
taking me. Here was Latin American studies on the one hand, and 
here was Reformation theology on the other. And that’s nice for a 
history degree. But how do you put this into practice? And I had a 
sense of frustration. I think I said to Nan, “You're an answer to 
prayer,” on the day that she called and asked me to be on the 
Mission Committee. 


Mann’s current writing is centered in Martin Luther's theology 
of two kingdoms and its implications for church and state. 
After the session gave its mandate to the Mission Committee, 
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Carr, a few other Mission Committee members, and Associate 
Pastor Carl Gordon, staff liaison with the committee, decided to 
go to a nearby city to hear the Salvadorans speak at a church 
where they had been granted hospitality. 

At the March meeting of the Mission Committee, Carr in- 
formed members of the mandate from the session to study the 
possibility of a sanctuary program for The Church of the Cove- 
nant. Each member received a packet of informational mate- 
rials.4 At Gordon’s request, Mann shared her knowledge as a 
student of Latin American history. One member agreed to write 
a draft statement for the session for committee review in April. 

Through the interactions of that March evening, issues sur- 
faced that became recurring themes for Covenant Church in its 
struggle to discern God’s will. 


1. Why consider only Salvadoran refugees? 

2. Is sanctuary a humanitarian or a political act? 

3. Is The Church of the Covenant called to provide sanctuary? 

4. Is Covenant Church called to break the law? Is it willing to pay 
the penalty? 


Through April, May, and June, Mission Committee members 
examined these questions both in and out of regular committee 
meetings. 

The April meeting included work on a draft statement for the 
session. In a memorandum circulated with the draft prior to the 
April meeting, the writer stated, “I can only support a program 
which is truly interested in helping others. I cannot support a 
program which uses the church to make a political statement.” 
The following is the first draft dated March 22, 1983: 


We, the congregation of The Church of the Covenant, do not 
wish to make a statement concerning the United States involve- 
ment in Central America or another country. 

We do believe that all people have a right to live without fear of 
torture, persecution, or murder. We recognize that there are peo- 
ple in Central America, as well as other parts of the world, who 
exist under constant threat of torture, persecution, and murder. 

We also believe that as Christians we cannot turn our back on 
those who have come to us for protection from brutality. 

Acting on these beliefs, we at The Church of the Covenant will 
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give sanctuary to any refugee from persecution whether or not 
they are termed so by the United States government. 


After long and tense discussion at the April meeting, the 
drafter was asked by the committee members to rewrite the 
statement incorporating the revisions made by the committee 
members. He did so and mailed the second draft to the mem- 
bers. This second draft (later referred to as a statement of sup- 
port) reflects the combined effort of the Mission Committee 
members and is dated April 24, 1983: 


We, the congregation of The Church of the Covenant, wish to 
make clear our involvement regarding persons seeking sanctuary. 
It is not our intention to make a statement concerning foreign 
policy. 

We do believe that all people have the right to live without fear 
of torture, persecution, or murder. We recognize that there are 
people in Central America as well as other parts of the world who 
exist under the constant threat of torture, persecution, and 
murder. 

We also believe that as Christians we cannot turn our back on 
those who have come to us for protection from brutality. 

Acting on these beliefs, we at The Church of the Covenant will 
give sanctuary to any refugee who comes to us in need. 


At this point the drafter and his wife decided to resign from the 
committee and subsequently left The Church of the Covenant. 
They started to attend another church in the town, where iron- 
ically, their new pastor later spoke supportively of sanctuary. 

During the same period, Carr and Mann had begun a series of 
telephone conversations. Carr later commented: 


I think the most important process that happened for me during 
that time was conversations with Hilda. I could probably write a 
book called “Conversations with Hilda.” Most of the time they 
were phone conversations that literally went on for hours at a time. 

We did a lot of soul-searching on the phone. Both of us come 
from conservative backgrounds. Our parents were Republicans. I 
think we were taking a hard look at what the idea of social justice 
meant and also a hard look at whether we want to take a risk or 
not. Was this issue worth taking a risk for or not? And, how do we 
really sort through the ideas of gospel versus law? Where did we 
fall in all that? What was our responsibility? What were we being 
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called to do? How was the Holy Spirit working within us to make a 
change? I think we were seeing a new vision of what needed to be 
done; what the church needed to do. But, how do you go about 
getting other people involved and caught up in that vision? 


Mann, reflecting back on their conversational theology, said: 


How much of an influence Nan and my theologizing at the grass 
roots level had on the rest of the congregation I don’t really know. 
It had an effect on the committee. We discussed some very, very 
difficult issues, and I don’t just mean sanctuary. 


Both women had been participating for a couple of years ina 
lay studies program offered by a local church-related college. 
They had also participated in studies related to peace and justice 
provided by denominational and Church Women United re- 
sources. Now they found themselves engaged in life and death 
questions. 

The minutes of the April meeting of the Mission Committee 
reflect Carr’s feeling the responsibility for the committee to 
study and formulate the sanctuary issues. Mann encouraged the 
group to confront the difficult theological questions inherent in 
sanctuary. However, the tensions and accusations at the April 
meeting resulted in Mann’s resignation from the Mission Com- 
mittee. She recoiled at being called a Communist and having her 
motives questioned in her own church. 

In May another member of the committee was asked to de- 
velop a plan for The Church of the Covenant to become a 
sanctuary. She consulted the resources published by the Chi- 
cago Religious Task Force on Central America and prepared a 
statement of the requirements for providing sanctuary. 

At the session meeting in May, Carr asked the elders to 
educate themselves about the Central American refugee prob- 
lems and the sanctuary movement. 

Paul Williams returned to meet with the Mission Committee in 
June. He reported that several area churches were working on 
sanctuary and suggested that Covenant Church support these 
churches if they themselves were not ready to act. The members 
of the committee now moved to inform the session. 

The committee members voted to ask the session to inform 
their representatives in Congress and the Attorney General of 
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the United States that The Church of the Covenant supported 
the action of churches that were involved in the sanctuary move- 
ment. The Mission Committee sent a memorandum to members 
of the session that included its April 24, 1983 statement of 
support, and copies of the overture passed by the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) in June 1982, 
and House Resolution 21 (see Appendix A). 

A special meeting of the session was called in June to vote on 
the Mission Committee statement of support. In spite of near 
defeat on a procedural question, a majority voted in favor of the 
supporting action. Over the signatures of the two pastors this 
letter was sent to congressional representatives and to the At- 
torney General: 


On June 19, 1983, the session of The Church of the Covenant, [city, 
state], voted to endorse and support the action of churches in the 
United States who are establishing public sanctuary for Central 
American refugees as defined in Section 201, division 42 of the 
1980 Immigration and Nationality Act. This letter is The Church of 
the Covenant’s endorsement of House Resolution 21 to be voted 
on in the near future. 


Now, at Carr’s request, Mann rejoined the Mission Committee. 

The committee saw as its next step the formulation of a plan 
for educating the congregation. A subcommittee of Carr, Mann, 
and one male committee member started work to develop a 
course of study. Since Carl Gordon was away with the youth on 
their annual mission trip, Senior Pastor Hal Roberts acted as staff 
liaison with the Mission Committee. 

While Roberts expressed no personal opinion about sanctu- 
ary, he affirmed the process of study for the congregation. His 
affirmation was consistent. Roberts recommended that the 
course be held during the hour set aside for study, between the 
two services of worship, on Sunday mornings, beginning in the 
fall. 

The subcommittee designed a ten-week program, using ex- 
pertise from the nearby university where Mann taught. When 
the subcommittee met a second time with Roberts the members 
reported on the development of the course. Roberts counseled 
the subcommittee to be concerned about balance and credibility. 
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The members also suggested to him the Bible texts and sermon 
topics that could be used in conjunction with their design. 
However, the senior pastor said that according to his practice of 
following the lectionary (a fixed selection of readings taken from 
both the Old and New Testaments for reading in public wor- 
ship), his topics and texts had been chosen. The lectionary 
would be followed. Three years earlier, Roberts sensed a need 
for a “theological centering” with the congregation. In his 
preaching, Roberts had chosen to focus on God’s grace. The 
theme of God’s grace on behalf of people and their need for a 
faithful response would be continued. From there he would let 
persons wrestle with the tensions of “gospel and law.” 

When he returned from his vacation, Gordon received the 
course syllabus prepared by the subcommittee (see Appendix 
B). The associate pastor’s task was to negotiate with the Adult 
Education Committee for them to cosponsor the course “Latin 
America: Paradise Lost?” 

The committee needed funding to underwrite the course. 
Some money came from the Adult Education budget, some from 
an earlier offering for peace, and a small grant from the presby- 
tery. Also, funds would be raised from the sale of a study packet 
prepared by the Mission Committee. 


Fall Adult Course 


“Latin America: Paradise Lost?” was publicized both inside 
and outside the congregation. This turned out to be a mixed 
blessing. The pastors had viewed the course as a recruiting 
instrument for attendance at worship and, perhaps, for incorpo- 
ration of new members into the life of Covenant Church. Of the 
seventy people who attended the course, one-third were not 
regulars at The Church of the Covenant. The new people 
brought a heightened interest to the study because of their 
involvement in Central American issues. But few participants, if 
any, attended worship. Many chose to stay after class and dis- 
cuss politics until after the service of worship when the speaker 
of the day again was available. 

“Balance” became polarized by religious and political perspec- 
tives. Covenant Church members seemed to respond more fa- 
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vorably to the religious speakers—for example, two Roman 
Catholic sisters whose concern for the Central American situa- 
tion was grounded in compassion. The political analyses by the 
professors were received less warmly. 

The week following the United States invasion of Grenada, a 
professor with recognizable Marxist leaning was encouraged to 
comment on the invasion. His remarks and praise for Cuba's 
sending teachers and physicians to Grenada prompted Roberts 
to comment that the church had been sending teachers and 
medical personnel for centuries. Applause by Covenant 
Church’s members heightened the feelings of division. 

Participants in the course had been asked to purchase and 
read Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Discipleship. Mann taught 
the concluding session on this theme. 

Associate Pastor Gordon preached the Sunday following the 
completion of the ten-week course on “Fine-Tuning the Truth,” 
saying that sometimes we must go beyond the truth in order to 
recognize it. 


An Annual Meeting Strategy 


Remarks at the session meeting in November addressed what 
was perceived as a lack of balance in the course. Nevertheless 
the session approved the request of the Mission Committee to 
appoint a Sanctuary Study Group which, in turn, would prepare 
a resolution on sanctuary for the congregation at its annual 
meeting in January. Gordon felt that this strategy would relieve 
the session of the direct responsibility. However, some session 
members felt that the session itself should take a stand. In any 
event, an amendment to the Mission Committee's original re- 
quest for a study group to prepare a resolution required the 
session’s approval before the resolution was presented to the 
congregation. 

In order to represent balanced viewpoints, the Mission Com- 
mittee appointed four persons to the study group: a session 
member who was a retired naval officer and personal friend of 
the local congressional representative; an elder who was a re- 
tired state highway patrolman; an electronics store manager 
from the Mission Committee who had taped each session of the 
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course; and Nan Carr. The first action of the new Study Group 
was to attend a reception for refugees sponsored by a coalition of 
churches in a neighboring community. 

Actually, just prior to the appointment of the study group, 
Paul Williams had approached Carl Gordon to say that three 
Salvadoran refugees [Rosa, Juan, and Oscar] had arrived [in 
their community]. Would The Church of the Covenant accept 
them? The sanctuary concern had become embodied! Four per- 
sons from Covenant Church, along with some of their friends, 
chose to assist these refugees with food, clothing, shelter, and 
furnishings. However, The Church of the Covenant was not 
asked officially to help the Salvadorans. 

The new study group met with Gordon and Williams. The two 
conservative members were unable to support opposition to the 
law, yet they were in favor of supporting the refugees. The study 
group formulated a resolution [which they titled “Refugee Is- 
sue”] which they believed should be presented to the con- 
gregation for its vote at the annual meeting. 


Refugee Issue 


Whereas the teachings of Christ make plain the 
responsibility of his followers to minister to those in need 
and to those who are victims of violence, and 


Whereas the concern for justice for the oppressed is 
deeply rooted in the Christian faith, and 


Whereas thousands of Salvadorans and Guatemalans 
have fled their homeland in fear of violence and have 
sought refuge in the United States, and 


Whereas the Refugee Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-212) is 
intended to provide refuge to those who flee from the fear 
of violence in their own countries through the provision of 
“Extended Voluntary Departure Status,” and 


= Whereas this provision is in keeping with the United 
Nations Convention and Protocol relating to the Status of 
Refugees, which commits our government to the principle 
of non-refoulement (no return when life is in jeopardy), 
and 
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Whereas Extended Voluntary Departure Status has been 
denied to refugees from El Salvador and Guatemala while 
being granted to those from other countries, and only 5 
percent of individually filed requests for asylum have been 
granted to these refugees, and 


Whereas these Guatemalan and Salvadoran refugees face 
the very real threat of torture, death, and imprisonment if 
deported from the United States to their homeland, and 


Whereas the granting of the protection of the church or 
“sanctuary” to those who face unjust persecution (or 
questionable prosecution) has been a part of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition and is recognized in common law, and 


Whereas approximately, one hundred Christian churches 
across the United States including Unitarian, Baptist, 
Quaker, Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian have 
offered the protection of sanctuary to “illegal” aliens from 
Guatemala and El Salvador, and have publicly proclaimed 
their actions in the hope that such actions would 
encourage a reexamination of government policies toward 
Salvadoran and Guatemalan refugees, and 


Whereas the congregation of The Church of the 
Covenant [city, state], shares this concern for these victims 
of violence, 


Now therefore the congregation of The Church of the 
Covenant [city, state], meeting on January 29, 1984, 
publicly announces that this church will offer the 
protection of sanctuary to refugees from El Salvador and 
Guatemala, who have legitimate fear of deportation to their 
homeland and persecution upon return. 


The following definitions and conditions shall apply to this 
action: 


1. Sanctuary shall mean spiritual, emotional, legal and edu- 
cational assistance, and financial support for the provi- 
sion of housing, furnishings, food, and clothing. 

2. Sanctuary shall be offered immediately to one family, a 
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group of not more than three persons, or individual. 
Additional persons will be received only upon certifica- 
tion by the session that resources for their support are 
available. 

3. A committee consisting of five persons and reporting to 
the session shall be appointed by the session to certify 
the needs of persons seeking sanctuary and shall over- 
see the support of activities. 

4. A fund for the support of the refugees shall be estab- 
lished. Only money contributed to this fund will be used 
for support activities. All contributions to this fund will 
be contributions to The Church of the Covenant. 

5. The action of the church will be communicated to the 
Attorney General of the United States, to our representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States, to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, to other churches in the 
area, to member churches of the presbytery, and to the 
local news media. 

6. All public communications concerning the granting of 
sanctuary will stress that (1) the action stems from Chris- 
tian concern for the plight of the refugees and the per- 
ceived injustice of the current administrative policies of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service regarding 
Salvadorans and Guatemalans, and that (2) the con- 
gregation has taken no stand regarding United States 
foreign policy in Central America. 

7. Other churches in the area shall be invited to join The 
Church of the Covenant as cosponsors in the offering of 
sanctuary to refugees. 


Consistent with their educational responsibility to the con- 
gregation, the Sanctuary Study Group planned four workshops 
for the Sunday mornings of January prior to the annual meeting. 
They also authorized the inclusion of two other items with the 
resolution [Refugee Issue] in the church newsletter mailing. 
One was a Sanctuary Fact Sheet providing definitions and fig- 
ures representing the correct answers to the questions asked ina 
survey circulated by the Refugee Committee. The other con- 
tained the following two statements: 
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Concerning Sanctuary 


The resolution on sanctuary [Refugee Issue] included with 
this newsletter was prepared by a special committee of the 
session. It was approved, without recommendation, by the 
session for presentation to the January 29 [1984] annual 
meeting of the congregation. The committee, whose 
members represent differing opinions on this issue, asked 
one member to prepare a “pro” statement and another to 
write a “con” statement regarding the granting of 
sanctuary. These opinions are printed below for your 
information. 


Pro 


The term “sanctuary” means a place of refuge and 
inviolable asylum. The Old Testament specifies that there 
shall be places of sanctuary for the refugee who is fleeing 
for his or her life. In many situations throughout the ages, 
this tradition has been revived to deal with persons who 
face unjust persecution. 

Today we face one of those situations. In El Salvador and 
Guatemala, innocent people are being murdered. The ones 
who have escaped are seeking refuge with us, their 
Christian brothers and sisters. Can we, in the name of 
being law-abiding citizens, turn our backs on them, as the 
people of Germany did to the Jews and other “social 
misfits’? We cannot. To open our church as a sanctuary is 
to protect a few people from persecution. It is also an 
opportunity to lead our government to reevaluate its 
position toward thousands of others. We are not alone in 
this. The Congress of the United States has gone on record 
as believing these refugees should be granted Extended 
Voluntary Departure Status under the Refugee Act of 1980. 

The refugees are at our door. In God’s name, let them in. 


Con 


With all due respect to the moral and human rights 
issues involved in the question of “sanctuary” for refugees 
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from El Salvador and Guatemala, it must be pointed out 
that these refugees are considered illegal aliens by the 
immigration authorities and the State Department. 

Our government is supporting the current governing 
bodies in El Salvador and Guatemala. Although these 
people claim to have left their countries to escape 
persecution, and perhaps death, for not supporting either 
the government or the guerrillas, our government views 
them as economic refugees, here to better themselves 
economically. The government, therefore, sends them back 
to their respective countries. 

There are bills before Congress to provide these people 
with Extended Voluntary Departure Status. If passed, this 
would provide the necessary legislation to give legal 
sanctuary to these people. But until this action is taken, 
anyone providing refuge to illegal aliens is liable for a fine 
of two thousand dollars and up to a five-year confinement 
sentence. 

Further information on the question of sanctuary is 
available through the church office. 


Another Agenda Item: Relocation 


The Church of the Covenant continues to use a building 
erected in 1906 in the central downtown area. For several years 
the members had been discussing the better option: to remain or 
to relocate? The Officers’ Retreat in January 1984 was focused on 
this question. The session acted to ask its clerk—one of the eight 
lawyers in the congregation—to draft a resolution on behalf of 
relocation for consideration at the annual meeting. 

Immediately prior to the January meeting of the session, the 
relocation issue became identified with a controversy over zon- 
ing of a proposed shopping center. Members of Covenant 
Church who opposed the zoning change came to the January 
meeting of the session. Hostility and confrontation, some of 
which implicated the senior pastor, helped preclude the session 
from serious consideration of the sanctuary resolution [Refugee 
Issue]. The session’s energy was directed, then, to relocation 
rather than to sanctuary. 
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Workshops and Dissension 


The Sunday workshops prior to the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary were discussed at the annual meeting. In designing the 
sessions, the Sanctuary Study Group failed to achieve balance. It 
was unable to get a speaker from the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service (INS). Neither the study group nor the con- 
gressional representative's office could get a response from the 
INS. The December meeting of the session approved the work- 
shop format: a videotape documentary on sanctuary produced 
by a national news program, followed by discussion; an open 
discussion pro and con; a talk by Paul Williams with opportunity 
for response; and dialogue with the three Salvadorans. 

To prepare the refugees for their participation in the fourth 
workshop, Mann invited Rosa, Juan and Oscar, some members 
of the Mission Committee, and other interested church mem- 
bers to her home. This interchange widened the base of support 
for sanctuary. 

After receiving the Sanctuary Fact Sheet and the Pro and Con 
statements mailed with the church newsletter, the chairman of 
the Adult Education Committee, Larry Ross, wrote a letter, 
dated January 15, to the pastors and the Refugee Committee 
[Sanctuary Study Group]. He mailed copies to the members of 
the session. The letter stated his opposition to Covenant 
Church’s becoming a sanctuary church (see Appendix C). He felt 
the communications were inaccurate and suggested the church 
should work to change the law rather than disobey it. Gordon, 
the associate pastor, distributed his written response to Ross's 
concerns to members of the session prior to the annual meeting 
(see Appendix D). 

Attendance at the relocation issue workshop was greater than 
at the workshop on sanctuary. Were members taking sanctuary 
as seriously as they should? Gordon decided to give an inter- 
view on the local television news hoping that the wider com- 
munity attention would sharpen interest for members of the 
congregation. 

To this point, neither the sanctuary nor relocation concerns 
had been addressed directly from the pulpit. The Sunday before 
the annual meeting the associate pastor used the text from 
Matthew 2:12; the New Testament reading was Matthew 2:1-18. 
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The sermon was entitled “The Trip Back Home.” The connec- 
tions drawn were the civil disobedience of the wise men, who 
ignored the instruction of the authorities in order to protect the 
life of the child, and hospitality to Jesus, Mary, and Joseph—the 
refugees in Egypt. On the previous Sunday the senior pastor 
had focused his sermon on the relocation issue. 


Annual Meeting of the Congregation 


As chairwoman of the Mission Committee, Nan Carr pre- 
sented the resolution regarding sanctuary [Refugee Issue] to 
the annual meeting. Reporting the meeting, Roberts stated: 
“The words were eloquent,” touching “on the issues of law and 
gospel.” 

Several persons who had not been previously identified as 
supporters spoke in favor of the resolution. One of them was a 
leading layman—an industrialist—who referred to the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Only one person spoke against the resolution. He spoke of his 
concern in terms of not violating the law of the land. 

When the 250 ballots were counted, 151 favored the resolu- 
tion; 91 opposed it. Sixty percent of the members present had 
chosen to have The Church of the Covenant extend hospitality 
to refugees from El Salvador and Guatemala. Approximately the 
same percentage, but not identical voters, passed the relocation 
resolution. Roberts remarked that with both issues there were 
“neither winners nor losers.” 

At the covered-dish luncheon following the annual meeting, 
the concern for reconciliation was apparent as sanctuary sup- 
porters encouraged the chairman of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee, who had not planned to stay, to eat with them. 

Carr’s term as chairwoman of the Mission Committee had 
come to an end. Looking back to the months preceding the vote, 
she felt that Covenant Church had become increasingly aware 
that the identity of the congregation evolves from its mission. 
Covenant Church’s Mission Committee had been trying to 
create this awareness of the congregation’s mission both near 
and far. Two years earlier, ten adults had been involved in a 
senior-high mission trip to Tennessee. These people supported 
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sanctuary. That mission trip had been as important to the fam- 
ilies as to the youth. 

Carr saw the offering of hospitality to the refugees as not so 
different from what the Mission Committee had been doing: “It 
was a little bit riskier than sending food to the Salvation Army, 
but that was part of setting the stage, the climate.” 

At the close of the annual meeting the session met informally 
to review the events of this important day in the history of The 
Church of the Covenant. During this time the session agreed to 
allow the Sanctuary Study Group to evolve into a temporary 
Sanctuary Committee. 

In the days following the annual meeting, the clerk of the 
session, a practicing lawyer, said he felt he would compromise 
his professional principles by signing church documents inform- 
ing government officials of the congregation’s intention to break 
the law. The pastor sought advice from the judicatory level of the 
denomination, but this brought no insight. The clerk resigned 
his leadership role, though he remained on the session, becom- 
ing chairman of the newly authorized Site Selection Committee. 
Bert Mueller was appointed the new clerk. 


Receiving Refugees 


The acting Sanctuary Committee members decided that the 
three Salvadorans already in the community (Rosa, Juan, and 
Oscar) should be extended the hospitality of The Church of the 
Covenant. This would provide protection for these people who 
were beginning to be known and loved by the congregation. It 
also would facilitate moving quickly from a matter of “issue” to 
one of “personal involvement.” 

Gordon's suggestion that a “taking in” service be included in 
the already scheduled Mission Sunday (February 12, 1984) was 
accepted. A suggestion that the occasion be a media event was 
rejected. To help the flow of information and to answer ques- 
tions being raised within the congregation an information sheet 
was developed and distributed. 

The service of worship was centered around the theme “the 
righteous will surround me” (Psalm 142:7). Special participants 
were representatives of the Mission Committee and Paul Wil- 
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liams. Carr and Mann both felt the service had theological sig- 
nificance for members of The Church of the Covenant and, they 
hoped, for Rosa, Juan, and Oscar. 

Throughout the months of discernment, the political concerns 
of sanctuary had been present. The leadership at Covenant 
Church chose to focus on the mission of the church as a group 
that is called forth by people in need. 


Establishing Sanctuary 


The declaration of sanctuary became newsworthy in the com- 
munity—stories in local newspapers reported the mixed 
reactions of some of the town’s clergy. A newspaper made these 
comments in an editorial dated February 3, 1984: 


The Church of the Covenant has taken a bold step in declaring 
sanctuary for Central American refugees, a stance contrary to U.S. 
immigration policy, but certainly in line with Christian princi- 
ples. . . . Following a year of study by the church's Mission Com- 
mittee ... the church voted on the issue because of the 
congregation’s concern for refugees and its perceived injustice of 
current U.S. policies regarding Salvadorans and Guate- 
malans. . . . This country’s churches see a need to save lives and 
are meeting that need. It is the tradition of American churches to 
do this. A classic example was church involvement in the Under- 
ground Railroad that helped move slaves to freedom in Civil War 
TIMES ab. 


At the February 1984 meeting of the session a Sanctuary 
Committee was authorized (having been agreed upon at infor- 
mal meeting of the session following the annual meeting) and 
four members appointed. The committee was delegated to care 
for the refugees. The chairwoman of the committee wrote an 
open letter which was widely circulated: 


March 7, 1984 
Dear Friends: 
On February 12 the congregation of The Church of the 
Covenant, Centerville, received three Salvadoran refugees 
under the protection of sanctuary. These refugees, two 
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men and a woman, fear arrest and deportation to the 
homeland from whose death squads they have fled. 

Our congregation spent many months in study and 
prayer before taking this action. There is risk involved in 
becoming a sanctuary church, since there is a penalty for 
harboring illegal aliens. As long as our government refuses 
to grant Refugee Status to Salvadorans and Guatemalans, 
they will be defined as illegal aliens and will need the 
protection of sanctuary. 

Over one hundred churches across the country are 
engaged in this witness, including two in Collegeville and 
one in Geneva. We hope more churches in this area will 
join the sanctuary movement, a protest against injustice 
and a ministry to persons in desperate need. 

We ask that you support us in any way that you can. 
Such support may take the form of an endorsement and/or 
a contribution of money to help defray the cost of 
providing food and shelter to the refugees. 

Please let us know that you stand with us in a circle of 
protection around these victims of violence. We ask this in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Sincerely yours, 


Chairwoman 
Sanctuary Committee 
The Church of the Covenant 


A Refugee Fund was established and all contributions were to 
be received and credited. to The Church of the Covenant. The 
refugees’ apartment rent and other needs were met from this 
account. 


Receiving Hospitality 


Rosa’s first employment was secured for her by a member of 
the group who had opposed the resolution. Rosa’s two children, 
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eleven-year-old Juanita and four-year-old Wilfredo, were able to 
be reunited with their twenty-seven-year old mother. 

In El Salvador the children’s father, a factory worker, had 
disappeared after a wave of killings following a workers’ strike. 
Rosa assumed she was a widow but clung to the hope that her 
husband might be alive somewhere. He had been seized and 
tortured three times before his disappearance. When Rosa trav- 
eled with a Red Cross worker looking for him, she found the 
bodies of some of his co-workers in a roadside depository but no 
trace of him. 

Having finished a two-year nurse’s degree in El Salvador, Rosa 
took a job in a small clinic, but soon the doctor was slain for 
treating injured demonstrators after a street fight. Then her in- 
laws were killed in their own home, and Rosa received a note 
saying that she would be the next. She decided she must flee for 
her life if her children were not to be orphaned. 

Juan was in Texas before moving north. There he had applied 
for political asylum. After a government hearing, his request 
was denied and he was told he must leave the United States 
within fifteen days. Rosa said the refugees do not want to stay in 
the States forever. She wanted nothing so much as peace and 
justice in El Salvador and a chance to return safely. “But if I go 
back I die. We need finish war. We tired of war. I just want to go 
back to my home,” she said. 

Rosa, Juan, and Oscar received so many invitations for inter- 
views and speaking that by June the session decided that the 
issues of Covenant Church and sanctuary would be referred to 
the Mission Committee. Invitations for speaking engagements 
would be screened by the chairperson of the Sanctuary Commit- 
tee and, when filled, a request to donate $25.00 to the Refugee 
Fund of the Church of the Covenant would be made. 

Covenant Church’s children and youth met the Salvadorans. 
Every Thursday night, 150 to 175 youth participated in a mid- 
week program. Parents shared the dinner tasks. The youth had 
an option to learn Spanish taught by Rosa. 

By August, Oscar felt he needed to return to his family in El 
Salvador. Roberts read this letter to the congregation at the 
Sunday service of worship. 
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August 22, 1984 
Dear members of this kind church, 

I want to thank you for the help you gave me, especially 
in your economic and moral support. I want to tell you 
that I am leaving the United States to pursue my future 
with my family. 

Please do not forget my people. You have been noble in 
your caring about us. You know that there have been many 
Salvadorans as well as some North Americans killed in El 
Salvador. There has been and continues to be much blood 
spilled in my country. 

You have a monument in the garden of your city hall 
dedicated to your war dead. I am sure you would not like 
to have to erect a monument in Centerville for your 
soldiers killed in El Salvador and Central America. Why? 
Because these young people would not have given their 
lives for honor, but for fighting they did not understand. 

I am leaving now with a heavy heart. I take with me an 
impression of how good and generous you North 
Americans are. I know you have been told many things 
about my people. I hope I have helped you to realize the 
reality of life in El Salvador. Now it is up to you to do your 
part to detain the imminent invasion of El Salvador and 
Central America by North American soldiers. This will not 
be an invasion to kill Communists, but to kill my people 
who want peace and justice. We are a people who for more 
than 50 years have endured a repressive government. Now 
the people have organized and taken up arms for their 
own defense and they hope to form a truly democratic 
government. It seems that the government of the U.S. 
thinks that these are Communists who are being helped by 
Russia, Cuba, and Nicaragua. But, the truth is that the 
only goal of an invasion is to repress the people of El 
Salvador and defend the interests of about 14 wealthy 
families and the North American corporations in El 
Salvador. With all of this, there must be a heaven where 
people live together in peace, where this sad history can 
be changed to a happy future, where there is a community 
that is fearless in defending the people who walk without 
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talking and laughing with each other. These people's voices 
depend on how long the war will last in El Salvador. The 
people of El Salvador will never surrender. 
Given all this—the people say 
A FREE MOTHERLAND OR DIE 
IN REVOLUTION OR DEATH WE TRIUMPH 
My deep gratitude to you in the name of my people. 


Oscar 


The Church of the Covenant and Sanctuary: 
A Retrospective 


The Church of the Covenant journeyed from the considera- 
tion of sanctuary as a possible ministry to the embracing of 
sanctuary as an actual ministry. The interaction of many church 
people and programs was obvious along the way. 

Hal Roberts began his pastoral leadership at Covenant Church 
in 1970. At that time, the new preacher's family had the only 
child in the nursery on Sunday morning. Roberts was convinced 
that the future of a congregation rests with its children and 
youth. He set about enlivening ministry to them. 

Five years later Roberts convinced the session to let him seek 
an associate pastor. Carl Gordon came to Covenant Church in 
1975. Both Roberts and Gordon knew there was a need for adult 
education. In 1976 the short-term Sunday classes for adults were 
initiated. In a community where family and education are pri- 
Orities, they became so at The Church of the Covenant, too. 

Two of the male elders expressed their sense of its being the 
“women’s compassion and concern” in the leadership of the 
church that brought about the passage of the sanctuary resolu- 
tion [Refugee Issue]. Carr and Mann, when they heard this, 
were quick to respond that they never considered sanctuary a 
“women’s issue.” Mann declared that she and Carr were not 
doing “feminist theology” when they were trying to interpret 
the meaning of “subject” in Romans 13. 

In January 1985, when the federal roundup of illegal aliens 
and arrests sounded an alert across the country, the sanctuary at 
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Covenant Church became an overnight shelter. Covenant 
Church had become—literally—a sanctuary. 

Looking back at the story of Covenant Church's journey in 
becoming a sanctuary church, Paul Williams denied any role as a 
carefully crafting “outside agent.” Williams recalled that when 
Rosa first showed up in his office, someone said to him, “Guess 
who’s coming to dinner.” His first thought was, “I’m Paul Re- 
vere, not the Holiday Inn! What could I do?” Williams felt he 
tried “not to ignore any need that came his way and tried to find 
a way to meet it.” 

When NBC News called Williams to follow up on John Fife 
and Overground Railroad stories, he referred the journalists to 
The Church of the Covenant to see for themselves what people 
were doing. A major national newspaper also came to the com- 
munity to write a story about the action taken by this con- 
servative town’s church. 

As more churches in this region took action, the district’s 
congressional representative finally examined the Central Amer- 
ican and immigrant situations and supported sanctuary for ref- 
ugees. 

By October of 1984 when the Mission Committee at Covenant 
Church responded to a request for its participation in the Over- 
ground Railroad to Canada, it asked the session’s permission to 
host two Salvadorans at the church. The session asked if ar- 
rangements had been made for the eventuality of major medical 
expenses, then voted approval. 

During these months, sanctuary and relocation were not the 
only concerns of the congregation: 


e Both the president and the vice president of the Church Corpora- 
tion were diagnosed as having terminal cancer; the community 
eventually mourned their deaths. 

e National denominational agenda items were considered. 

è The decision to move to two Sunday morning services of worship 
was being implemented. 

e The organist of seventeen years resigned, and there was unrest in 
some areas of the music program. 

è The newly appointed clerk of the session stated, “I believe in the 
process that goes on in this church.” 

è The senior pastor often referred to the events in any part of the life 
of the congregation as leaven for the whole of the community. 
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èe The Mission Committee struggled with the question: “Is the con- 
gregation ready?” 


Nine months after approval of the resolution [Refugee Issue], 
Mann said: 


Somehow we didn’t realize at the very beginning that theology is 
where we needed to stay. .. . If I had to do it all over again, I 
would emphasize the theology all the way through. Because edu- 
cation is not just the process of handing people a bunch of infor- 
mation and saying, “Here, read this!” . . . Education, at least in the 
Christian context, seems to be saying that the Word of God is both 
law and gospel. And that sometimes the two of those come into 
conflict. 


Looking at The Church of the Covenant a year and a half after 
it became a sanctuary, an onlooker could observe that “unrest” 
and “rest” coexist there. Which has greater emphasis would 
come from the interests and perspectives of the interpreters. 

Influential elders have counseled that it is best for a while to 
keep a “low profile.” 

Gordon, without meaning to do so, communicates his discon- 
tent with the strategy of avoidance of controversy. 

Roberts wonders whether to take consolation from the re- 
search that indicates that after fifteen years there seems to be a 
need for renewal of the bonding between pastor and people. 

Hearing the ministers of Covenant Church, ordained and lay, 
the listener notes that Christ continues to be revealed to the 
congregation in ever-new ways. And closer scrutiny leads the 
observer to a stark realization that this ongoing revelation is 
fraught with ambiguities for The Church of the Covenant: unrest 
and peace; pain and solace; hurt and healing. To interpret the 
gospel’s mandate of hospitality in terms of offering sanctuary to 
Salvadoran refugees is to accept these ambiguities and, thereby, 
part of the cost of discipleship. 


NOTES 


1. In June 1984, a listing of 149 known religious communities was 
available from the Chicago Religious Task Force on Central America. 
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National religious leaders indicate there may be at least an equal 
number who do not wish their action to be known publicly. 

2. A pseudonym. In this case study of an actual congregation, names 
have been changed to protect the anonymity of the congregation (see 
Introduction, pp. xii—xiii). 

3. Quotations from members of the congregation and others related 
to the case study come from the transcript of the conversation the day 
The Church of the Covenant people spent with the National Faculty 
Seminar (see Introduction, n. 4). 

4. The Religious Task Force on Central America in Chicago had 
available these resources: (1) “Sanctuary, A Justice Ministry”; (2) “Sanc- 
tuary and the Law: A Guide for Congregations”; and (3) “Organizer’s 
Nuts and Bolts for Public Sanctuary.” Basta! is an up-dating communica- 
tion of the Task Force, 95 E. Van Buren, Suite 1400, Chicago, Illinois 
60605. 


A Church Town: 
A History of Presbyterians 
and Education in Centerville 


Dorothy C. Bass 


[Eprror’s Nore: Dorothy Bass teaches church history at Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Among her concerns has been the church 
in the United States within its community context. In this article 
she brings the historian’s perspective to Centerville and The 
Church of the Covenant. She helps us sense how pervasive the 
Protestant ecology of education was. 

The traditional agencies that educate now exist in a changed 
configuration. Recognition of this could be an important under- 
standing. Historical awareness would benefit the designing of a 
pedagogy for current discipleship, which may no longer share a 
common identity with the local community, and for citizenship 
in the global village. ] 


Was Jonn Hart oF NBC News introduced his report on The 
Church of the Covenant’s sanctuary for Salvadoran refugees, he 
played the contrast between the church’s image and its action for 
all it was worth. “If there is a true-blue America, it is here on 
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Federal Street in Centerville, population thirty thousand, pol- 
itics conservative, old houses, old values, safe for kids, a church 
town. And if there is a mainline establishment church here in 
true-blue America, it is The Church of the Covenant, 133 years 
old,” declared Hart, as cameras swept down tree-lined streets to 
an impressive stone building. A five-minute television report is 
bound to oversimplify complex issues, of course, and a more 
sophisticated analysis would have conceded that no town unam- 
biguously embodies the true-blue America that Hart portrayed. 
Yet there was enough truth in his characterization to justify the 
startled viewer response he expected. His viewers probably 
were surprised, as he hoped they would be, that such a church 
in such a town would take such an action. I was surprised, and 
so were other members of the National Faculty Seminar. 1 

Some towns do seem all-American, and Centerville, home of 
America’s first professional football team and of a football hero 
whose picture for a time appeared on the front of the Wheaties 
package, is one of them. Likewise, some churches, in spite of 
the voluntary church system prevailing in the United States, do 
seem more “established” than others. Though not officially part 
of the dominant political, economic, or social structures of 
American society, churches exist fairly comfortably alongside 
dominant structures. In general, the history of The Church of 
the Covenant shows that it has most often been one of the 
dominant churches. The church and the town grew up together, 
and all accounts of Centerville, whether early or late, consis- 
tently name The Church of the Covenant as one of the town’s 
leading institutions. 


The Church and the Town: A Brief History 


Presbyterian worship was first conducted in Centerville in 
1829 in a carpenter's shop, a location that typified the building 
boom in progress as new settlers flooded in from the Eastern 
seaboard. Although white settlers had begun farming in the 
area two decades earlier, it was the construction of a canal 
linking the town to the major lakes and rivers of the Midwest in 
1828 that inaugurated Centerville’s era of growth and prosperity. 
In 1831, a handful of Presbyterians organized a church and 
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erected a building, which soon was serving as a home not only 
for their own congregation but also for several other groups of 
worshipers. It was also the setting for numerous public meet- 
ings, as the citizens of a town that was rapidly changing froma 
frontier settlement to a medium-sized center of commerce and 
industry debated matters of local and national importance. In 
1832, for example, a lecture on the new and radical cause of 
temperance was delivered by Theodore Dwight Weld, a travel- 
ing (and Presbyterian) agent of reform who would soon become 
one of the most effective organizers in the evangelical crusade 
against slavery. Soon a lyceum where all the great issues of the 
day could be discussed was organized; there a memorable de- 
bate over the abolition of slavery was held in 1838, with those 
opposing abolition winning the question at evening’s end. 

Throughout the early years, the fortunes of church and town 
were closely linked. When a financial crisis shook Centerville in 
the 1840s—not an uncommon event for rapidly growing towns 
in an unregulated economy—population dipped, and the Pres- 
byterian Church was one of the institutions that went bankrupt. 
After closing its doors in 1847, it was reorganized in 1851 as the 
Second Presbyterian Church, though most officers were the 
same as before. (Covenant Church, which adopted its present 
name in 1926, officially claims 1851 as its founding date.) The 
same man who chaired the meeting to reorganize the town’s 
government had recently chaired the meeting to found the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church; he became Centerville’s first mayor 
and remained an active Presbyterian. When the first public 
school opened in 1848, Presbyterians were actively involved, 
and they soon furnished two effective superintendents for the 
town’s schools, both educators of regional renown. And some of 
Centerville’s leading—here read wealthy—citizens were pillars 
of Second Presbyterian. For instance, the family that provided 
the major funding for the present stone building in 1905 began 
the manufacture of farm machinery in Centerville in 1842, lured 
a railway line there in 1847, and became the town’s largest 
employer (with 665 workers in 1888) after the Civil War. 

Make no mistake: Centerville was no Presbyterian enclave. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, much of the town’s popula- 
tion consisted of German immigrants, who worshiped in two 
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large Roman Catholic churches (the first founded in 1839) and 
several Protestant cnes (Lutheran, United Brethren, and Evan- 
gelical). And the black population, large enough to furnish eigh- 
teen volunteers to colored (as then described) regiments during 
the Civil War, founded an African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church in Centerville in 1876. These groups, however, could not 
muster the political and economic influence of the Pres- 
byterians, who shared the advantages of race, language, and 
power with the two other members of the town’s religious estab- 
lishment, St. Timothy’s Episcopal (founded 1826) and First 
Methodist (founded 1810). Interestingly, it is also with these two 
congregations that The Church of the Covenant shared in coop- 
erative ventures in Christian education, from the Sunday school 
libraries and picnics of the nineteenth century to the vacation 
Bible schools of the twentieth. 

Early occupied with the concerns of initial organization and 
the moral discipline characteristic of mid-nineteenth-century 
Presbyterianism (excommunications for fornication, forgery, and 
theft are recorded), The Church of the Covenant adopted a 
sunnier social emphasis as town and church settled into a rela- 
tively stable prosperity near the century’s end. Groups of 
women and youth sponsored entertainments that must have 
made the church a fun place to be: bazaars, skating parties, 
operettas, and more. A beautiful new building was built in 1905, 
making available not only better worship and educational space 
but also the running water and modern kitchen demanded by 
the church’s busy women. Well-trained musicians provided the 
foundations of an excellent music program. 

Yet the mission of the Christian church, at home and abroad, 
was not forgotten. From 1895 to 1899, the young people of 
Christian Endeavor conducted a mission Sunday school in a 
poor section of Centerville; thereafter the congregation sent 
financial support to Sunday school missionaries in Harlan 
County, Kentucky. The Women’s Missionary Society, which 
studied and raised funds for both national and overseas projects, 
was consistently active. After 1919, the church assumed respon- 
sibility for the work of one specific overseas missionary at a time. 
The early part of this century also saw the revitalization of Bible 
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study groups, usually meeting separately for women and men, 
as ongoing features of congregational life. 

Two exceptionally successful pastorates made the middle 
years of the twentieth century prosperous times for The Church 
of the Covenant. During the 1930s, the congregation grew from 
584 to 771 members, and in the 1940s resources for additional 
staff became available—first a secretary, then an assistant pastor. 
In the church boom of the 1950s, the communicant membership 
of Covenant Church passed eleven hundred, no doubt with the 
help of a thriving church school led by a full-time director of 
Christian education. The account of what followed those halcyon 
days, however, conforms to the gloomiest assessments of the 
fate of the mainstream churches in the turbulent 1960s.3 As a 
heartland congregation mismatched with two social activist min- 
isters from New York, the church neglected Christian education, 
suffered various acrimonies, and shrank by 40 percent. One of 
the ministers was forced to resign after he had attended Martin 
Luther King’s 1963 March on Washington; the other departed 
under a cloud six years later. Chosen as his successor was Hal 
Roberts, whose record and interview disclosed little direct ac- 
tivism for social justice but a strong commitment to filling the 
building with children once again. As the other essays in the 
volume on the recent educational programs of The Church of the 
Covenant indicate, this commitment largely has been honored. 

The changing fortunes of The Church of the Covenant in the 
twentieth century have included happy and less than happy 
times within the congregation. Also important, however, were 
changes in Centerville itself that would alter the role of this and 
other “mainstream establishment” congregations in the town’s 
public life. In 1846 Centerville had seven churches; in 1980 it had 
sixty-four. Moreover, a survey of the twenty-two churches 
founded between 1919 and 1958 showed that all but three be- 
longed to groups that the surveyor characterized as “fringe 
sects.” And even though the day was almost over for explicit 
anti-Catholicism (a favorite cause of at least one pastor of First 
Presbyterian), the fact that the three largest churches in town 
were Catholic is noteworthy. When the factor of secularization in 
education and politics was added in, most of the Presbyterians 
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in Centerville might have aptly concluded that although they 
continued to possess considerable privileges as relatively fortu- 
nate individuals, the old-time hegemony of churches like their 
own was substantially diminished. 

For more than a century and a half, a Presbyterian church has 
stood in downtown Centerville, a respectable and influential 
institution in the life of the town. Both town and church have 
changed over the years, however, and discerning the meaning of 
this congregation's history for the current generation as it seeks 
to understand the claims of discipleship and citizenship requires 
acknowledging discontinuities as well as continuities. Two is- 
sues emerging from a study of the history of this congregation 
shed light on the educational process by which the Church of 
the Covenant became a sanctuary church. The first is the 
church’s place in the educational ecology of the town, a place 
that has changed a great deal over the decades. The second is the 
historical consciousness of those involved in deciding about 
sanctuary, as their collective memories of the church, local and 
universal, contributed images of possibility to their delibera- 
tions. 


A Protestant Ecology of Education... and Beyond 


What was needed if the vast areas west of the Alleghenies 
were to become worthy additions to the young American re- 
public, Lyman Beecher declared shortly before Centerville’s First 
Presbyterian Church was born, was “a Bible for every family, a 
school for every district, and a pastor for every thousand souls.” 
Beecher, a Presbyterian minister and nationally prominent orga- 
nizer of the educational system that would effectively fill these 
needs, had communities just like Centerville in mind: rapidly 
growing towns not yet governed by the institutions of civiliza- 
tion and beset by the problems of frontier social disorganization 
and the arrival of numerous immigrants who knew neither the 
English language nor the Protestant religion. By the time of the 
Civil War, Protestant activists like Beecher, working together 
across denominational boundaries, had constructed an educa- 
tional ecology throughout the region that set the tone of its 
dominant culture for the remainder of the century. The Bible, 
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the common school, and the Protestant church took hold to- 
gether as raw frontier became small-town America, creating 
what one historian has called a “Pan-Protestant establishment” 
in Centerville and hundreds of other communities.4 

Education was central to this establishment, and public school 
systems are probably its most remarkable achievement, but its 
leaders knew that education took place not only in the schools. 
Rather, schools and churches were seen as partners in an effort 
to create a citizenry that was informed, productive, moral, and 
(vaguely, nondenominationally, culturally) Protestant. Other 
agencies could also be mustered to this effort: voluntary so- 
cieties, Sunday schools, publications, colleges and seminaries, 
the family. Together they constituted an interlocking system of 
education so persuasive that Lawrence Cremin uses it to ex- 
emplify what an ecology of education is all about: 


An ecological approach to education . . . views educational institu- 
tions and configurations in relation to one another and to the 
larger society that sustains them and is in turn affected by 
them. . . . Thus, for example, what we have traditionally thought 
of as the extraordinary influence of the nineteenth-century com- 
mon school (especially in small-town America west of the Alle- 
ghenies, where it reached a kind of apotheosis) derived not so 
much from the common school per se as from a configuration of 
education of which the common school was only one element. 
Ordinarily including the white Protestant family, the white Protes- 
tant church, and the white Protestant Sunday school along with 
the common school, it was a configuration in which the values and 
pedagogies of the several component institutions happened to be 
mutually supportive. 


Just such an educational ecology thrived in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Centerville, and Presbyterians were always near its center, 
along with the Episcopalians and the Methodists who also be- 
longed to the local establishment. Before the founding of Cen- 
terville’s first common school in 1848, private academies did 
much of the work of schooling. In many towns, however, an 
interdenominational Sunday school and Sunday school library 
were also among the first institutions of education, reaching out 
beyond the churches to bring learning to unchurched members 
of the public, and this was likely the case in Centerville. If so, 
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perhaps it provided a model of cooperative organization that 
later proved important in founding the town’s common 
schools.® 

The common school is the mythologized (or “apotheosized,” 
in Cremin’s language) institution that typifies the all-Amer- 
icanism that Centerville is supposed to embody: free of charge, 
open to all, the local proof of equality of opportunity in the 
United States of America. And Centerville early demonstrated 
its commitment to excellent common schooling, paying its teach- 
ers a great deal more than other systems and engaging superin- 
tendents of high quality.” Yet there is evidence from the 
beginning to justify the view that Protestant success in educa- 
tion was accompanied by a failure adequately to recognize the 
town’s diversity. In 1849, just one year after the founding of the 
common Union School, local Roman Catholics founded a paro- 
chial school, an action typically taken only when the intolerance 
of “public” schools had become evident.’ The ecology within 
which Centerville’s mainstream Protestants were educated in 
the nineteenth century was so densely Protestant, so mutually 
supportive among its various parts, that drawing a line between 
school and church values and pedagogies would have seemed to 
them not only difficult but also completely unnecessary. 

The careers of two active members of The Church of the 
Covenant, who between them superintended Centerville’s pub- 
lic school system for forty-six of its first fifty-six years, depict the 
character of the ecology. Thomas W. Harvey, superintendent of 
schools from 1851 to 1865, modestly joined a more famous 
Presbyterian, William Holmes McGuffey, in creating moralistic 
textbooks for use in nonsectarian, but Protestant, public schools. 
In a series of grammars published in many editions and widely 
distributed in the final third of the nineteenth century, Harvey 
exhibited the religious and moral biases that informed the text- 
books of the era. Take, for example, this definition, which is 
typical: “The Imperative Mode expresses a command, an exhorta- 
tion, or a permission, as ‘Charge, Chester, charge!’ ‘Do come to see 
us’; ‘Lead us not into temptation’; ‘God said, Let there be light.’ ”9 
Although the structure of Harvey’s Grammar provided less scope 
for preaching than McGuffey enjoyed in his series of Eclectic 
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Readers, the consistent use of examples like these to demonstrate 
grammar and of hymns to demonstrate prosody nonetheless 
displays the author’s assumptions about his audience, its back- 
ground, and its needs. As elements in the Protestant ecology of 
education, textbooks like the Grammar and leaders like Harvey 
helped to construct omnipresent bridges between church re- 
ligion and public schooling. 

The Presbyterian who followed Harvey as superintendent of 
Centerville’s schools, Edmund A. Jones (superintendent from 
1869 to 1872 and 1875 to 1904), was a busy individual who by all 
accounts embodied the most energetic aspects of both church 
and town. At The Church of the Covenant, he superintended 
the Sunday school, presided over the board of trustees, served 
as ruling elder, filled in for the preacher when needed, and 
assisted with Christian Endeavor programs for the youth. In 
Centerville, he not only ran a growing school system but also 
gave popular lectures on literary topics and founded the Board 
of Trade (forerunner of the Chamber of Commerce). Later he 
supervised the professionalization of teaching as State Commis- 
sioner of Schools and then spent two decades teaching history 
and Bible at a church-related college. 

In the career of Jones, the density of the Protestant ecology of 
education was apparent. Also evident, however, were some 
steps in the secularization of public schooling. Around the turn 
of the century, leadership and rhetoric in American public edu- 
cation were changing; professional educators who spoke a lan- 
guage of science and business were replacing the “educational 
evangelists” whose rhetoric highlighted Protestant morality and 
republican ideals. Jones belonged in some degree to both co- 
horts—a useful quality for a school superintendent, whose basic 
role was to mediate between emerging national standards of 
education and the ethos of a local community. 

The Protestant ecology of education crumbled slowly, as in- 
creasing diversity and changing attitudes finally made it impos- 
sible for any group to claim the cultural authority that 
Centerville’s informal religious establishment had exercised in 
the nineteenth century. Although the educational agencies of 
Centerville still constitute an ecology—one that surely includes 
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Church of the Covenant—the exceptional degree of mutual sup- 
port that once prevailed between school, church, family, and 
other agencies can no longer be assumed. 

The present contrasts sharply with the past in some respects. 
Most strikingly, a powerful new set of educational agencies—the 
media—has emerged. Though often decried as far from sup- 
portive of school, church, and family, television has surely 
joined them as a major educational force in American life. As 
members of The Church of the Covenant moved through decid- 
ing upon and then offering sanctuary, print and broadcast me- 
dia were always unavoidably at hand, and determining how to 
use or be used by them became a major aspect of the con- 
gregation’s task in educating the public. While their nineteenth- 
century predecessors might have approached this task by form- 
ing a voluntary association, promoting lyceum lectures, or influ- 
encing public school curriculum, in 1984 leaders of the 
sanctuary movement in and beyond Centerville believed that 
their best hope of educating the public lay in television and 
newspapers. Indeed, the Chicago Religious Task Force on Cen- 
tral America, a key organization in the sanctuary movement, 
recommends that churches seek as much media attention as 
possible when they receive a refugee, since part of the move- 
ment’s goal is to influence national policy by mobilizing public 
opinion on the refugees’ plight. 

The Church of the Covenant chose not to follow this recom- 
mendation, instead placing the refugees’ reception in the famil- 
iar congregational context of the annual Mission Sunday. Given 
the emphasis on large television audiences within the value 
system of the prevailing ecology of education, this decision 
reflects a commendable restraint and demonstrates the lead- 
ership’s recognition of the importance of both worship and edu- 
cation within the congregation. On other occasions, however, 
the congregation did agree to national exposure on television 
and in the Wall Street Journal. Some of the congregation’s leaders 
reported (apparently with pride) that this national attention was 
one of the major ways in which The Church of the Covenant had 
contributed to the goals of the sanctuary movement. Yet they 
also knew that to accept publicity is to risk misrepresentation, 
embarrassment, or worse.!° Mass audiences, the media moguls 
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have unfortunately determined, must get their information in 
small and simple doses. 

In other respects, change has been less thorough and the past 
seems less distant. Education conducted within the con- 
gregation includes some familiar patterns from earlier periods. 
Bible studies and women’s circles continue. Concerned laypeo- 
ple still find creative ways to call missions to the mind of the 
church—progressive dinners, picture displays in the narthex, 
special informational programs. And the Sunday school—ex- 
panded in recent years to include Covenant Exchange for the 
adults—is still crucial in the church’s explicit educational pro- 
gram. Sunday schools in the United States have long included 
tensions that also surfaced in the Centerville congregation. At 
their inception around 1800, Sunday schools were programs of 
outreach to the poor and unchurched, offering not only religious 
instruction but also basic literacy training in the period before 
the common school. They were integral elements in the overall 
Protestant strategy to create an informed and moral public. By 
the end of the century, however, these schools had been “do- 
mesticated,” becoming not a mission to the world but the “nur- 
sery of the church,” through which church members and their 
offspring could be incorporated into church life. This process of 
domestication, it has recently been argued, indicated both a 
retreat from seeing the connections between religion and politics 
and a diminished sense of how the church is an educator of 
the public. 


“Latin America: Paradise Lost?” 


In opening the course to nonmembers, the educators at The 
Church of the Covenant showed at least some willingness for the 
church to be a force for the education of the public on a political 
issue. Yet their message was mixed, their intentions in internal 
conflict. If the original Sunday schools sought to shape the 
larger public outside the church and more recent Sunday 
schools sought to train recruits and birthright members for life 
inside the church, this adult Sunday school course on Central 
America was torn between the two models. Its organizers, hop- 
ing that people who were not church members would attend, 
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advertised the course in the local press. For the lay leaders, this 
hope was tied to the goal of shaping public opinion on Central 
America; for the ministers, however, it was largely tied to the 
ever-pressing goal of church growth. When the outsiders who 
attended did not move upstairs to worship after each week’s 
lecture but chose instead to continue their discussion of Central 
America, some church members were offended. (Did they think 
the visitors ought to have known that a church’s educational 
offerings are not free but come with strings attached?) At the end 
of the course, it was clear that no new members had resulted 
from this educational outreach to the community. 

Assessing the course’s eventual impact on public opinion, on 
the other hand, is impossible. If and when public opinion and 
policy change on the issue of Salvadoran refugees, countless 
religious educational efforts such as this one will surely have 
played a part. Yet they will do so within an ecology of education 
that is substantially different from the Protestant ecology in 
which the Presbyterian church in Centerville grew up, an ecol- 
ogy in which the church is no longer at the center. Most notably, 
the mass media have remarkable impact; The Church of the 
Covenant not only appeared on NBC News but also used an- 
other NBC film clip to inform its own members about the sanctu- 
ary issue. These changes will come within an ecology of 
education that is not characteristically Protestant. Catholic 
women religious served as speakers and translators at the 
church, and the clerk of the session joyfully reported that a 
neighboring parish priest had praised the congregation’s deci- 
sion to provide sanctuary. A Marxist was included among the 
speakers as well, and secular views of another kind dominate in 
public journalism. Beyond the Protestant ecology of education, 
to paraphrase Cremin, the values and pedagogies of the several 
component institutions no longer happen to be mutually sup- 
portive. 


The Congregation as Historian: 
The Church of the Covenant’s Available Past 


Each congregation is a community of memory, held together 
in part by a common interpretation of the events of the past. 
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Biblical events are at the core of this memory, but the history of 
the larger church through the ages and of the local church 
through the decades also helps to define each people of God. 
But history, to be available as a resource for understanding the 
present, must be remembered and interpreted, and the human 
memory, in this case as in others, is highly selective. The gap 
between “actual history” and “remembered history” can be 
enormous. 1? 

The Church of the Covenant, like other congregations, habitu- 
ally reminds itself of its history in a variety of ways. At the 125th 
anniversary of the congregation’s founding, a history was writ- 
ten by two members, with assistance from many others. Each 
June, Founders’ Day is celebrated, with a special preacher on 
some aspect of denominational or congregational identity: an 
architect of the recent Presbyterian North/South reunion, the 
minister son of a former pastor, a Roman Catholic bishop on 
Presbyterian/Catholic relations. And each Sunday the church 
building itself, with its accumulation of memories either pub- 
licized in memorial windows and plaques or silently held within 
each worshiper, stands as a reminder of what has been. But 
remembered history also emerges, somewhat less formally, in 
conversation and debate, and it clearly played a part at several 
specific points in the process of deciding to provide sanctuary. 

First, this congregation drew upon the history of the larger 
church in making its decision. Materials distributed by the Chi- 
cago Religious Task Force on Central America emphasize both 
biblical and postbiblical support for sanctuary, and the con- 
gregation’s resolution included among the grounds for action 
the assertion that “the granting of the protection of the church or 
‘sanctuary’ to those who face unjust persecution (or question- 
able prosecution) has been part of the Judeo-Christian tradition 
and is recognized in Common Law.” Indeed, this invocation of 
tradition sparked a public debate over what the history of sanc- 
tuary actually was at one point in the process of deliberation. A 
layman wrote to the pastors and the Refugee Committee a 
memorandum (see Appendix C) arguing that sanctuary was 
appropriate in the premodern societies that practiced it because 
they were not democracies but that “it was finally outlawed in 
England in the seventeenth century (and subsequently 
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throughout Europe) because it was consistently misused.” Be- 
moaning the erosion of respect for the law in his lifetime, this 
layman concluded that “a church which prides itself on being a 
church founded and organized on law” had no firm basis for 
conducting the “civil disobedience” of sanctuary. The letter of 
response (see Appendix D) from the associate pastor took issue 
on several points but asserted that an interpretation of the his- 
torical facts was one of them: “That the practice of sanctuary was 
outlawed under the very oppressive regimes of Charles I and 
Oliver Cromwell in seventeenth-century England cannot be de- 
nied. Unfortunately, this was the time it was probably most 
needed. .. . Your statement has caused me to look even more 
deeply into the historical precedent for sanctuary. I come away 
with even greater conviction that a positive vote on Sunday’s 
resolution would be in line with the best traditions of God’s 
people through the centuries.” Although the importance of his- 
torical precedent should not be overstated, the congregation’s 
ability to draw on examples from the past did contribute alter- 
native images of possibility to the deliberations. 

The historical image most frequently cited was of the nine- 
teenth-century Underground Railroad, on which black and 
white Northerners assisted blacks escaping from slavery on 
their clandestine and dangerous journey to safety. As an illegal 
action that could be interpreted in either humanitarian or politi- 
cal terms, the Underground Railroad bore considerable sim- 
ilarity to the sanctuary movement; as a form of civil 
disobedience that has since been vindicated by history, it pro- 
vided sanctuary organizers with an exceptionally helpful point 
of comparison. But here, remembered history supersedes actual 
history in importance, for there is little evidence that the Pres- 
byterian Church in Centerville was a hotbed of abolitionist ac- 
tivity. Historical studies of antislavery sentiment and religious 
institutions in this region would suggest that white Americans, 
such as those who belonged to this church, ordinarily found 
slavery itself repugnant but had no vision of full equality and 
humanity for blacks. Far from sheltering black refugees in their 
homes, they sought to limit the black presence in their commu- 
nities and were reluctant to commit their institutions to the 
abolitionists’ crusade against slavery. 1° In the case of the Center- 
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ville congregation, evidence is slim: slavery is never mentioned 
in the church’s records, and the congregation’s published his- 
tory is appropriately modest in its estimate of antislavery activity 
in the church. It is possible that one minister left the con- 
gregation in 1847 because his proslavery views were unwelcome 
there, and oral tradition contends that a hidden staircase in the 
town’s oldest farmhouse was used to hide refugees, but the 
house was occupied by Quakers (more likely conductors on the 
Railroad) for twenty years before its prominent Presbyterian 
owners moved in. Whatever the actual history in fact contained, 
the recent reunion of northern and southern Presbyterianism 
has recalled controversies over slavery to mind, making this set 
of images particularly available as remembered history in the 
congregation. !4 

A second piece of remembered history that entered into delib- 
erations rests on oral tradition. “One thing that is unique about 
Covenant Church is the large number of strong women,” de- 
clared the senior pastor, while a clerk of the session praised the 
leadership exercised by women on the sanctuary issue. The 
women leaders admitted to feeling some satisfaction at being 
called “pushy” in this context, but they seemed reluctant for 
their own leadership to reflect feminist glory on what they saw 
as still a male-dominated congregation. Credit for their lead- 
ership, according to Hilda Mann, was due not to the openness of 
the church as a whole but rather to the example previously set 
by “a very small group of women involved in Church Women 
United and in social justice issues.” And in a related conflict 
between actual history and remembered history, the senior pas- 
tor asserted that this church eagerly ordained women as ruling 
elders in 1930, as soon as Presbyterian law permitted, when in 
fact the first three women became elders in 1941, 1943, and 1962. 

Indeed, the historical record suggests that this church and this 
town offered more than the usual scope to women, though 
current residents seem not to be aware of it. Women were 
named among the original members of the church, signing their 
names to the founding covenant. Some notable women’s rights 
leaders grew up in Centerville, including the highly unconven- 
tional Victoria Claflin Woodhull, later protégée of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, advocate of free love, and nemesis of Henry Ward 
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Beecher. A Centerville woman led the successful campaign for 
the school franchise for women in the state in the 1890s, and a 
member of The Church of the Covenant was soon thereafter 
elected to the school board, one of the first women in the region 
to attain this position. These women—and the others of whom 
less is known—shaped the actual history of church and town. 
Their inclusion in remembered history might further expand the 
images of possibility available to the current generation. 

A third noteworthy contrast between actual history and re- 
membered history at The Church of the Covenant concerns two 
loud silences in the congregation’s historical discourse. One may 
be a trifle: although the congregation received two refugee fam- 
ilies from Russia after World War II, and another from Hungary 
ten years later, apparently little if any reference was made to 
these precedents for the decision on sanctuary. (Perhaps this 
indicates the advocates’ reluctance to refer even obliquely to 
communism during a discussion of Central America.) The other 
may be more important in explaining why this congregation has 
been so firm in declaring that its actions are humanitarian and 
not political. The 1960s, a painful period for this congregation, 
have been erased from the congregation's acknowledged account 
of itself. 

As has been noted, during the 1960s The Church of the Cove- 
nant lost membership while under the leadership of two social 
activist ministers, the first of whom left the church under pres- 
sure after marching on Washington with Martin Luther King, Jr. 
According to the current senior pastor and a layperson, there 
was virtually no educational program at Covenant Church dur- 
ing those years. The printed record, however, shows numerous 
offerings for adults: a class in 1960 on “The Christian and Pol- 
itics,” a study of capital punishment, an international students’ 
weekend, an eight-week “Centerville School of Theology” in 
which seminary professors held forth on “Theology and Con- 
temporary Literature” and “New Directions in Church and Min- 
istry,” a lecture series on urban riots in 1968, and many more. 
Why the amnesia? Although the educational program of this 
period was weak where that of the 1970s would be strong—in 
the church school and youth groups—it was not the desert 
described by those who take pride in recent improvements. 
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Pastoral leadership on education was minimal at the end of the 
1960s, to be sure, but earlier some exciting programs were of- 
fered, including ecumenical ventures that sought to reach the 
larger Centerville community. Loss of memory on these points 
is probably due in part to the tendency of administrations—both 
sacred and secular—to compete with their predecessors. In ad- 
dition to competition and disagreements over social ethics, how- 
ever, the bad reputation of the church’s program during the 
1960s may be the result of personal unhappiness between the 
congregation and one or both of the 1960s ministers. Indeed, the 
relative silence on this period may simply be an ordinary in- 
stance of not saying anything at all if one can’t say something 
nice. 

For whatever reasons, this period seems to have left a bad 
taste in the congregation’s mouth, along with a legacy con- 
cerning religion and politics, that has not yet been overcome. In 
both national politics and church social action, it is often to the 
precedent of the 1960s that the mind of the 1980s turns. Al- 
though the current senior pastor reluctantly accepted charac- 
terization as a “social activist” under joking pressure in 1984— 
according to him the first time he had done so—he has usually 
defined his pastorate as a contrast to those which preceded it. 
He emphasizes that an expanded educational program, par- 
ticularly for children and youth, is what has changed, and he is 
in large measure right about this. But the congregation’s image 
of his pastorate, and its way of defining issues, necessarily 
emerges from a story that started before he arrived. If Roberts's 
emphasis on education was influential in preparing the way for 
the declaration of sanctuary, it is also possible that the con- 
gregation’s past experience with pastors who explicitly linked 
religion and politics was influential on both its ability to take 
bold action and its hesitancy to use the language of politics. 


History in the Life of The Church of the Covenant 


Having lasted a long time (and 133 years is a long time west of 
the Appalachians) lends an institution a certain air of stability 
and solidity and satisfaction. For this church, it is one of the 
elements—along with the fine old stone building downtown— 
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that gives the impression of “mainline establishment” to televi- 
sion news reporters and perhaps even to some members, in 
spite of changing times. Simply to remember a history that 
includes a sprinkling of notable worthies and records no social 
revolutions can be a source of comfort in a rapidly changing 
world. Perhaps it is for this reason that books of local history are 
usually conservative in tone and content, as is the only book on 
Centerville, a product of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The official historically minded artifacts of the congregation— 
the book, the Founders’ Days, the memorial plaques—have this 
tone. They portray a church that grew up in friendly partnership 
with the town, a church that may justifiably congratulate itself 
on its eminence and success, if eminence and success are criteria 
for evaluating a church’s effectiveness. The collective memory of 
the congregation, however, also includes some historical images 
that challenge this complacency: images of sanctuary in ancient 
history, of black refugees from slavery, of pushy women. Such 
memories can be subversive, making history not the guarantor 
of conservatism but rather an invitation to a venturesome future. 
These memories contributed to the congregation’s decision to 
offer sanctuary to refugees from Central America. 

In the light of its past, this congregation currently faces some 
particularly momentous decisions. It is a congregation that has 
long been accustomed to power and status in the community. 
For instance, it was very influential in shaping the education of 
the public in nineteenth-century Centerville, within a congenial 
Protestant ecology; now it must see whether it can continue the 
commitment to educating the public, even though the congenial 
ecology is no more. This congregation has long included some of 
the town’s most politically and economically influential families; 
now it must see whether reading Dietrich Bonhoeffer and shel- 
tering illegal refugees will shake its constituency. This con- 
gregation has always worshiped in a downtown location that 
represented its civic commitment and importance; now it is 
projecting a move to the suburbs, a move that cannot take place 
without changing the character of its implicit covenant with the 
town of Centerville.!° It is to be hoped that the congregation will 
discover in its own history and in the history of the larger 
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church some subversive images of possibility as it confronts the 
future. 


NOTES 


1. Some justification for this reaction may be found in the list of 
what kinds of churches in what kinds of places had also declared 
sanctuary by mid-1984. Of 151, a large number belongs to small de- 
nominations with long records of work for peace and justice: 25 
Friends, 19 Unitarian-Universalist, and 10 Brethren and Mennonite. 
Thirty-two were Roman Catholic, but these were non-parochial settings 
such as facilities belonging to religious orders as often as not. Mainline 
churches were less weil represented—15 Presbyterian, 11 Lutheran, 7 
United Church of Christ, 6 Methodist, 4 Baptist, 4 Episcopal, and 1 
Disciples of Christ—and most of these were on or near university 
campuses, serving atypical constituencies. The denominations of the 
remaining sanctuary churches cannot be determined from the list, 
which was provided by the Chicago Religious Task Force on Central 
America. 

2. This information and most of what follows is based on an ama- 
teur but capable history written in 1976 by two members of The Church 
of the Covenant. In addition, published histories of the town and the 
region have been consulted. In order to preserve the anonymity of 
Centerville (a pseudonym) these sources cannot be named here. A fully 
annotated version of this essay, using real names and citing specific 
sources, was discussed in the National Faculty Seminar. It is now on file 
among the Seminar’s records. 

3. Wade Clark Roof, “American’s Voluntary Establishment: Main- 
line Religion in Transition,” in Religion and America: Spiritual Life in a 
Secular Age, ed. Mary Douglas and Steven M. Tipton (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1983); and Dean R. Hoge and David A. Roozen, eds., Understand- 
ing Church Growth and Decline (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1979). John 
Coleman’s article in this volume also considers the correlation between 
social activism and declining membership in mainstream Protes- 
tantism. 

4. Beecher is quoted in David Tyack, “The Kingdom of God and the 
Common School,” Harvard Educational Review 36 (1966):453. On “a Pan- 
Protestant establishment,” see David Tyack and Elisabeth Hansot, Man- 
agers of Virtue: Public School Leadership in America, 1820-1980 (New York: 
Basic Books, 1982), p. 34. On Protestants and education in the West, see 
T. Scott Miyakawa, Protestants and Pioneers: Individualism and Conformity 
on the American Frontier (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964); 
Jack L. Seymour, Robert T. O'Gorman, and Charles R. Foster, The 
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Church in the Education of the Public: Refocusing the Task of Religious Educa- 
tion (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1984); and Robert W. Lynn, “A Histor- 
ical Perspective on the Futures of American Religious Education,” in 
Foundations for Christian Education in an Era of Change, ed. Marvin J. 
Taylor (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1976). 

5. Lawrence A. Cremin, Public Education (New York: Basic Books, 
1976), p. 36. 

6. Centerville’s nineteenth-century Sunday school records have 
been lost, but it is known that early interdenominational efforts existed. 
On interdenominational cooperation, see Robert W. Lynn and H. E. 
Wright, The Big Little School: Two Hundred Years of Sunday School, 2d ed., 
rev. and enl. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1980), pp. 43-44. On Sunday 
school organization as a model for common schools, see Tyack and 
Hansot, Managers of Virtue, p. 38. 

7. Betsy Mix Cowles, a widely celebrated teacher, joined Center- 
ville’s original faculty at the unusually high pay of $450 per year (Ed- 
ward T. James, Janet W. James, and Paul S. Boyer, eds., Notable American 
Women, 1607-1950: A Biographical Dictionary, 3 vols. [Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1974], 1:393-94). And Centerville’s early superin- 
tendents all went on to more prominent positions—the first to the 
presidency of Kenyon College, the next two to be state Commissioners 
of Common Schools. 

8. Seymour, O’Gorman, and Foster, The Church in the Education of the 
Public, p. 38, charge that “in spite of these successes [in founding 
educational systems], in their struggle to find an educational strategy 
congruent with their view of the national destiny, [nineteenth-century 
Protestant leaders] underestimated both the radically diverse character 
of the United States public and the limitations of their strategy.” See also 
Robert T. Handy, A Christian America: Protestant Hopes and Historical 
Realities, 2d ed., rev. and enl. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1984), pp. 88-90. 

9. Thomas W. Harvey, A Practical Grammar of the English Language, 
rev. ed. (Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 1878). 
Emphasis added. In a chapter entitled “The Conservative Persuasion: 
American Textbooks in the Nineteenth Century,” David Tyack discusses 
and offers examples of their moral preaching, in Turning Points in Amer- 
ican Educational History, ed. David B. Tyack (Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell 
Pub. Co., 1967), pp. 178-227. Lawrence Cremin considers McGuffey’s 
readers as part of the evangelical crusade in education in his American 
Education: The National Experience, 1783-1876 (New York: Harper & Row, 
1980), pp. 69-73. McGuffey’s readers were used in Centerville. 

10. The associate pastor reported that he tried to influence events by 
giving an interview to the Centerville newspaper, but the wording of 
the article (calling him the “spearhead” of the sanctuary movement in 
the church) turned out to be harmful to his intentions. The con- 
gregation’s decisions about media were discussed on the day that mem- 
bers met with the National Faculty Seminar. 
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11. Seymour, O’Gorman, and Foster, The Church in the Education of the 
Public, pp. 56, 127. 

12. Denham Grierson, Transforming a People of God (Melbourne: Joint 
Board of Christian Education of Australia and New Zealand, 1984), pp. 
97-104. 

13. See, e.g., Eric Foner, Free Soil, Free Labor, Free Men: The Ideology of 
the Republican Party Before the Civil War (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1970); and John R. McKivigan, The War Against Proslavery Religion: 
Abolitionism and the Northern Churches, 1830—1865 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1984). 

14. “A Brief History of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.,” 
Founders’ Day Program, The Church of the Covenant, June 26, 1983. 

15. In his postscript to the congregational history in 1976, Roberts 
declared that “the future, too, will find the congregation committed to 
the downtown location, dating to 1837. . . . The major challenge before 
the congregation for the balance of the century may be to secure the 
historic location by purchasing neighboring properties.” 


Textuality in the Church 


Walter Brueggemann 


[Eprror’s Note: Walter Brueggemann brings to his Old Testa- 
ment teaching and writings the concerns of his Evangelical and 
Reformed heritage. He calls our attention to the textual interpre- 
tation operative in the community. Over time, how does the 
church read the text (hermeneutic)? Which text is read (ex- 
egesis)? Is a church able to raise difficult issues and seek the 
power accessible through interpretation brought face-to-face 
with pain and suffering? Bible study that is educative brings 
critical analysis and reflection to the tensions of the texts and the 
tensions of personal and public life.] 


Ake DECISION OF THE CHURCH OF THE COVENANT to act as a 
sanctuary was a bold act of evangelical obedience and compas- 
sion. The decision was clearly informed by the mandates of 
biblical faith. That decision was also finally differentiated and 
identified as a certain kind of act. It was strongly authorized and 
embraced as a proper act of religious compassion. But it was also 
understood in a way that tended to preclude any political inter- 
pretation.! The capacity to embrace a religious act and preclude 
a political understanding embodies a certain sense of biblical 
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authority. In this essay, I propose to explore that fine distinction 
in biblical authority, as it was perceived in this congregation. 


I 


Every community that has an identity is in some sense “tex- 
tual.” That is, it is a script (visible or invisible, written or oral, 
explicit or implicit) that articulates its normative understanding 
of who it is, what it may hope, and what it must do. That text has 
usually been formed by some clearheaded zealots who state 
matters unambiguously. That is, the text tends to be formed and 
articulated by a community or a person who believes it has a 
pure grasp of reality and states it forcefully without reservation 
or compromise. Characteristically such an opinion that becomes 
the text is presented as God’s truth and is partisan in its effect, so 
that it not only clearly affirms something but also vigorously 
rejects alternatives. But the ongoing process of transmission and 
interpretation from generation to generation is done with less 
clarity, less zeal, and more ambiguity, and so the text is handled 
in a popular, uncritical, and often reductionist way. 

To be sure, the Bible contains not only one such self-confident 
voice. Because the Bible is a literature that was formed over a 
long period of time, other voices subsequently sound with equal 
zeal. These other voices in other contexts are equally sure and 
equally partisan. That is why the Bible contains contradictions 
and alternative opinions. Over time, the Bible has come to in- 
clude a variety of partisan voices sounded with uncompromis- 
ing conviction. This problem of contradiction of voices of 
authority is an occasion for important educational reflection. 

The church’s text is the Bible. It is affirmed in all parts of the 
church that this text is normative, disclosing to the church who it 
is, what it may hope, and what it must do. The Bible has been 
formed by clearheaded zealots who state these matters unam- 
biguously, but the church’s process of transmission and inter- 
pretation tends to be done in ways that are in favor, superficial, 
and often impoverishing. 

Covenant Church, faithful to its Reformed inheritance, ac- 
cepts the Bible as its normative text. Characteristic of mainline 
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Protestant churches in the United States, this church does not 
reflect on, publicly discuss, or argue about the authority of the 
Bible. But there is a deep consensus on this assumption and 
conviction, even though that consensus is not very well differen- 
tiated. A probe of the evidence suggests that there is nothing 
exceptional or unusual about the use of the Bible in this church. 
The authority of the Bible is accepted and presumed upon, but 
little is made of that explicitly. The educational programs of the 
church, as well as the preaching perspective of the pastors, 
present a settled, unchallenged notion of such authority. Educa- 
tion and preaching are oriented around biblical interpretation. 
But one cannot detect any special stress or accent that would 
particularly characterize biblical interpretation beyond mainline 
Reformed, reformist perspectives. There is nothing visible 
which suggests that interpretation is very urgent, under chal- 
lenge, or likely to require a specific decision. It is likely the case 
that the text has functioned to create a broad, though not very 
intentional, theological consensus. This consensus has formed a 
context of readiness, trust, and availability within which more 
specific and difficult decisions can be made. The text as context- 
creating is likely more important than the use of the text for 
specific ethical decisions, which would be alien to Covenant 
Church’s generally liberal theological heritage. 


II 


The explicit use of scripture in the life of Covenant Church 
follows predictable patterns. 

The educational program of the church centers in three pro- 
gram units: (1) The Youth Club is a regular Thursday educa- 
tional-social event. In this program, there is a study of scripture 
in a historical-thematic way, with an emphasis on biblical nar- 
rative. (2) The Covenant Exchange also used a scripture curricu- 
lum which was thematic in perspective. (3) The adult study 
program features an amazing spectrum of imaginative programs 
that dealt not only with theological issues but also with a broad 
range of critical social questions. This latter context is the one in 
which the issue of sanctuary was first formally raised for the 
congregation as a whole.” While present in all of these contexts, 
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scripture study is not especially prominent in these offerings. 
One gains the impression that scripture study may be serious, 
but it is largely benign, raising no serious questions and requir- 
ing no dangerous decisions. 

The sermons of the pastors followed a general pattern of using 
lectionary texts from the Bible. The Mission Committee (which 
took responsibility for the sanctuary issue) suggested to the 
senior pastor topics and texts that might educate the con- 
gregation for sanctuary. The senior pastor, however, chose to 
disregard this suggestion and preferred to follow the lection- 
ary. This decision had the salutary effect of providing the con- 
gregation with a broad spectrum of texts, and it avoided any hint 
of having stacked the cards by picking certain texts. Clearly the 
intent and the effect of the senior pastor was to avoid any 
impression that the Bible was being “used” to support the sanc- 
tuary issue. 

While the pastor's decision to avoid the issue of sanctuary had 
the salutary effect of enhancing the unity of the congregation, it 
also is evident that an important opportunity for pastoral lead- 
ership was missed. The preaching occasion is an important 
educational moment when the congregation reflects on “its text” 
in relation to real-life issues. To avoid the issue tacitly suggests 
that the text has no pertinence to the issue. Such avoidance does 
not contribute to the congregation's understanding of or trust in 
its Own normative text. Moreover, it leaves the congregation 
open for the intrusion and operation of other texts that may not 
be at all hospitable to the gospel. 

The senior pastor clearly does his homework carefully on the 
use of scripture in preaching. Evidence of this is available in the 
“Blue Book”* for 1982-83 and for 1983-84, in which the pastor 
laid out a preaching prospectus for the entire church year. While 
one cannot determine a great deal from the synopsis, it is suffi- 
cient to observe that “issue-oriented” preaching is avoided, but 
the text is handled in ways that permit issues to surface where 
they will and as they will. 

The careful use of the text and the avoidance of some issues 
yield a dual impression about the character of the text in the 
congregation. On the one hand, the text is important. The pas- 
tor’s attentiveness to it underscores its importance. The pastor 
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would be regarded as a “biblical preacher” who permits the text 
to have an important say in the life of the congregation. On the 
other hand, the impression is given that the pastor and the 
congregation are tentative about the actual authority of scrip- 
ture, so that the Bible is not likely to be heard as decisive on 
questions about which there is serious disagreement. Such 
“softness” on authority may be unavoidable in a congregation 
that is pluralistic. But it means that the pastor's teaching au- 
thority is seriously circumscribed and the congregation is de- 
prived of much of the energy, excitement, nerve, and courage 
that come from hearing the Bible concretely and seriously. More- 
over, one has the impression that this tentativeness about the 
voice of the text is not imposed on the pastor by members of the 
church but is a position the pastor has intentionally chosen for 
himself. Questions of authority are crucial for education. The 
evidence suggests that, in some sense, authority that might be 
assigned to the designated “text interpreter” was refused by the 
pastor as too burdensome or problematic. This diffidence clearly 
has implications for the self-understanding and mission of the 
congregation. It may be the case in this congregation, as in many 
others, that the primary teacher is the pastor and the primary 
curriculum is the sermon. The pastor in such situations could 
take more initiative than was taken here in shaping the heart and 
mind of the congregation in relation to the claims of the text (cf. 
Romans 10:14). 

The senior pastor is able to articulate his preaching intention 
not in terms of issues but in terms of theological themes. For one 
sequence, he intended to think about discipleship. But his 
characteristic interpretative posture is to “preach grace” or, as it 
is also articulated, to raise the gospel and law issues. This 
thematization of scripture is likely crucial for the congregation on 
the sanctuary question. To “preach grace” surely helped develop 
a caring congregation that is able to reach out to others in caring 
ways. Such pastoral preaching likely helped form a context of 
trust, respect, and tolerance. At the same time, to speak of the 
gospel and law issue is likely to introduce a split between disci- 
pleship and citizenship which is problematic for the con- 
gregation and a concern for the National Faculty Seminar. It is 
not the case that the theological theme of gospel and law inher- 
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ently contains such a split, but in a popular hearing such a split 
is likely, because “law” is understood popularly as social norms 
of established governance. 

We can identify only one sermon that directly related to the 
sanctuary issue, though others may have been preached. The 
associate pastor preached a sermon on Matthew 2:12 in which he 
spoke about the civil disobedience of the wise men who went 
home another way and so protected the child, and about the 
sanctuary offered the holy family in Egypt. This was an explicit 
reference to civil disobedience and hospitality which related to 
the sanctuary issue and, indeed, likely went well beyond the 
natural intent of the text. Since this sermon was not otherwise 
mentioned in our documentation, one may conclude that it did 
not enter in any significant way the “working repertoire” of the 
congregation. 

But finally, if we want to study the textuality of the con- 
gregation, it is not the textual selection and use of texts by 
leaders on specified occasions that count. What finally matters 
are those texts (and derivative images and metaphors) which 
continue to impact the mind and heart of the church, which do 
their regular work by being available for the reflection and 
imagination of laypeople. The evidence suggests two things. 
First, there were texts that function in such powerful ways that 
were regularly available for the reflection and imagination of 
church people. Those texts surfaced in important ways. Second, 
this set of texts is exceedingly limited and is handled rather 
unreflectively. It is in any case these texts that are at issue in the 
textuality of the community, for we are concerned with the 
textuality of the community, not with the textuality of the 
preachers, the sermons, or the formal curriculum. The actual 
working Bible of the congregation we judge to be quite limited 
but decisively powerful for the issue of sanctuary. 

In that working repertoire of available texts, we may identify 
three texts, or systems of texts, that seem to have been impor- 
tant. 

1. The governing text seems to be the great commandment to 
| love neighbor as self. This mandate is so obvious and common 
among us that we may miss its power. But in the congregation it 
| yielded a sense that the church and church people are called by 
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God to a particular action in the world, that the church is to 
value, care for, and guard the lives of other people who are in 
danger. The power of this mandate cannot be overemphasized 
for our study. It formed the basis of the courage and critical 
capacity necessary to make the decision for sanctuary. It made it 
possible for people to act toward refugees out of an unam- 
biguous religious motivation, without political complications or 
contamination. 

Even though this text was crucial and powerful, with discern- 
ing interpretation, much more could have been done with it. In 
the New Testament, in the teachings of Jesus, the great com- 
mandments pushed toward inclusiveness and universalism, so 
that “neighbor” comes to include all persons. In the Old Testa- 
ment, it is likely that the commandment has public, institutional 
connotations. To “love neighbor” cannot be reduced to polite 
moralism or friendly gestures, but it means to be publicly active 
on behalf of those too weak or marginal to act for themselves. 
The command includes readiness to assume an advocacy role in 
political, economic, and judicial contexts. To be sure, such an 
interpretation would not be easy to establish in a congregation 
such as this one. But that only intensifies the importance of 
careful, informed, authoritative teaching and interpretation. The 
refugee crisis was seen in this congregation to be a case of 
murder in which human persons were in danger and needed 
rescue. 

2. The second text that is closely allied with the command to 
love neighbor is the parable of the good Samaritan (Luke 
10:25-37).° Again the text provided a clear mandate that faithful 
people are to care in compassionate ways for victims of inhu- 
manity. The parable is taken in its most obvious and popular 
sense. The parable is taken in the congregation, and in Paul 
Williams's usage, in characteristically liberal fashion, as a story 
that offers an example of proper morality. Such an interpretation 
hears the story in its most obvious, surface appearance. There is 
no evidence that there was any serious interpretative grappling 
with the text which might have been important for the nurture 
in textuality in the congregation. Among the lines of serious, 
interpretative possibilities might have been the following: 
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a. Sociological analysis. While church people are generally 
aware of the historical conflict between Jews and Sa- 
maritans, more could be done on the weightiness of politi- 
cal differences of insiders and outsiders and on the power 
generated by a sense that some people are ritually accept- 
able and others are not. 

b. Eschatological stress. A case can be made that the story is an 
urge to God’s future. It acts out an anticipation of how life 
will be when God's intention is actualized. Such an empha- 
sis invites the congregation to understand its own life 
under the sureness of God’s promise. 

c. Literary density. There is now a great deal of scholarship that 
suggests that the narrative is not a moral teaching but an 
invitation to participate in the imaginative drama presented 
by the story. The power of the narrative is not that it 
reaches a moral conclusion but that it offers a dramatic 
experience. 

To be sure, such interpretative nuances are difficult in the life 
of a congregation. But an effort in this direction might contribute 
to the life of the community by addressing the underneath 
issues of imagination and self-understanding and not “use up” 
the text on a single win-lose ethical dilemma. 

These two texts appear to form the basis of the textuality of the 
church for the issue of sanctuary. It is a thin basis. It lacks much 
critical sophistication. The texts are taken in a humanitarian way, 
without christological or eschatological awareness. But they are 
powerful and unambiguous and lodge the congregation clearly 
on the side of human worth. They stand as a firm barrier against 
brutality. They seem to cohere well with the characteristic 
preaching of grace in the life of the congregation. 

3. We may identify a third system of texts that played a 
different role in the life of the congregation. These texts include 
the enigmatic mandate to “render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's” (Mark 12:13-17), the difficult teaching of obedience to 
authority in Romans 13, and the summons of the Sermon on the 
Mount on being persecuted for righteousness’ sake (Matthew 
5:11-12).” It is evident that these texts invite a seriousness and 
dangerousness in faithful obedience that the first two texts pop- 
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ularly interpreted do not. Whereas the first two texts reflect the 
mind of the whole congregation, this latter set of texts is more 
reflective of the religious struggle of the leaders of the sanctuary 
movement and the Mission Committee. Here the gospel and law 
issues, under the impetus of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, surfaced with 
a kind of radicality that much of the rest of the congregation did 
not suspect. These texts seem to have impacted only a few 
leadership people, but they are the people who exercised an 
inordinate influence on the sanctuary question. Thus the texts 
must be reckoned as decisive even though they directly influ- 
enced only a few persons. For these few, the larger issues of 
peace and justice, of Christ and culture, of the cost of disci- 
pleship and the option of civil disobedience were important and 
troubling. 

The sanctuary movement has generated an extensive liter- 
ature on the biblical and theological bases for the movement. 
Among other things, the literature includes an impressive in- 
ventory of biblical texts that are supportive of the general notion 
of sanctuary. It is noteworthy that nowhere in the literature of 
the case is that inventory of texts used or cited. This suggests 
that the leaders of the movement in Covenant Church did not do 
a very complete job in mobilizing the textual material available to 
them that would have served their interpretative enterprise well. 
It is difficult to know whether disregard of this textual material 
was due to carelessness or a matter of political strategy. What is 
clear is that the biblical text was not given its fuli way in the 
process of the congregation making its decision. 

In the textual repertoire of the congregation then, we may 
suggest two very different senses of textuality at work. Among a 
few leaders, a much more radical reading of the text was 
operative, but this reading of the text was kept in respectful 
solidarity with a more popular reading of the main body of 
members. These two readings together were important in mov- 
ing the congregation toward its decision. 

When one asks about the emergence of the texts in the heart 
of the community, two different things are evident. The more 
transformative texts emerged through explicit and intentional 
study and learning of a formal kind. It required disciplined 
study for these texts to have impact. The more popular tests of 
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neighborliness were not learned in explicit and intentional ways 
but were “always known,” simply being present with the foun- 
dational self-understanding of the congregation. The former 
may trigger action, but it is the latter which mobilizes the church 
as a community. I suspect we have little access to how this latter 
textual reality is established in the church. But it is true and 
powerful. And it makes an enormous difference. 


lil 


This double-faceted two-tier textual situation in the con- 
gregation suggests several important interpretative realities. _ 

1. The popular mind of the congregation regards the Bible as 
a seamless cloth with a unified teaching. In this context it would 
be assumed that the Bible everywhere mandates an obedient 
church to practice neighborliness and hospitality.® But a careful 
analysis of the biblical text suggests that the Bible presented 
powerful theological views in deep tension with each other, if 
not in contradiction to each other. The contradictions arise be- 
cause partisan, zealous voices in different situations and circum- 
stances have become convinced that they had rightly discerned 
God's truth. Because the Bible has been shaped over such a long 
period of time and in such a variety of ways, these contradictory 
voices are intertwined and overlaid, so that it is not easy to sort 
them out. But responsible use of the Bible requires the effort to 
notice the differences and to sort them out. In a variety of 
formulations, scholars have seen that there is a conserving tradi- 
tion, which stresses social stability and continuity. In the Old 
Testament this tendency appeals especially to Abraham and 

David. There is a transformative, revolutionary tradition which 
reflects social change and decentrality. This tradition derives 
from Moses and the experience of the exodus.? 

The conserving tradition is a celebration of God’s uncondi- 
tional commitment (grace) which will not be interrupted by any 
human act of sin, disobedience, or alienation. This tradition of 
foundational grace is rooted in a text like 2 Samuel 7:1-16 in 
which God promises never to withdraw covenant love from 
Israel. 

While that tradition grows out of an extraordinary disclosure 
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of God and is indeed serious theology, it also has an important 
conserving sociological function. It is easily and almost always 
translated into God’s endorsement and legitimation of a socio- 
economic system or a political arrangement of power. The un- 
conditional love of God gets translated into the absoluteness of a 
social system, so that the system is the solution, on earth as in 
heaven. Those who adhere to this theology tend to believe that 
God will never depart, that the dynasty will never end, that the 
temple is eternally guaranteed. From this it follows that persons 
are pleasing to God if they serve, accept, trust, rely upon, and 
enhance the system, which turns obedience to law into a su- 
preme virtue and as the sure way to God's blessing. In a reduc- 
tionist way, this theology encourages conformity to a system 
over which God is thought to preside. This theology provides a 
certitude for the holy city as reflected in Isaiah 37:33-35 and a 
presumed immunity for the royal house (cf. Amos 7:12-13). 

This theological tradition can teach a demanding ethic of 
neighborliness, but it is characteristically neighborliness con- 
tained within the system. Such a theological horizon would 
never entertain a notion of disrupting the system, for that would 
be a move outside God’s sanctioned social commitments. Thus 
the passionate ethic of neighbor love operates within a structure 
of ordained stability which is not to be challenged. 

The other theological tradition of the Bible, rooted in the 
memory of Moses, is much more abrasive. It contains within it 
the seeds of revolutionary political thought. Here God’s commit- 
ment to Israel or to any social system is conditional (cf. Exodus 
19:5-6). If or when God’s will is not done, God may withdraw 
loyalty to that system, and when God withdraws loyalty, partici- 
pants within it are also free to reject it. The harsh judgment of 
God means that no social system has an absolute guarantee 
from God and therefore no social system should be taken with 
ultimate seriousness. God is not contained by any such system, 
and therefore the rights and responsibilities of human beings 
are not all contained within the system. Such a discernment of 
God's radical freedom contains the germs of civil disobedience. 
As God can terminate systems that displease, so human beings 
can act to reject unacceptable social systems. Indeed the exodus 
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is just such a rejection of an unacceptable social system, and the 
rejection is sanctioned by God.!° 

I do not wish to overstate the matter of these two theological 

tendencies or to force the Bible into a straitjacket. But it seems 
clear to me that an awareness of this theological notion is of 
enormous value not only for reading the Bible but also for 
understanding the tensions that are inevitably operative in a 
community of faith that seeks to obey these texts. 

This foundational tension in biblical faith has a variety of 

dimensions to it that are useful for interpretation: 

a. This tension surely has sociological rootage and reflects the 
political-economic context of the several voices. Thus it is 
likely that the revolutionary impetus of the Exodus text 
reflects a worldview of socially marginal people, whereas 
the tradition of stability and continuity reflects the life- 
world of those in Israel’s monarchy who were safe and 
affluent. 

b. This tension is reflected in Israel’s discernment of God who 
is variously known to be a God who upholds, sustains, and 

| undergirds, and a God who creates and destroys, who 

) plucks up and tears down, who plants and builds. 

| c. This same tension is evident in the New Testament. The 
transformative tradition is evident in Jesus as portrayed in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The more stabilizing tradition is 
voiced not only by the Pharisees whom Jesus takes seri- 
ously but also in the pastoral epistles. 

d. It seems evident that this same tension between transfor- 
mation and stability is present in the life of the church and 
in its theological discernment and decisions. In the life of 
the church these tensions, which find legitimacy in the 
Bible, reflect both social interest and hard-won theological 
conviction. I submit that education includes helping the 
church sort out these deep and complex tensions. In the 
sorting out, new life may come. 

It is my judgment that Covenant Church has an understand- 
ing of biblical faith that is decisively shaped by the tradition of 
conserving, by the awareness of God’s gracious commitment to a 
social system that must be taken as the absolute limit of social 
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possibility. This means that dangerous political issues (issues of 
power and possibility) are consistently translated into and re- 
duced to religious questions, so that the revolutionary danger of 
obedience to God is reduced to religious acceptance. 

The power of this tradition presents reality in religious meta- 
phors in order to bracket out political metaphors and political 
realities. Then life is not discerned in terms of conflicting powers 
and the risk of decision. When life is presented in religious 
metaphors, while there may be passion for submissive obe- 
dience, there is not likely to be courage to act against the system 
that seems legitimated. 

This spin-off of a certain biblical tradition seems evident at 
Covenant Church. It is expressed in two ways. First the gospel 
and law issue seems to be treated so that the gospel authorizes 
neighborliness but the law comes to mean respect for social 
norms. As a result, the congregation practices neighborliness 
within the limits of respect for a social norm. This understand- 
ing of gospel and law is matched by a readiness to embrace 
rigorous demand, but a reluctance to perceive the issue politi- 
cally or publicly. As long as the issue is seen religiously and not 
politically, it is exceedingly difficult to understand an act of 
obedience that has a political dimension to it, that is, that legiti- 
mates action in the public arena which violates dominant norms. 

While that relatively benign biblical tradition of neighborliness 
tends to hold the imagination of the congregation, the leaders of 
the sanctuary movement had access to the other, transformative 
tradition of biblical faith. This is evident in appeal to the more 
radical texts concerning “rendering to Caesar” and being “per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake.” This more radical textual tradi- 
tion permitted a very different notion of gospel and law, so that 
law is not perceived simply as an approved social norm but as 
God's will which may indeed violate social norm. Moreover, this 
theological, textual tradition worked much more directly with 
political metaphors and is able to see the sanctuary issue as a 
political issue with public policy ramifications. The outcome of 
this theological tradition is that even such a notion as civil 
disobedience or challenge to public policy becomes unthinkable. 
The moment of such a thinkable possibility is an important 
moment in the life of a Christian community. 
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The data suggest that the leaders of the sanctuary issue were 
willing to embrace a transformative political interpretation of 
Christian ethics and that the broader opinion of the church 
community, while it did not embrace or agree with this interpre- 
tation, was willing to acquiesce because of a deep commitment to 
the “safer” tradition of neighbor love. 

2. The use of scripture is not simply a matter of reading texts, 
so that the educational issue is simply reading different texts. 
Clearly the power of the Bible was accessible because of explicit 
hermeneutical factors. One cannot understand the textuality of 
the church unless one is willing and able to raise difficult her- 
meneutical issues. That is, the lens through which texts are read 
is as important as the text. The dominant hermeneutic is not 
explicit (it never is). But it is likely safe to say that the dominant 
interpretative lens is that the text is understood in the terms of 
moral responsibility embodied in the United States political- 
economic system. The notion of “moral responsibility” is of 
course open to elastic interpretation, but it means that pol- 
icymakers are given the benefit of the doubt. This is a rather 
“natural” interpretative assumption that requires no exposition 
or justification on the United States scene. 

The disruption of this hermeneutical assumption in the life of 
Covenant Church came from the intrusion of a new her- 
meneutical position occasioned by two factors. First, the eyewit- 
ness accounts of Paul Williams, which were expressed with 
persuasive passion, began to introduce suspicion about domi- 
nant United States policy. That is, the congregation was placed 
in enough of a crisis that it had to face a rereading of its control- 
ling presuppositions. The dominant policy line of United States 
Christians would be that our government is in Central America 
for the sake of human liberty and United States defense, to fend 
off communist threats to our interests, and to protect the local 
citizens against communist oppression. The eyewitness account 
began to surface the idea that United States policy was not as it 
was assumed to be, that it was destructive and brutal and was 
causing death and not life. Clearly it is exposure to and involve- 
ment with actual human suffering and pain that can most di- 
rectly create an interpretative crisis and challenge uncritically 
held opinions. 
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While that witness of Paul Williams was crucial, we should not 
fail to recognize the long-standing practice of honest con- 
versation in the congregation that permitted discussion of real 
and controversial issues. There was general readiness and toler- 
ance for the introduction of this disturbing witness in the midst 
of the community. His voice was taken seriously and not si- 
lenced. The rereading of the human situation requires a context 
of such open conversation. 

The second aspect of this interpretative interruption is the 
emergence of a new hermeneutical perspective in the church 
situation which came through Hilda Mann and, to a lesser 
extent, Nan Carr. We have suggested that appeal to different 
textual traditions and trajectories is important for textual autho- 
rization of sanctuary as an act of obedience. A move from the 
unconditional (religious, conformist) text to a conditional (politi- 
cal, transformationist) text was a key to a decisive moment on 
the sanctuary question. But the simple change of texts would 
not have been decisive unless there had also been a changed 
interpretative perspective. 

That changed perspective came through a study of Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer and his confessing stance with issues in civil disobe- 
dience and in active resistance. Bonhoeffer of course stands 
firmly in the tradition of Luther. But the gospel and law model, 
decisive for Luther and much used at Covenant Church, was 
transformed by Bonhoeffer to pose the justice questions and to 
press issues of discipleship toward matters of citizenship and 
public obedience. 

The documents from Covenant Church offer stunning evi- 
dence that there was for a few key persons a theological con- 
version which happened only through study and reflection. 
This theological conversion changed the capacity of the con- 
gregation to make a corporate act of obedience to a transfor- 
mative textual tradition, even though that transformative textual 
tradition dramatically challenged the dominant textual tradition 
of the community which was tilted toward the maintenance of 
social equilibrium. The usual texts of the church (as they were 
characteristically interpreted) could never have led to this action. 
The action comes from the juxtaposition of eyewitness accounts of 
human suffering (Paul Williams) and a fresh hermeneutical perspec- 
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tive through a theological conversion rooted in intentional study and 
reflection. These two factors seem to have pushed the con- 
gregation beyond the normal perspectives and assumption of its 
conventional textual practice. 


IV 


These developments offer a suggestive example of education 
that causes significant change. The decision of Covenant Church 
is an important act of obedience which is not to be minimized. 
But the data available suggest that we ought not to overestimate 
the depth of the transformation or underestimate the probability 
that the main body of the congregation will continue to hold on 
to its conventional textual perspective of neighborliness within 
the parameters of accepted social norms. 

It is probable that the twin factors of eyewitness accounts and 
theological conversion have not decisively impacted the life of the 
congregation, even though the sanctuary decision surely has 
long-term transformative implications and possibilities. The no- 
tion that “business as usual” operates with resilient power is 
based on the ongoing insistence and conviction in Covenant 
Church that the decision for sanctuary is a religious act of com- 
passion and not a political act of criticism. That way of reading 
the decision reflects the general readiness of the United States 
church to support prevailing public policy and the correspond- 
ing reluctance or inability of the United States church to trust the 
transformative textual tradition which presents biblical faith as 
the practice of an alternative perception of public reality. 

While the leadership on the sanctuary question focused on 
transformative (conditional) texts under the impetus of 
Bonhoeffer, others in the congregation (perhaps including the 
senior pastor) continued to be led by a flat ethical reading of the 
neighbor texts, as though the more fundamental human issues 
were not noticed or grasped. The main body of the church, one 
may suspect, holds to the texts of equilibrium which authorize 
humane citizenship (which issues in charity), while the vocal 
leadership on the sanctuary question engaged in texts of trans- 
formation which authorize transformative discipleship in public 
policy (which issues in compassion articulated as justice). The 
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one leads to generosity but limits political engagement to cit- 
izenship which supports accepted norms. The other leads to 
discipleship which has more demanding freedom and courage 
on public questions. 

One other facet of the matter of textuality may be mentioned. 
Thus far we have stated our argument in terms of the two 
dominant textual trajectories of biblical faith. I suggest that in 
the life of the United States church generally and in Covenant 
Church specifically there is another powerful text that is rarely 
explicit but that is not less powerful for being implicit. It is the 
text of privatistic patriotism or patriotic privatism which has a 
massive grip on United States imagination.1! It is a tradition that 
urges and authorizes personal charity and compassion in the 
framework of public conformity and acquiescence. Thus, good 
“Americanism” is to care for the neighbor but to “respect” the 
norms of society and the policies of government. This textual 
tradition becomes the screen through which biblical texts are 
filtered and in fact the dominant interpreter of the biblical text. 
The Davidic-unconditional textual tradition of equilibrium co- 
heres well with this implicit textual tradition. On the other hand, 
this textual tradition of “Americanism” wants to silence and 
tends to preclude for most people a hearing of the Mosaic- 
conditional textual tradition which is untenably transformative. 
What happened for a moment at Covenant Church is that intru- 
sion of eyewitness accounts of suffering and theological con- 
version through intentional study and reflection created such a 
powerful impetus that the privatistic patriotic tradition could be 
exposed, penetrated, and challenged. 


V 


The conclusions one may draw from this interplay of text and 
community include: 

1. The broad-based textual tradition of neighborliness in the 
church has been “always known.” This textual tradition has 
enormous significance and power and needs to be celebrated 
and appreciated. It creates and fosters a kind of undifferentiated 
readiness for more critical conversations on occasion. !2 

2. But this “always known” textual tradition by itself is inade- 
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quate for transformative, costly discipleship. It lacks sufficient 
critical self-awareness of the ways in which policy and public 
norms contradict the treasured notion of neighborliness. A 
church that holds only to this textual tradition is not likely to 
have sufficient energy, courage, or imagination for sustained 
discipleship. This tradition does not let the church see enough or 
trust enough, hope or risk enough. Thus it is likely that the 
function of both textual traditions from the Bible needs to be 
appreciated and seen as important, even though they are very 
different and exercise quite different functions. The tradition of 
equilibrium creates a vague readiness for obedience but lacks the 
vitality that would permit a decision for risky obedience. The 
tradition of transformation offers the impetus for action but 
likely depends on the general readiness of the community 
which this tradition itself could not evoke or generate. 

3. The interface of eyewitness accounts of suffering and theo- 
logical intentionality can on occasion move the church beyond 
benign neighborliness to courageous acts of public discipleship. 
Both aspects of the interface are important. Accounts of suffer- 
ing by themselves will only yield more charity without facing 
the policy issues. Theological intentionality by itself fails to 
convince. 

4. In order to sustain the courage, energy, and imagination 
for public discipleship, the alternative textual tradition must be 
practiced in ways that have critical social and intellectual 
awareness and in ways that are related to the realities of human 
suffering. Christians are able to act when the connections are 
made visible between concrete suffering, policies that evoke the 
suffering, and a transformative textual tradition that holds out 
alternative possibility. 

5. The ambivalent use of texts of benign neighborliness and 
texts of critical public discipleship help shape the church in 
ambivalent ways, so that without clear textual practice the out- 
come is caring citizens who tend to be shy disciples. The spheres 
of discipleship and citizenship are not precisely correlated with 
transformation and equilibrium. But it is clear that unless the 
alternative tradition of transformation is lived in the church, 
both discipleship and citizenship will be understood in terms of 
equilibrium. This is the case in most churches, to which Cove- 
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nant Church is an important exception. The community receives 
mixed messages from the tradition of textual interpretation. That 
ambiguous situation itself will not yield a decision for public 
obedience. But the community shaped by the more benign 
tradition is still a context in which one may hope, for it may at 
any time erupt in acts of serious obedience thrcugh a rereading 
of the text and of public experience. The move from the tradition 
of equilibrium to the tradition of transformation most often will 
not be abrupt or dramatic. More likely people are nurtured 
slowly and gradually into such a process, so that the shift may 
be largely unnoticed and unacknowledged. In that process of 
nurture, it is clear that both textual tendencies must be respected 
and room must be allowed to make free decisions about those 
traditions. But in that process, the implications of each tradition 
for personal and public life must be kept visible through bold 
and candid interpretation. 

6. The interface of eyewitness accounts of suffering and theo- 
logical conversion through intentional study and reflection had 
as its third partner, even if unrecognized, some modest social 
theory as a basis for social criticism. Nowhere is this issue 
articulated, but it is present. The connections between cit- 
izenship and discipleship will be made only if there is some 
intentional concern for social theory. It is not enough for the 
curriculum to teach love and for the pastor to “preach grace.” 
Thinking, caring Christians need to be given tools for social 
analysis. There are many opportunities in the life of the church 
for interpretative education that helps church members engage 
in social analysis in relation to the tension in the texts. But the 
most crucial opportunity in most churches surely belongs to the 
preaching and teaching of the ordained minister. That minister 
has the peculiar opportunity to help the congregation engage in 
reflective thought and imagination which may be expressed as 
new Obedience. In this church situation, the cautious and 
guarded use of the text and the failure to do any extensive or 
intentional social analysis suggest that important opportunities 
for missional reshaping of the community were missed or dis- 
regarded. While too much should not be expected of the pastor, 
it is clear that intentional use of the pastor’s role as teacher and 
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interpreter become crucial if the church is to embrace its mission 
in the public world. 

7. Over time, how a church reads the text (hermeneutic), 
which text a church reads (exegesis), and the connections made 
between texts and social reality (social theory and social crit- 
icism) matter for the mission of the church. Textual, theological 
matters are not unimportant for the behavioral life of the church. 

The church’s missional action is unlikely to outrun the textual 
practice of the church, the texts it utilizes and heeds, and the 
interpretation in which it engages. 


NOTES 


1. Carl Gordon said, “I think the congregation realized all along 
there was a political aspect to what we were doing. It was not simply 
humanitarian compassion. We did do a survey, and there was an ability 
for them to note what they thought were the two most important 
considerations to weigh. And the first one was the possibility of meet- 
ing the real needs of the people involved and the second one was the 
opportunity to influence the change in refugee policy, which is cer- 
tainly a political act.” But the evidence indicates that this political 
dimension was approached with extreme caution. 

2. See Appendix B for an outline of the course “Latin America: 
Paradise Lost?” Nelle G. Slater's essay in this volume, “A Case Study of 
Offering Hospitality: Choosing To Become a Sanctuary Church,” re- 
views the impact of the course. The capacity of Covenant Church to 
have such a course is in itself noteworthy. One can sense the problem- 
atic of focusing clearly on the issues while at the same time respecting 
the broad spectrum of opinion among the members. 

3. Slater, “A Case Study,” p. 9. 

4. The “Blue Book” is the document carefully and attractively pre- 
pared each year by the pastor. It outlines texts and sermon titles for the 
coming year. 

5. It is important that in his initial presentation Paul Williams ap- 
pealed to this text. His initial appeal to this text had the effect of 
establishing it as the crucial “canonized” text which seems to have 
governed all subsequent theological reflection. 

6. Thus, I do not suggest there is not christological awareness in the 
decision making of the congregation. For example, Paul Williams articu- 
lated christological realism when he said he decided that “Christ might 
be who he said he was” (Slater, “A Case Study,” p. 3). But that 
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christological awareness in fact is not evident in textual interpretation 
that focuses only on the ethical. 

7. Romans 13 is characteristically cited as a mandate to obey civil 
authority and so precludes civil disobedience. Clearly, wrestling with this 
text was important to these sensitive persons, who concluded that 
obedience to the gospel would lead to civil disobedience. 

8. The theme of hospitality is increasingly stressed in biblical the- 
ology. See John H. Eliott, A Home for the Homeless: A Sociological Exegesis 
of 1 Peter, Its Solution and Strategy (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981); 
Parker J. Palmer, The Company of Strangers: Christians and the Renewal of 
America’s Public Life (New York: Crossroad, 1981); and Thomas W. 
Ogletree, Hospitality to the Stranger: Dimension of Moral Understanding 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985). Covenant Church had available to it 
important printed resources on biblical teaching concerning hospitality 
and sanctuary. 

9. See Walter Brueggemann, “Trajectories in Old Testament Liter- 
ature and the Sociology of Ancient Israel,” Journal of Biblical Literature 98 
(1979): 161-85, reprinted in The Bible and Liberation: Politics and Social 
Hermeneutics, ed. Norman K. Gottwald (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 
1983), pp. 307-33; and idem, “A Convergence in Recent Old Testament 
Theologies,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 18 (1980): 2-18. 

10. See Michael Walzer, Exodus and Revolution (New York: Basic 
Books, 1985). 

11. See Martin E. Marty, “America’s Iconic Book,” in Humanizing 
America’s Iconic Book, ed. Douglas A. Knight (Chico, Calif.: Scholars 
Press, 1982), pp. 1-23. 

12. It was remarked in our NFS that the textual tradition of equi- 
librium may be the womb out of which transformative faith may be 
birthed. To the extent that this is true, education is an act of midwifing, 
evoking that birth from that womb. 


[EDITOR'S Postscript: Readers of this essay may find it profitable to read 
Walter Brueggemann’s essay, “The Legitimacy of a Sectarian Her- 
meneutic: 2 Kings 18—19,” in Education for Citizenship and Discipleship, 
ed. Mary C. Boys, the companion volume from the National Faculty 
Seminar. ] 


Ecclesiology: 
Implicit but Influential 


Bernard J. Cooke 


[Ep1Tor’s Note: Bernard Cooke was asked by the Seminar mem- 
bers to bring his theological scholarship to the case of The 
Church of the Covenant. Selecting the theme of ecclesiology, he 
traces the tensions between varying historical streams that coex- 
ist, bringing into clearer view the unfocused theological beliefs. 

Underlying theologies are present and powerful in the dy- 
namics of a parish. Attention needs to be given to the un- 
acknowledged assumptions that are employed when we 
confront predicaments. Bringing implicit views about religious 
and social life into explicit expression and then working through 
to acknowledged theological interpretations is one form of edu- 
cation for both citizenship and discipleship. ] 


1p CASE OF THE CHURCH OF THE COVENANT congregation 
debating the issue of sanctuary illustrates the influence of an 
implicit ecclesiology. As C. Ellis Nelson indicates,! Covenant 
Church’s story of the sanctuary debate was told within the larger 
story of its congregational and denominational history; but Na- 
tional Faculty Seminar’s conversations with church members 
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provided no evidence that either as individuals or as a con- 
gregation their particular theological understanding of institu- 
tionalized Christianity was formally invoked or even consciously 
drawn upon. 

Interestingly, though, in our conversation with the members, 
there were occasional hints that something of broader eccle- 
siological implication was involved in the sanctuary debate. At 
one point, Nan Carr remarked, “I think we were seeing a new 
vision of what needed to be done, what the church needed to 
do, but how do you go about getting other people involved and 
caught up in that new vision?” 

Some clarification of the congregation’s underlying eccle- 
siology—in actuality competing ecclesiologies—is needed if one 
is to grasp more fully the religious tension that was at work. And 
some description of the wider American understanding of 
“church” is required, for the implicit ecclesiology of The Church 
of the Covenant fits into that larger picture. Walter Brueg- 
gemann in his essay has detailed the manner in which the actual 
import of biblical texts is influenced by the context in which they 
are used;* somewhat analogously, people’s understanding of 
“the church” is influenced by the actual experience of church 
membership. 


Christianity as Americanism 


Technical studies by historians and sociologists have high- 
lighted for more than three decades the extent to which “civil 
religion” has flourished in the United States.’ For a large portion 
of the populace, whether they identified themselves as Protes- 
tant, Jewish, or Catholic and believed that their adherence to one 
or other group was truly “their religion,” the operative horizon 
of identity and moral judgment has been “the American way of 
life.”4 Not that patriotism became a religion instead of Chris- 
tianity or Judaism; rather, being thoroughly American was 
viewed as a way of concretizing the outlooks and virtues associ- 
ated with religion: neighborliness, using one’s talents through 
hard work, sacrifice for others even to the point of dying in battle 
for the country’s freedom, obedience to law. The United States 
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was seen as a land specially blessed by God, a new “promised 
land.” Its inhabitants cherished the belief that they had a man- 
ifest destiny given them by God; they were a new “chosen 
people,” a God-fearing people. As such they have the respon- 
sibility, which with some failings they have tried to honor, of 
translating into their social attitudes and behavior the basic prin- 
ciples of biblical faith. The advance of freedom and happiness 
and physical well-being in this country has, Americans believed, 
served as a God-given revelation to the rest of humankind. The 
Statue of Liberty has been viewed in almost religious terms, a 
witness to a people who lived like “good Christians.”° 

Actually, the subtle—or not so subtle—identification of being 
“a good American” and being “a good Christian” stood in con- 
tinuity with the European situation that, since the sixteenth 
century, had taken the form of “established religions.”© In such 
situations of an “established religion” (in France, Catholicism; in 
England, Anglicanism; in parts of Germany, Lutheranism; etc.), 
a given Christian denomination was granted by the government 
a monopoly: only it would be granted freedom of operation and 
public support. However, the monopoly and the support came 
at a price: the church in question was expected to ally itself with 
the ruling government, to justify its claims to “divine institu- 
tion,” to exhort the faithful to observe civil laws as “the will of 
God,” and to mute criticism and resentment directed against the 
government. 

Slowly, this interlocking of church and state that fed into the 
bloodletting of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century religious 
wars gave way, though even today some relics of this arrange- 
ment exist in England and Scandinavia and Switzerland. The 
U.S. Constitution marked the first great institutionalized break 
away from this European pattern—no religious group was to 
have privileged position in this country.” Important as this step 
was, it handled only one aspect of “establishment,” the overtly 
political arrangement. Socially and culturally, Protestantism has 
been the established religion of the United States for most of its 
history. Perhaps no one has described more graphically this 
cultural eminence of Protestantism than Martin Marty in his 
Righteous Empire;8 and it is this same Martin Marty who, in an 
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editorial in The Christian Century on the occasion of John Ken- 
nedy’s election, suggested that this event reflected the decline of 
Protestantism as America’s established religion.? 

What is important for our case analysis is the background 
assumption that to be American has something to do with being 
religious—as a matter of fact, being truly American is part of 
being religious. While Protestantism was the soil in which this 
attitude grew, both Catholics and Jews bought into this view as a 
way of finding acceptance into the mainstream of United States 
life and into “the American dream.” 

In this understanding of “the church,” religion exists to sup- 
port the political and social “establishment,” not to challenge it. 
This is mirrored in the fact that in each community, and in the 
country as a whole, there has been a core of professional men 
(and they were generally expected to be men) who were the 
“solid citizens,” the pillars of public life, who stood for law and 
order, for public tranquillity, for “American values.” It was they 
whom people expected to initiate, stimulate, and guide the 
activity of the community. And clergy have always been a most 
respected element in this group. Some clergy representatives 
were expected at civic ceremonies, at public holidays, at 
luncheons initiating public ventures—they were there to invoke 
God's blessing on the successful progress of the status quo. They 
did not give the policy speeches; they did the praying. 

Clearly there is much good in this linkage of religion and 
social life, for fidelity to religious principles can undergird and 
animate idealism and integrity in public life. This would point to 
a positively creative symbiosis of discipleship and citizenship. At 
the same time, there is real danger that the linkage can lead to 
religion being co-opted by the political-economic power struc- 
ture. The danger has more than once been realized. 

Some voices have been raised against such exploitation of 
religion, none more critical and demanding than that of 
Reinhold Niebuhr as he summoned Protestantism (and indi- 
rectly other religious groups in the United States) to become 
“prophetic religion,” to confront American public life and 
United States governmental policies with the values of the gos- 
pel.?° And in this past fifty years there has been a growing 
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awareness that Christianity cannot conscientiously parrot the 
views of those who in American society are in the seats of 
power. This has found frequent (and sometimes unpopular) 
expression in statements of the National Council of Churches, in 
public utterances of Jewish leadership, and in pastoral letters of 
the U.S. Catholic Bishops. 

The shift away from passive agreement with official United 
States policies has not been as evident on the grass-roots level as 
it has been in theological and official church circles. With the rise 
of the civil rights movement and the public debate about the 
moral acceptability of the Vietnam War, the questioning of 
United States government policy by religious leadership has 
become much more evident, and within religious groups there 
has been an accompanying increase in criticism of this lead- 
ership because of its “leftist leanings.” There is in the docu- 
mentation of our case some reference to this criticism: In his 
response to Ross’s letter (see Appendix C), the associate pastor 
mentions that the General Assembly has been active in request- 
ing church members to write their congressional representatives 
on social issues, but “these requests are seldom transmitted to 
the membership of the churches for fear of the outcry that the 
church is ‘too political.’ ” 

These underlying shifts and uncertainties in the United States 
regarding the relation of religion to civic life and structures are 
reflected in The Church of the Covenant, as they probably 
would be in most mainline Christian groups. “Disestablish- 
ment” is not completely acknowledged; most people are uneasy 
with a prophetic church that would come into conflict with the 
government; discipleship is not seen by many as a challenge to 
compliant citizenship. Yet the debate on granting sanctuary 
clearly revealed within the congregation a split in attitudes re- 
garding the relation between religion and the political establish- 
ment. For some, the notion of violating a civil law ran counter to 
their conviction that Christians should be law-abiding. More- 
over, interference in political matters such as United States for- 
eign policy in Central America was not appropriate to religion; 
religion and politics were to be kept separate—’Render unto 
Caesar. . .” Though this view was not shared by those favoring 
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sanctuary, it did find support in the congregation’s statement of 
sanctuary: “The congregation has taken no stand regarding 
United States foreign policy in Central America.”! 

One can get some insight into the dilemma presented to many 
in the congregation who found their previous linkage of cit- 
izenship and Christian discipleship challenged by the sanctuary 
issue. That Christians should be observant of law had been a 
basic religious conviction, and this apparently had been accom- 
panied by the assumption that the law of the gospel and the law 
of the land would not conflict. Now this assumption was being 
questioned. Ross's letter to the associate pastor and members of 
the Mission Committee (see Appendix C) gives eloquent ex- 
pression of the determination to keep discipleship consonant 
with citizenship: 


If we, as Christians, wish to do the greatest good for the oppressed 
peoples of the world, . . . we must do it within the framework of 
laws which we have been in the past, now are, and will be in the 
future putting upon ourselves. Rather than work outside the realm 
of law, the church must work harder within the law. 


At one level, it is possible to interpret the controversy within 
the congregation in the classical terms of “law” and “spirit.” This 
certainly is an instance of that perennial tension; but reports of 
open meetings and interviews with key individuals in the de- 
bate indicate the importance of the fact that “the law” in question 
is the law of this nation. In that case, one could read the tension 
as being not that of law and spirit but that between the law of 
God (as reflected in the parable of the good Samaritan) and the 
law of the state.!* On the other hand, one could also see it as a 
conflict between two views of citizenship, between citizenship 
transformed by the higher ideals and responsibilities intrinsic to 
discipleship and citizenship untouched by such influence. }3 


Believers of “God’s Word” 


It is significant that appeal was made to a biblical text in order 
to support the view of separation of church and state, whereas 
appeal was made to the parable of the good Samaritan by those 
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advocating sanctuary; for this indicates another element of the 
underlying ecclesiology—the church is made up of those who 
follow “the word of God.” Though technical biblical scholarship 
and related hermeneutical discussion have broadened the no- 
tion of “word of God,” popular understanding still limits the 
meaning of the term to the Bible. The members of The Church of 
the Covenant are no exception: for them the texts of the Bible 
have unique authority because they are “God’s word.” 

Having said this, one must examine the “contextuality”;!4 one 
must look more closely at the particular way in which the con- 
gregation sees itself accepting the Bible and using it to guide its 
faith and life. The evidence for such a judgment is limited—we 
do not have a serious analysis of the homiletic explanation of 
scriptural texts that has been fashioning the congregation’s un- 
derstanding for decades; nor do we have a record of the manner 
in which Bible study groups have for years been dealing with 
scripture, especially the New Testament. However, one gets a 
definite impression that people understand and use the Bible at 
the level of “doing good”—it is the “good book” that provides 
guidelines for their ethical judgments and behavior. 

Christians are, then, the group of people to whom God has 
revealed God’s will. This revelation took place, of course, in the 
teaching of Jesus, was confirmed by Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion, and recorded in scripture. The divine will finds expression 
in a double level of law: the human laws formulated by legiti- 
mate governments and the laws given more directly by God, 
with the latter having greater authority. One would expect these 
laws to complement one another, though at times conflict arises 
between the two—at least apparent conflict. It is just such a 
conflict that faced the congregation of The Church of the Cove- 
nant; and one can sense that the persons who opposed the 
granting of sanctuary were uneasy because of their own belief 
that God's law takes priority over human law. 

The mode of the church that is operating in this perspective is 
the “school” model, which has been one of the more common 
ways of thinking about Christianity over the centuries. Accord- 
ing to this model, church leaders have teaching as a principal 
ministry and the faithful join congregations to be taught the 
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Christian gospel.!5 And since religion tends to be identified 
with morality, the teaching in question is teaching about Chris- 
tian moral behavior. 

There is an important qualification that needs to be intro- 
duced, lest the impression be given that the members of Cove- 
nant Church see their use of scripture in purely academic terms. 
Occasionally some expression such as “with the guidance of the 
Spirit” is used in the congregation’s discussions. The casual 
nature of the reference to this notion and the fact that it seems to 
be taken for granted by people point to a basic shared belief that 
God’s Spirit accompanies sincere Christians in their effort to 
interpret “the word of God.” The Christian community is not 
just a group of biblical students; it is a Spirit-guided assembly of 
those committed to following out the will of God in their lives. 

The school model for the church is operative in the eccle- 
siology of Covenant Church; the underlying and implicit as- 
sumption is that God is the primary teacher and the Bible the 
primary instrument of God’s teaching. 


Saved or Saviors? 


Another aspect of the implicit ecclesiology of the congregation 
is representative of a dialectic that has been present in Chris- 
tianity since its inception. Does one become a Christian in order 
to be saved or in order to participate in the ministry of saving 
“the world”? Very early in the history of Christianity the under- 
standing emerged that the great majority of the faithful were 
receptive of salvation; they were saved by fidelity to their mem- 
bership in the church. Only the relatively few who were or- 
dained ministers belonged to the “active” side of the church; 
they were mediators of salvation to the others. Concentration on 
the idea that one entered the church in order to “get to heaven,” 
“to save one’s soul,” was reflected in the controversial principle, 
“Outside the church, no salvation.” 

With the nineteenth and especially the twentieth century 
there has come a noticeable shift in emphasis. “Rediscovery of 
the laity,” greater availability of education, scriptural and histor- 
ical scholarship, the impact of worldwide wars—all have contrib- 
uted to increased emphasis on the active discipleship and 
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ministerial responsibility that rests on all Christians. One finds 
some expression of this already in American Christians’ belief in 
their “manifest destiny” to shape history, in the controversies of 
the abolitionist movement, in the social gospel teaching of Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch and his disciples.!© But with the years of the 
Great Depression and then the New Deal, with the rise of 
nazism and World War II, the active discipleship of all members 
of the church became an object of increased reflection and plan- 
ning in the various Christian denominations. It is not incidental 
to our case that the catalytic intervention of Paul Williams took 
place during a retreat invited by the committee on adult educa- 
tion to speak on the question of “the ministry of the laity.”!” 

Yet the idea that religion is an individual private affair con- 
tinues to run deep in the American religious psyche. After 
several decades of apparently giving way to increased social 
involvement by Christian churches, it has recently reasserted 
itself in a strong surge of fundamentalism. Not surprisingly, this 
renascent fundamentalism has quickly forged a close alliance 
with reactionary political developments. 

To characterize the Covenant Church congregation, or for that 
matter any element of it, as “reactionary” or “fundamentalist” 
would be a caricature. Perhaps the term “traditional” would be 
more appropriate, for evidence drawn from such things as an- 
nual reports or short historical accounts indicates that the con- 
gregation has strong roots in its past, cherishes its traditional 
views and practices, and wishes to preserve its identity and its 
distinctive congregational existence despite urban development 
and demographic shifts. 18 

However, the tension between “saving” or “being saved” has 
clearly touched the congregation; it exists most centrally in the 
differing views and ministerial objectives of the two pastors. It is 
reflected in the two goals of being an agent for social betterment 
or of gaining more members for the congregation. It is reflected 
in the view of a large portion of the congregation that they 
should tend to their own parish affairs and not be involved as a 
congregation in projects that are more properly “political.” This 
stands in some tension with the emphasis on responsibility for 
society that is voiced by some, including the leaders in the 
sanctuary decision. Yet even among the more socially minded it 
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seems often to be a question of what they as gospel-believing 
individuals should do rather than something that “the church” 
should be doing. 


Organization Model for the Church 


The distinction between what individual Christians should be 
doing for society and what the church as such should be doing 
points to the implicit role of the organizational model in the way 
people in The Church of the Covenant think about the church. 
This, of course, has been one of the dominant models—perhaps 
the dominant model—for most Christians for centuries.!? People 
think of themselves as members of a particular religious group- 
ing that is organized as the Presbyterian Church or the Episcopal 
Church or the United Methodist Church. They recognize their 
particular denomination more in terms of its external structures 
than of its distinctive ethos or beliefs. The organizational aspects 
of church life are what occupy them for the most part in congre- 
gational meetings other than services of worship. 

That is not to say that there is no conscious appreciation of the 
Christian ideal of “discipleship.” But even those who wish to be 
faithful disciples often think of this as loyal and persevering 
participation in their denomination’s structured activities rather 
than in personal relationship to the risen Christ. That disci- 
pleship might mean some present-day exemplification of the 
prophetic protest against exploitative authority that led Jesus of 
Nazareth into conflict with the Jewish leadership is apparently a 
notion foreign to most of the congregation. In this they are 
probably not much different from the average Christian con- 
gregation in the United States. What is notable is that the notion 
of Christian prophetic witness clearly played a part in the deci- 
sion finally made for sanctuary. 

Because of Covenant Church’s traditional emphasis on the 
Bible one might ask whether there is any operative identity of 
themselves as Christians in terms of the Pauline symbolism of 
the body of Christ. There is no indication of this. If they have a 
corporate sense, and the regular members of Covenant Church 
do manifest a corporate social identity, the governing model 
seems to be rather that of a group unified and active through 
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democratic political processes applied to the church rather than 
the life model associated with “body.” 


Church and Mission 


In the entire process of deciding on sanctuary in The Church 
of the Covenant, the initiative was taken by the congregation’s 
Mission Committee. This raises the question: How central is 
mission to the church’s existence? And that in turn raises the 
prior question: How is the term “mission” to be understood 
when applied to Christianity? 

Indications are that there is no consensus in the congregation 
on either of the two ecclesiological questions. While statements 
were made by those actively pursuing sanctuary that “mission is 
at the heart of the church,” there were many other persons 
(including the pastor?) who saw mission outreach as one among 
activities assigned to committee although the central concern of 
the congregation had to do with worship. Moreover, if one 
examines the congregation’s annual report's list of activities un- 
dertaken by the Mission Committee, it seems that two types of 
effort occupy the committee: (a) raising funds to send to the 
larger Presbyterian Church (General Assembly, presbytery) and 
(b) doing “works of mercy,” such as preparing and delivering 
Christmas gift baskets or visiting prisoners or sharing in the 
fight against world hunger.?° Significantly, the appeal of Paul 
Williams that triggered the sanctuary issue for the congregation 
and the reaction of those present at the retreat were couched in 
terms of “works of mercy.” There was, as they reported it, a 
renewal of “awareness of the congregation’s need to identify 
with the bleeding person abandoned on the roadside.” 

One would not expect that a congregation like The Church of 
the Covenant had been engaged in theological reflection about 
the mission of Christianity, and so one would not expect the 
congregation to be aware of the extent to which this notion has 
undergone radical reappraisal during the past two decades. 
Only in the conversations between Carr and Mann do we find 
evidence of such awareness, though Carr felt at the end of the 
sanctuary decision that the entire congregation had come to a 
new level of understanding “mission.”*? 
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To some extent at least, the tension between this general 
understanding and the more activist understanding of a few, 
including those who animated the decision for sanctuary, is 
reflected in the attitude and activity of the two pastors. The 
senior pastor sees his function as work with children who can 
continue on as the nucleus of the congregation, planning and 
executing the services of worship, and managing the practical 
side of the congregation; although the associate pastor is more of 
a “social activist” and works with those in the congregation who 
share this kind of religious orientation. 

It appears that for most of the people in The Church of the 
Covenant, including the pastor, the congregation exists so that 
people can “go to church.” That churchgoing is something good 
for people, that it somehow fits into people being solid citizens 
and trustworthy neighbors, is an attitude well established in 
American public opinion. Moreover, there is the shared moral 
conviction that human beings should rather regularly worship 
the divinity. This view is reflected in the recognized phenom- 
enon that many young adults who had drifted away from reli- 
gious practice return to the church when their children come of 
school age, because religion is something that children really 
ought to have. This is accepted by the ministerial strategy of the 
pastor of The Church of the Covenant: he attributes the increas- 
ing membership and revitalization of the congregation over the 
past two decades to his work with children. 

“Doing good” is meant to be a result of going to church. After 
all, that is the point of many of the sermons preached to a 
congregation. For the most part, this is a matter of individual 
ethical behavior, even when it involves being concerned for 
those in need. One does not get a sense from the sanctuary 
debate at The Church of the Covenant that the congregation as a 
corporate reality exists in order to challenge prophetically the 
structures and procedures of society, that Christianity exists in 
order to transform human history into the realm of God. 


Summary 


Indications are that the underlying ecclesiology of The Church 
of the Covenant is much like that of other mainline Christian 
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congregations in the United States. There is no completely ho- 
mogeneous notion of what the church is or is meant to be; but in 
general there is an understanding that Christians should gather 
regularly to acknowledge the mercy and sovereignty of God, 
that this forms a valuable fellowship of people who are con- 
cerned about decency and idealism, that regular participation in 
the congregation keeps them in contact with their deepest tradi- 
tions and values, and that it provides the framework for doing 
some of the things that “good Christians” should do. This un- 
derlying view is neither detailed nor sophisticated nor explicitly 
enunciated; but apparently it provides a continuing basis for the 
survival, even the growth, of The Church of the Covenant. More 
than that, in the case of granting sanctuary it proved capable of 
grounding a prophetic decision that ran somewhat contrary to 
the conservative ethos of the congregation. 
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New York: Association Press, 1960; vol. 2, New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1960). 

7. See Mead, The Lively Experiment. Mead traces the evolution as 
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well as the origins of “separation of church and state” in the United 
States. 

8. Martin E. Marty, Righteous Empire: The Protestant Experience in 
America (New York: Dial Press, 1970). 

9. Martin E. Marty, “American Freedom and Catholic Persuasion,” 
Christian Century 77:1315-17. 

10. Still one of the best introductions to Reinhold Niebuhr’s role in 
religious and public life is the series of essays in Charles W. Kegley and 
Robert W. Bretall, eds., Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social, and Politi- 
cal Thought (New York: Macmillan Co., 1956). 

11. See, in this volume, Nelle G. Slater, “A Case Study of Offering 
Hospitality: Choosing to Be a Sanctuary Church.” For the retention of 
some such phrase in earlier drafts of the congregational statement, see 
pp. 5 and 6. 

12. This seems quite clear in Larry Ross’s letter (see Appendix C). It 
is also the spirit reflected on p. 3 of the annual report, where, in 
mentioning the sanctuary decision, it remarks, “Involvement in contro- 
versial issues, such as sanctuary and church relocation, takes its toll in 
any church. . . a price yet to be determined in ‘84. But in all times and 
circumstances, redemption in Christ is made known and that was best 
realized in the further development of lay leadership among those who 
practiced the premise of Presbyterism that all things be done in order 
and with decency.” 

13. As John Coleman’s seminal essay, “Charity or Solidarity in Jus- 
tice?” in this volume indicates, the dialectic between discipleship and 
citizenship was central to the process of The Church of the Covenant 
deciding to provide sanctuary. 

14. See, in this volume, Brueggemann, “Textuality in the Church.” 

15. Clearly, a prominent self-identity element of the pastor was that 
of “educator.” 

16. Cf. Sydney E. Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People, 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1972). 

17. In this regard, it is also significant that Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of 
Discipleship played a role in the educational process connected with the 
sanctuary decision. | 

18. This cherishing of tradition is clearly reflected in the annual 
report of the congregation. It was also reflected in the traumatic implica- 
tions of the relocation of the church which was being decided at the 
same time as the sanctuary matter. 

19. For a discussion of the different approaches to imagining or 
thinking about the church, see Avery Dulles, Models of the Church 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1974). 

20. Slater, “A Case Study,” p. 18. 

21. Ibid. For the most part, “mission” appears to be equitable with 
any and all outreach activity, with the notion that Christians should be 
concerned about and helpful to their fellow human beings and with a 
carry-over of the traditional idea of evangelization as a means of gaining 
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converts to Christianity. With only a few exceptions, most notably 
Mann, who had been exposed to “liberation theology,” members of the 
congregation seem not to espouse the position that Christians should 
be involved in a systematic transformation of human history. Rather, 
“the leadership at Covenant Church choose to focus on the mission of 
the church as a group that is called forth by people in need” (Slater, 
“Offering Hospitality,” pp. 17-19). 


[EDITOR'S Postscript: Readers of this essay may find it profitable to read 
Bernard Cooke's essay, “Basic Christian Understandings,” in Education 
for Citizenship and Discipleship, ed. Mary C. Boys, the companion volume 
from the National Faculty Seminar. ] 





Religious Education for Practical 
Theological Thinking and Action: 
Discipleship and Citizenshtp 
in the Ecology of Faith 


Don S. Browning 


[Eprror’s Nore: Don Browning’s scholarship is identified with 
pastoral care, ethics, and theology. In this essay he employs his 
methodological analysis for practical theology to the Centerville 
scene. Using his revised correlational model, he examines the 
“thickness” of Covenant Church’s engagement. 

Readers who transfer Browning’s method to their functioning 
through social life in congregations can come to appreciate lead- 
ership roles of individuals and groups in providing vision for 
action. What metaphors are operative to help transform the 
ethics of citizenship and the strategies of discipleship? Practical 
theology is intertwined in the thought of church members. 
Education for citizenship and Christian discipleship should help 
us to understand from where we have come, where we are, and 
where we are called to move in the ecology of Christian wit- 
ness. ]} 
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Ipe CHURCH OF THE COVENANT helps us to understand many 
of the dilemmas of Christian religious education in the modern 
church. It aids us in understanding the power of the Christian 
community in forming religious persons. But it also helps us see 
how religious persons as individuals sometimes transcend the 
level of moral thinking of a particular religious community and, 
in turn, function to transform that community. It helps us un- 
derstand the tension between education for discipleship and 
education for citizenship. And it enables us to comprehend how 
a religious group can educate itself to think in a practical theo- 
logical way about a fundamental issue in social praxis that faces 
not only the church but the society as a whole. Hence, we have 
an opportunity to learn in this case study a great deal about how 
a church can educate itself to relate its discipleship to its cit- 
izenship. 

In my essay in the companion volume, I define Christian 
religious education as “a process of practical theology aimed at 
creating individuals capable of entering into a community of 
theological reflection and participating in the action that will 
follow from it.”1 The Church of the Covenant is not simply 
educating itself in static truths and knowledge of Christian the- 
ology and church history. Nor is it educating itself about Chris- 
tian truths learned simply and directly from the Bible and then 
applied to the particular issue of whether to become a sanctuary 
church. It is, rather, educating itself to take part in an elaborate 
critical conversation. This conversation involved learning to 
think about various kinds of truth (factual truth, moral truth, 
religious truth) in terms of their implications for particular 
courses of action. We must admit, I believe, that the educational 
process through which this congregation went was staggeringly 
complex. But this is the case, not just with this church, but for all 
religious groups trying to educate themselves for practical ac- 
tion. To understand the complexity and sophistication of this 
educational process (a process that was certainly, however, not 
beyond criticism) is itself a worthwhile endeavor. To learn some- 
thing from it for other educational ventures is even more impor- 
tant. 

I touch on a variety of theoretical issues in my other essay 
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which I will not have space to illustrate here. For instance, in that 
essay? I speak of Christian religious education as a revised cor- 
relational process. In addition, I discuss the five levels of prac- 
tical theological thinking from both the perspective of what they 
mean for principled moral reflection and from the perspective of 
their implications for Christian character and virtue. I also dis- 
cuss the process of Christian education from the perspective of 
the five dimensions of practical theological thinking. The scope 
of this present essay does not allow room to discuss any of those 
sets of concepts. I must limit myself to illustrating the nature of 
practical theological reflection as it appeared in the thinking of 
the community of inquiry that surrounded The Church of the 
Covenant. This means illustrating the meaning of the five levels 
of practical theological thinking by showing how they function 
in the thought and education of The Church of the Covenant as 
it copes with the issue of sanctuary. 

What is surprising about the educational process that occurred 
at The Church of the Covenant is that it happened with little self- 
conscious direction from the professional educators of the 
church, although there clearly was some such direction. There 
seemed to be a general level of readiness that existed in the 
congregation among a host of talented and dedicated laypeople; 
this permitted an ecology of critical conversation to emerge in 
the church almost spontaneously. I contend that Christian reli- 
gious education is the more or less self-conscious process of 
stimulating, focusing, summarizing, and refocusing this ecology 
of conversation—this ecology of critical practical theological 
thought toward the clarification of action. 

In ways that Covenant Church did not fully understand, it 
uncovered an important agenda for Christian religious educa- 
tion in our time. This is the question of how one educates 
simultaneously for discipleship and citizenship. Christian reli- 
gious education in the United States has had an uneven stance 
with regard to these two goals; generally one or the other em- 
phasis has been either slighted or downright ignored. For in- 
stance, Jack Seymour, Robert O’Gorman, and Charles Foster 
have shown in their book The Church in the Education of the Public 
(1984) that the Protestant churches during the nineteenth cen- 
tury did have a variety of educational programs for people, 
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especially children, in the general public who were not them- 
selves members. The Sunday school program evolved from this 
but gradually became narrowed to be a program for children and 
adults within a church's particular membership.’ But even here, 
it is not clear that the explicit agenda of educating individuals to 
become responsible and critical citizens as well as disciples was 
ever a goal of either the education of the public or the education 
of official members of the church. 

On the other hand, the liberal religious education movement 
of the early decades of the twentieth century very much had 
education for citizenship as an explicit goal, even of Christian 
education within the confines of the local church. The work of 
George Albert Coe and William Clayton Bower held education 
for democratic citizenship as such a dominant goal of Christian 
education that, in retrospect, one wonders just what place edu- 
cation for Christian discipleship actually had in their points of 
view.4 In these figures, the values of democracy constituted the 
foundations of a civil religion. Distinctively Christian values 
were almost absorbed into these democratic values, and educa- 
tion for responsible participation in the democratic process. 

The neo-orthodox reaction to the marriage between Christian 
education and the civil religion of democracy helped distinguish 
once again discipleship from citizenship just as it helped us 
distinguish Christianity from any particular cultural expression. 
Discipleship and citizenship—even citizenship in democratic 
countries—are not exactly the same things. However, once dis- 
tinguished with the help of neo-orthodoxy, it is not clear that 
Christian religious education ever once again established in 
practice the appropriate relation between the two sets of goals. 
Nor did it establish just what responsibility Christian religious 
education should exercise for pursuing the goal of education for 
citizenship as well as discipleship. 

The goals of Christian religious education cannot be sorted out 
with regard to these two values on strictly procedural or tech- 
nical educational grounds. They must be decided on substantive 
theological and philosophical grounds. Some theological leaders 
of neo-orthodoxy, such as Reinhold Niebuhr, had much to say 
about both the distinctions and the interrelations between disci- 
pleship and citizenship. It is not clear, however, that Christian 
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education took responsibility for clarifying the practical theology 
of these distinctions for what they actually mean for the pro- 
cedures and institutionalization of religious education. 


Reinhold Niebuhr on Discipleship and Citizenship 


It will be useful to have a normative position on the relation of 
discipleship and citizenship to guide us in our analysis of The 
Church of the Covenant. In choosing the view of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, I am not saying that it is the only important one. Nor 
am I saying that it is entirely adequate. Even though it is a 
powerful position that has also been very influential, it is not 
beyond criticism on both theological and philosophical grounds. 

Niebuhr’s understanding of the relation of discipleship and 
citizenship hinged on the distinction between agape as self- 
sacrificial love and mutuality. He believed that self-sacrificial love 
was the norm and ideal of the Christian life. The Christian is to 
be willing to love the neighbor, and even the stranger and the 
enemy, with impartial and steadfast love, with no thought of the 
benefits that this love might bring to oneself.© One is to be 
willing to do this to the point of self-sacrifice of one’s personal 
happiness, security, and even one’s life. This, we can conclude, 
is the essence for Niebuhr of Christian discipleship. This is the 
meaning of following Jesus, of being his disciple, and of bearing 
his cross. 

Niebuhr, however, saw limitations to the life of discipleship 
within the context of sinful and fallen human history. Hence, 
Niebuhr saw history on the whole as functioning on a different 
ethic—an ethic of mutuality. Mutuality is the best that human 
beings in the finite world can achieve in any sustained way in 
either their intimate relations or civic responsibilities. Mutuality 
is not itself an ethic of sacrificial love. It is an ethic of equality— 
an ethic of equal regard, distributive justice, and balanced 
power. It is the ethic of citizenship, especially as citizenship 
would be defined in modern democratic societies. It is, in effect, 
the ethic of the polis. 

Niebuhr is known as a Christian realist in that he believed 
Christians should be willing to live the life of citizenship—the 
life of mutuality, equal regard, justice, and balanced power. 
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Further, they should be willing to take the necessary practical 
steps to bring this state of affairs into reality. Nonetheless 
Niebuhr thought that citizenship as defined by mutuality should 
be informed by discipleship as defined by agape and self-sacri- 
ficial love. When citizenship is seen as mutuality and disci- 
pleship as self-sacrificial love, their relationship is well sum- 
marized in the following quote: 


Sacrificial love thus represents a tangent towards “eternity” in the 
field of historical ethics. It is nevertheless the support of all histor- 
ical ethics; for the self cannot achieve relations of mutual and 
reciprocal affection with others if its actions are dominated by the 
fear that they may not be reciprocated. Mutuality is not a possible 
achievement if it is made the intention and goal of any action. 
Sacrificial love is thus paradoxically related to mutual love; and this 
relation is an ethical counterpart of the general relation of super- 
history to history.” 


Hence, as a concession to the realities of finite and sinful broken 
life, the Christian is allowed to live the ethic of mutuality. Still 
the Christian is to be inspired by the ethic of agape and self- 
sacrifice as a way of nourishing, revitalizing, and sustaining the 
ethic of mutuality. Hence, the ethic of discipleship is an ideal 
that, in itself, can never be purely and completely implemented 
in this world. Nonetheless, the ethic of discipleship sustains the 
ethic of citizenship and is the presupposition of the mutuality at 
which it aims. 


Christian Education as Practical Theological Reflection 


In struggling to state the appropriate relation between disci- 
pleship and citizenship, The Church of the Covenant did not 
consciously use the thought of Niebuhr, but in certain respects 
the members discovered a position close to his. But my primary 
interest is in the process of thought and discovery through 
which they went. The Church of the Covenant went through a 
massive and highly complex process of thought. It was very 
practical thought designed to clarify the goals and strategies of 
action pertaining to the sanctuary issue. For the most part, it was 
practical theological thought, and it exhibits the complexity of this 
kind of thinking. The nature and process of practical thinking 
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are now a very important agenda on the contemporary intellec- 
tual scene. Liberation theology, critical theory, Marxist thought, 
the neopragmatism of Richard Rorty and Richard Bernstein, 
British ordinary language analysis, and the new interest in prac- 
tical theology are all expressions of this widespread interest.® 
Studying the ecology of practical thinking of The Church of the 
Covenant can contribute a great deal to the culture-side interest 
in this vital concern with how groups think practically about the 
formation of their common life and practice. 

The practical theological thinking of The Church of the Cove- 
nant went through several steps, as does all practical thinking. 
When the members first confronted the issue of sanctuary, they 
went through an initial step of defining the problem. Then they 
went through the step of more deeply understanding it. Third, 
they submitted themselves to a critical conversation where they 
tested emerging views of their Christian responsibility against 
the prevalent social and governmental prescriptions of their 
duty. Fourth, they took steps to implement their strategy of action. 
Although these steps are discernible, the members did not fol- 
low them in strict succession. For instance, questions of strategy 
emerged quite early in the process of inquiry and decision 
making. 

Not only does practical thinking have a rough sequential or- 
dering along the lines of these four steps, it also has a “thick- 
ness” to it. I reviewed the idea of the thickness of practical 
theological thinking in my essay in Education for Citizenship and 
Discipleship. I use the metaphor of thickness to communicate the 
idea that all practical thinking, whether it is explicitly religious or 
not, has many different dimensions to it. Practical thinking has a 
complexity and richness about it that we often overlook unless 
we stop and think about all that goes into it. I have argued that 
there are five dimensions to all practical thinking. We often see 
the five dimensions function most clearly when we are in the 
midst of a critical conversation with alternative interpretations of 
experience, as in step 3 mentioned above. There is (1) a visional 
or metaphorical dimension, (2) an obligational dimension, (3) a 
tendency-need dimension, (4) a contextual dimension, and fi- 
nally, (5) a rule-role dimension. Since I already have described 
these dimensions in considerable detail in the essay referred to 
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and in various other writings, I will give only a brief review of 
their meaning here. 

These five dimensions (I sometimes call them levels) merge 
together in the richness or thickness of our ordinary moral 
experience. But we can distinguish them from one another when 
we stop and deeply reflect on what goes into our practical 
thinking. These five dimensions are hierarchically related: the 
visional and obligational dimensions have a more encompassing 
influence upon our moral decisions than do the remaining three 
dimensions. Yet the relation between the three dimensions is not 
necessarily deductive. All systems of practical thinking do not 
deduce their principles of obligation from their deep visions and 
metaphors about the way the world really is. Nor is our under- 
standing of our basic tendencies and needs or the way we 
interpret our social contexts in all respects determined by the 
visional and obligational dimensions of practical thinking, al- 
though our understanding of them is significantly influenced by 
these first two dimensions. But a fuller understanding of these 
five dimensions and how Covenant Church used them can be 
conveyed if we actually move into an analysis of the thinking 
and educational process it passed through. 


Discerning the Context 


Practical thinking begins in many important respects by our 
confronting a problem that sets up a dissonance or conflict in 
our normal perceptions of reality. This happened for some key 
members of The Church of the Covenant at their annual lead- 
ership retreat in January of 1983. There, among others, they 
confronted the personal testimony of the Lincolnesque figure of 
Paul Williams. Williams's speech before the lay leaders and min- 
isters of the church left them with a problem, a dissonance, a 
mild but effective cognitive shock. In many ways, Paul Williams 
was like them—conservative, business-oriented, Republican. 
He, like these lay leaders, espoused a central principle of the 
Christian faith—the principle of neighbor love. But Paul Wil- 
liams presented them with a dilemma: he challenged them by 
insisting, with all the authority of one who was existentially 
living what he was preaching, that the church could not really be 
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the church unless it got “involved in loving its neighbor by 
reaching out to the world.”? Therein lay the dilemma and cog- 
nitive dissonance: as much like Paul Williams as these people 
were, they were not certain they were living the principle of 
neighbor love as was he. Few of them were involved in Habitat 
for Humanity, in urban housing improvements, and in the 
knotty and somewhat frightening situation surrounding “Cen- 
tral American refugees whose lives were in jeopardy.”!° The 
witness of Paul Williams confronted many of the congregation 
for the first time with the alleged double bind in which Amer- 
ican policies were placing innocent people from El Salvador and 
Guatemala. 

Within a short time after the retreat, The Church of the Cove- 
nant had an opportunity to test the reality of these policies and 
their effects. Paul telephoned Covenant Church and asked it to 
“provide hospitality” to a group of refugees from El Salvador 
who wanted to speak on the sanctuary movement. The request 
was relayed to the session, and the debate that ensued deepened 
the congregation’s sense of the problematic and its various con- 
tradictions. Questions began to emerge. Are there really people 
whose lives are in jeopardy because of the questionable immi- 
gration policies of the United States government? Should a 
church host illegal aliens who themselves might be advocating 
an illegal practice such as the granting of sanctuary? Such issues 
required study before action, and the session referred the issue 
to the Mission Committee. 

The Mission Committee, in studying the question of sanctu- 
ary, immediately embroiled itself in a plethora of contextual 
issues. In understanding the context of a practical issue, a group 
such as a church must simply ask: What is happening? What 
actually is the problem and what are the forces determining it? 
The committee collected information and, it seems, rather 
rapidly made a judgment about several aspects of the issue and 
its context, that is, that there actually were refugees who feared 
for their lives from death squads, guerrillas, and irrational Cen- 
tral American governmental forces; that these refugees were 
appealing for refuge in the United States; and that the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service was in a situation of self-contra- 
diction with its own legal framework and certain established 
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international traditions for the handling of political refugees. 
Furthermore, the committee determined that it would need to 
handle all of these issues within the context of the conservative 
political traditions of Centerville. And finally, the Mission Com- 
mittee became fully aware of the severe penalties, entailing 
imprisonment and fines, that the law had decreed should fall on 
those who house or transport illegal aliens. All of these factors 
constituted the context of the sanctuary issue at The Church of 
the Covenant. This last contextual element meant simply that 
certain actions on the sanctuary question could “cost” those 
involved; it led to the question of the cost of discipleship. 

One who reads the records of the Mission Committee’s meet- 
ings is struck by how quickly—possibly too quickly—it made 
judgments about the factuality of these contextual issues. Fur- 
ther, one is struck by how the committee also rapidly decided to 
restrict its contextual inquiry, that is, restrict its efforts to answer 
the question of “What is happening?” The key to practical theo- 
logical thinking—what makes theological thinking genuinely 
practical—is the moment of describing the situation or context of 
the practical action being considered. To describe this context is 
to describe what the various actors involved in the problem are 
actually doing. This is what Thomas Groome means, in part, by 
“naming the present action.”!! It is also close to what Edward 
Farley means by the “situational” pole of practical theology. !* So 
to do practical theology (and that is precisely what the Mission 
Committee was trying to do) one must try to describe what the 
relevant actors in the situation are doing; in this case, that means 
asking what the United States governmental agencies, refugees, 
guerrillas, death squads, and Salvadoran and Guatemalan gov- 
ernments are doing. And finally, it entails asking, “What are we, 
The Church of the Covenant, doing?” Asking “What are we 
doing?” is prior to asking, “What should we do?” In Covenant 
Church’s asking this last question, about what it had been doing, 
the answer was clearly, “Nothing.” But the answer that “this 
issue was not any of its business,” while probably never justi- 
fied, would clearly not be so now; Paul Williams had asked 
Covenant Church to provide hospitality to these strangers— 
refugees who were refugees in part because of actions that the 
committee’s government had taken. With the refugees literally 
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knocking on Covenant Church's door, the issue was now, as 
William James called it, a “forced” issue that could not be 
avoided. A response to the pleas of the refugees needed to be 
made 

But we cannot leave this discussion of the contextual nature of 
practical theological thinking without observing the subtle way 
in which the committee’s awareness of various facets of the 
contextual issue led the members to limit their contextual analy- 
sis. Aware of the politically conservative nature of Centerville 
and The Church of the Covenant, the committee set aside a 
significant portion of the contextual analysis. The members in 
fact did not ask, What is the United States government doing in 
Guatemala and El Salvador? Although they researched the ques- 
tion of the immigration policies of the United States, they did not 
systematically delve into the policies of the United States gov- 
ernment in these Central American countries. Their awareness 
of the conservative character of the community plus a narrow 
understanding of the meaning of neighbor love led them to pull 
back from this inquiry. In anticipation of step 5—the rule and 
role stage when questions of strategy and concrete action should 
most directly be confronted—the committee members took the 
stand in their communication to the session that “It is not our 
intention to make a statement concerning foreign policy.”!% This 
points to a stance that the committee and later the congregation 
as a whole would finally take. It was a stance that claimed that 
they were not taking a political position but simply performing 
an act of Christian charity. Whatever the wisdom of this stance 
as a practical strategy, it is clear that the committee members 
were most definitely taking a political stance against the policies 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, although they 
refused to take a negative stance against the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s policies in Central America. Rather than being non- 
political, their circumscription of the situational analysis meant 
only that they touched certain aspects of the political issue and 
ignored others. In discussing the rule-role dimension of practical 
theological thinking, I will make a fuller evaluation of the com- 
mittee’s decision to avoid the broader political issue of our gov- 
ernment’s policies in Central America. 

Finally, it is important to point out that the members of the 
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committee in their early deliberations did not make their analy- 
sis of the context or situation on strictly empirical or descriptive 
grounds, although they did search out facts and attempt to make 
predictions about the future. They measured their reading of the 
facts of the situation against the standard of neighbor love, that 
is, the biblical injunction, “You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself” (Matthew 22:39). The facts were meaningful because 
they pointed to ways in which Covenant Church did or did not 
live up to its own self-professed standard for relating to the 
“other,” whether the other is neighbor, stranger, enemy, or 
refugee. It was against the background of the cognitive shock of 
Paul Williams's challenge for the congregation to live consis- 
tently with its own principle of neighbor love that the committee 
members measured the facts of their contextual analysis. Em- 
pirical judgments about “what is happening” were finally, even 
at the contextual dimension, subordinate normative judgments 
about “what should be the case.” But I will say more about this 
when we discuss the obligational dimension (the second dimen- 
sion) of practical theological thinking. 


The Tendency-Need Dimension 


Practical theological thinking and action begins with an analy- 
sis of a problematic situation. If that thinking is critical thinking, 
it tries to come to some reflective awareness about the reasons 
for the action eventually to be taken. To become reflective about 
action means attempting critically to ground some of the judg- 
ments involved in the practical thinking. The practical thinker 
may begin with a description and analysis of situations but soon 
goes beyond this. In fact, according to my view, practical think- 
ing in the church involves a community of discourse that gradu- 
ally goes backward from dimension 4 (the contextual dimension) 
to the higher levels of practical theological thinking. One of 
these is dimension 3—what I have called rather clumsily the 
tendency-need dimension of practical theological thinking. This 
dimension asks, What are the fundamental needs of human 
beings and the basic tendencies coming from these needs which 
should be affirmed, actualized, and morally ordered? Making 
judgments about these needs is a highly sophisticated process. 
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In addition, in particular situations we subtly attend to some 
needs and neglect others because of our intuitive judgments that 
some are more fundamental and important than others. Practical 
moral thinking, however, not only makes judgments about the 
existence and degrees of importance of various needs, it further 
tries to order these needs so that they can be justly met when 
they compete with one another. The principles that order these 
needs are more directly and properly moral principles—princi- 
ples that I associate with the obligational dimension (level 2) of 
practical theological thinking. 

We can see implicit judgments about basic human needs being 
made in the middle paragraphs of the Mission Committee’s 
second draft of its statement to the session. The author wrote, 
“We do believe that all people have the right to live without fear 
of torture, persecution, or murder. We recognize that there are 
people in Central America as well as other parts of the world 
who exist under the constant threat of torture, persecution, and 
murder.”!4 The needs recognized in this paragraph are quite 
basic—the need to live, the tendency to avoid pain, the fear of 
torture. There may be a wide range of other primary and sec- 
ondary needs that various moral problems assume. Some of 
these—such as food, clothing, shelter, and employment—are 
recognized and dealt with at the time the refugee group—Rosa, 
Oscar, and Juan—actually arrive at the church. But the ones 
mentioned in this first committee report are basic because all 
other human needs depend upon them. On the whole, some- 
thing very fundamental is at stake for the refugees, that is, life. 
In this case, the desire to live is deemed so basic that almost 
universally it is acknowledged as a “right,” a right that can be 
given theological justification, although the committee did not 
attempt to provide it. Further, the committee said that all people 
“have the right to live,” which is almost to say that all people 
have this right equally. Here we have the beginning of a blend 
between dimension 3 (the tendency-need level) and dimension 2 
(the obligational level). It is as though the committee is making 
the judgment that all people have the desire to live and that, in 
addition, we should recognize this need equally. But the question 
of the distribution or ordering of the right to live brings us to 
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dimension 2—the obligational level of practical theological 
thinking. 


The Obligational Dimension: The Love of Neighbor 


To understand the emerging obligational dimension of prac- 
tical theological thinking that the committee and later the 
congregation went through, one must not only look for the 
existence of general moral principles or particular scriptures that 
the congregation used to guide its thinking. One must look for 
these but must do so in conjunction with actual events, personal 
witnesses, experienced suffering, and felt empathies which 
these principles and scriptural narratives helped to order. In 
speaking to the National Faculty Seminar, Paul Williams made it 
clear that the principle of neighbor love was fundamental for 
guiding his own thought and action. The case study tells us that 
at the leadership retreat, Paul Williams “shared his belief that the 
church that is not involved in loving its neighbor by reaching out 
to the world is not really the church.”!° Carl Gordon, the associ- 
ate minister, in his recollections of the leadership retreat recalls 
Williams amplifying the meaning of neighbor love with the story 
of the good Samaritan. This parable meant to Williams that we 
should “see who is bleeding by the side of the road.” Then 
Williams told the story of his recent visit to John Fife, the 
Arizona minister who was deeply involved in helping Central 
American refugees. Williams ended by challenging the leaders 
of The Church of the Covenant and asking them what they 
would do about these people who were bleeding along the side 
of their road. 

The love commandment is one of the most abiding and central 
features of both early Christianity and the ancient Hebrew faith 
from which Christianity grew. It can be found in many places in 
the New Testament. In fact, the commandment, “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself” is repeated there no fewer than seven 
times (Matthew 19:19; 22:29; Mark 12:31; Luke 10:27; Romans 
13:2; Galatians 5:14; James 2:8). In addition, the New Testament 
states the highly analogous Golden Rule at least two times 
(Matthew 7:12; Luke 6:31). The principle of neighbor love first 
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appears in the Hebrew scriptures in Leviticus 19:18 in the 
words, “You shall not take vengeance or bear any grudge against 
the sons of your own people, but you shall love your neighbor as 
yourself.” 

What kind of moral thinking does the principle of neighbor 
love entail? And is it a uniquely Christian form of moral think- 
ing? Is it moral thinking that belongs more to the category of 
discipleship or more to the category of citizenship? Or does it in 
some way relate to both of these aspects of life? First, the princi- 
ple of neighbor love, as does the Golden Rule, entails a form of 
thinking called “reversible thinking.”!© It involves the capacity 
to put oneself in the shoes of another and to empathize with the 
situation of the other. It entails the capacity to reverse roles and 
ask, “How would I want to be treated if I were in the shoes of the 
other?” Or, on the other hand, it may involve saying to oneself, 
“Since I believe I have a perfect right to make such and such a 
demand on my neighbor, in order to be consistent I must as- 
sume that the neighbor has a perfect right to make a similar 
demand on me.” In both cases, there is present a kind of revers- 
ible thinking: I am asked to take the needs and demands of the 
neighbor as seriously as I take my own. Lawrence Kohlberg in 
moral psychology and the Kant-Rawls tradition in contempo- 
rary moral philosophy would say that the capacity for reversible 
thinking applied to moral matters gets to the very heart of what 
moral thinking is all about.!” Further, they would say that it is a 
universal principle evident everywhere that individuals and 
groups achieve a certain degree of moral and cognitive maturity. 

In defense of this position, we would need to recognize the 
widespread presence of variations of neighbor love and the 
Golden Rule in a variety of religious and cultural traditions. 
Note the expansive form of this kind of thinking in the Up- 
anishads which says, “He who sees all beings in his own self 
and his own self in all beings” or the much more restricted form 
in Lincoln’s simple creed, “As I would not be slave, I would not 
be master.”18 We saw a form of the reversible thinking above in 
the Leviticus injunction to “love your neighbor as yourself.” But 
here, although the thinking takes the form of genuine revers- 
ibility, the terms and context are limited. It has primarily to do 
with the demand not to take blood revenge on members of one’s 
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own tribe. Hence, the larger religiocultural vision that defines 
who one’s neighbor actually is has a great deal to do with the 
final practical implications of the formal principle of neighbor 
love. 

In the New Testament, as is suggested by the parable of the 
good Samaritan (a favorite text of Paul Williams), the neighbor is 
defined more universally as anyone who is in need (Luke 10:29- 
37). But even here, this form of thinking gains a concrete and 
personal expression; the Samaritan takes as neighbor the man 
who had been beaten, robbed, and abandoned and who lay 
directly before him on the road between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
The principle of neighbor love is in this context universal be- 
cause it theoretically applies to anyone who is in trouble at the 
side of the road. It is personal and concrete in that it does not 
involve thinking abstractly about the needs of everyone but, 
instead, the needs of this concrete suffering person. But it is 
reversible thinking because it assumes that as the Samaritan 
would want to be helped had he fallen among robbers, so too he 
should be willing to help the stranger that he finds in his path. 
This is the way the principle functioned for Paul Williams when 
he said at the leadership retreat that his ministry had been 
primarily a matter of seeing who is bleeding by the side of the 
road. 

Paul Williams’s personal and concrete way of interpreting 
neighbor love clearly had a larger influence on the committee 
and, through it, on the congregation as a whole. The Mission 
Committee’s report to the session had within it the line, “As 
Christians we cannot turn our back on those who have come to 
us for protection from brutality.”!? The later study group ap- 
pointed by the session formulated a resolution to be presented 
to the congregation. Its first clause continues the neighbor love 
theme: “Whereas the teachings of Christ make plain the respon- 
sibility of his followers to minister to those in need and to those 
who are victims of violence.”° It continued the same line in the 
summary of arguments for sanctuary that it prepared for the 
congregation prior to the vote scheduled for the January 1984 
meeting when it said, “Can we, in the name of being law- 
abiding citizens, turn our backs on them, as the people of Ger- 
many did to the Jews and other ‘social misfits’? We cannot.”?! 
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Walter Brueggemann is correct, I believe, when he observes 
that the scriptures on neighbor love and the good Samaritan 
constitute the basic textuality of most of the congregation on the 
sanctuary issue. I also agree with him when he calls it a “lim- 
ited” textuality.2* Brueggemann rightly points out that although 
quite limited, it is still very powerful in motivating people to 
action. I believe all this is true for identifiable reasons. First, 
these texts point to a basic human capacity for moral thinking 
which is not, in its formal character, unique to Christianity; itis a 
capacity for moral thinking that Christians share with non- 
Christians and do so precisely because it is part of general 
human moral capacities. This is why the principle of neighbor 
love, and the reversible thinking that it illustrates, is found in so 
many different cultures and religions. This is why many secular 
moral philosophers identify something like the reversibility and 
universalization found in neighbor love as fundamental to natu- 
ral human moral thinking. Hence, I believe that the principle of 
neighbor love is continuous with the basic moral thinking that 
makes up the normative core of citizenship. Such an ethic is 
close to Reinhold Niebuhr’s idea of mutuality—the ethic he 
believed should obtain in the midst of the distortion and ten- 
sions of finite human history. It is a demanding ethic but not 
necessarily a sacrificial ethic. We are asked to treat the other as 
we treat ourselves; this seems to assume that we normally treat 
ourselves well and that we have a moral right to do this. Since 
the ethic of neighbor love does not necessarily entail unusual 
sacrifice, our human sense of fair play leads us instinctively to 
gravitate toward it. Paul Williams, the Mission Committee, and 
then finally the larger congregation could comprehend this ethic 
and finally adopt it as the principle to guide their action. In 
addition, people outside the church could join with the mem- 
bers inside the church in an act of cooperative support for an 
ethic of fair play for those refugees who were on their very 
doorsteps. 

In making so much out of the principle of neighbor love, The 
Church of the Covenant was, for the most part, functioning 
from a classic human ethical principle that Christianity shared 
with much of the classical world of antiquity and that it today 
shares with much of moral philosophy, political theory, and just 
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plain good human moral intuition. Here I am agreeing with 
John Coleman's position in his essay in Education for Citizenship 
and Discipleship. There Coleman made the extremely important 
argument that the distinctively Christian ethic of discipleship 
“always presupposes, as the ground material on which it works 
toward transformation, an already given cultural ethic. In mod- 
ern society this is the ethics of citizenship.”23 Coleman associates 
the principle of neighbor love with the ethics of discipleship. In 
the next section I will argue that neighbor love can be trans- 
formed by the ethic of sacrificial love and become an act of 
discipleship. But stated all by itself, to “love your neighbor as 
yourself” can be just as easily thought of as a classic principle of 
citizenship, an elemental yet profound basic ethic which can be 
seen as the core of the kind of mutuality that democratic states 
require. 

The question for most of the members of The Church of the 
Covenant, I submit, was a conflict between two models of cit- 
izenship—the model of citizenship associated with the love com- 
mandment and the model of citizenship associated with the 
legal interpretations of the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice. The investigations of the Mission Committee and the later 
course “Latin America: Paradise Lost?” convinced them that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service was using the coercive 
power of the state to support a morally indefensible view of the 
requirements of citizenship. The congregation’s research led it to 
believe that the United States government was in a condition of 
self-contradiction with the Refugee Act of 1980 (which provides 
refuge for political refugees), with generally accepted interna- 
tional practice, and with the sense of the Congress of the United 
States.24 The model of citizenship that The Church of the Cove- 
nant finally accepted was one that would offer aid, protection, 
and a helping hand to people under persecution who were 
bleeding on their very doorstep, just as they would wish such 
aid to be given to them were they in similar circumstances. The 
conflict that the church faced came precisely from the fact that 
the government holds, in this instance, another model of cit- 
izenship—one that entails conformity under the threat of 
punishment to laws that are in contradiction to the higher and 
more just laws which that same country itself also holds. 
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Although this interpretation is true as far as it goes, it does not 
explain why some of the members of The Church of the Cove- 
nant, especially the inner core of the Mission Committee (Nan 
Carr and Hilda Mann), the associate pastor (Carl Gordon), the 
outsider (Paul Williams), and a few others were willing to take a 
risk and undergo “cost” in performing neighbor love. Hence, we 
must understand how for them the more distinctive ethic of 
discipleship transformed the more basic neighbor love into an 
ethic of self-sacrifice and how, through them, it influenced to a 
degree the thinking of the rest of the congregation. 


The Visional Dimension of Practical Moral Thinking 


The visional level of practical theological thinking answers 
questions about the nature of the ultimate context of experience. 
When Christians speak of the ultimate context of experience, 
they speak of God, since they believe that God is that ultimate 
context. It is my conviction that all moral thinking presupposes 
some ultimate context for moral action and that, sooner or later, 
one’s assumption about this ultimate context influences thinking 
about our obligations. This dimension of practical theological 
thinking answers questions about whether the ultimate context 
of experience is warm or cold, indifferent or attentive, uncon- 
cerned or morally serious about what we finite human beings do 
in our moral decisions. Christians believe that God as the ulti- 
mate context of experience is good, is the power behind the 
goodness of creation, is attentive to human affairs, is morally 
serious, and expects all human beings to live a life of love, 
justice, and moral seriousness as well. Christians accept the 
view that they live the moral life because God requires them to 
and not just because it is convenient, profitable, or mutually 
advantageous. 

One is impressed, however, with how little use of theology is 
actually made in shaping the practical thinking and action of The 
Church of the Covenant. Very little reference is made to the 
ultimate context of experience. Or, to say it more theologically, 
very little reference is made to the nature of God, the nature and 
work of Jesus Christ, the meaning of redemption or salvation, 
eschatology, the Holy Spirit, the resurrection, and a host of other 
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affirmations which Bernard Cooke has so ably summarized as 
“basic Christian understandings.”*° Nonetheless, although the 
use of this level of discourse is small, it is there and it serves a 
very definite function. 

What is striking is that the professional leaders of the church, 
the senior minister and his associate, did not directly provide in 
their sermons and other utterances many of the symbols for the 
visional dimension of the, sanctuary decision. Hal Roberts, the 
senior minister, who did most of the preaching, primarily con- 
tinued to emphasize the importance of “grace” during the period 
of the sanctuary discussions. But the emphasis upon grace 
should be understood as providing an important background of 
acceptance and reconciliation no matter in which direction the 
sanctuary decision went; it did not in itself provide a direction 
determining the core of Christian responsibility on the issue. 
Carl Gordon provided more help with his sermon preached the 
Sunday before the final congregational vote was taken. In 
preaching on Matthew 2:12 about the wise men who ignored the 
authorities, a theological case for civil disobedience was pre- 
sented. 

But long before this sermon, the conversations in the early 
days of the Mission Committee between Nan Carr and Hilda 
Mann evolved the basic theological visions and metaphors that 
transformed the ethic of mutual helpfulness into a strategy of 
discipleship and self-sacrifice. In commenting upon her long 
and agonizing telephone conversations with Mann, Carr, the 
chairwoman of the Mission Committee, said, “I think we were 
taking a hard look at what the idea of social justice meant and 
also a hard look at whether we want to take a risk or not. Was 
this issue worth taking a risk for?” In this quotation the relation 
and potential conflict between discipleship and citizenship is 
forcefully stated. The question of “justice” is the question of 
citizenship. But the question of “cost” is the question of disci- 
pleship. Carr and Mann, as did the Mission Committee as a 
whole, came rather quickly to the conclusion that a real issue of 
justice was at stake and that an act of neighbor love was required 
to make it right. But because it might entail breaking the law, this 
particular act of neighbor love—this particular act of responding 
to those who are “bleeding” at the side of the road—might, to 
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put it simply, get them into a lot of trouble—court cases, fines, 
embarrassment, and imprisonment. It is one thing to love the 
neighbor as yourself if this does not cost, or at least not much. It 
is something entirely different to endure in loving the neighbor 
when the neighbor does not reciprocate or when others per- 
secute you for your love. The first might be called citizenship— 
and a very high level of citizenship at that. The second might be 
called discipleship. And, as Reinhold Niebuhr suggests, the 
presupposition for the possibility of a citizenship with teeth and 
a mutuality with fortitude is a greater vision—a theological 
vision—that accounts for the meaningfulness of sacrifice. 

Two sets of theological symbols sustained Carr and Mann in 
their decision to pursue justice for the refugees, even if it cost. 
One had to do with the idea that “the Word of God is both law 
and gospel.”?6 Although their references to the tension between 
law and gospel are vague, it seemed to mean to Carr and Mann 
that not only does the Christian religion offer grace and for- 
giveness, it places demands upon us and requires serious, even 
strenuous, moral action as well—action that sometimes hurts 
and costs. The second idea was closely related and was inspired 
by reading Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Discipleship. This 
book influenced both women to see Christian discipleship as 
more than a matter of receiving cheap grace; it was a matter of 
enduring and sacrificing for the law of love as well.?” At a later 
time, Hilda Mann taught the closing session of the course “Latin 
America: Paradise Lost?” focusing on Bonhoeffer’s text. 

The parable of the good Samaritan, I believe, is a transitional 
story and provides a link between the equal regard of neighbor 
love and the ethic of self-sacrificial love. Although the good 
Samaritan does not suffer for his act of kindness, he did respond 
to the need before him and even went out of the way to perform 
his concern and helpfulness. But he did not come into conflict 
with governmental authorities, he was not imprisoned, he was 
not fined, he did not suffer—the cost was light. It was the larger 
vision of discipleship, the model of Jesus’ own suffering, and 
God’s nature as both morally serious and graceful, that led these 
two creative and dedicated women to infuse their citizenship 
with the dynamism of discipleship. 
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The Rule-Role Level of Practical Moral Thinking 


In illustrating the existence of highly sophisticated and multi- 
dimensional practical theological thinking in The Church of the 
Covenant’s deliberations about sanctuary, we have moved from 
the contextual level back to the more encompassing and deter- 
minative visional level. We have done this to illustrate both the 
thickness of practical theological thinking and the way we move 
from concrete to abstract and back to concrete in our practical 
thinking. Hence, after a community does reflective work at 
these various dimensions, it returns to the concrete step of 
determining which rules and what roles it will decide to follow 
in its final decision. This is the stage of concrete action and 
strategy. I have time to mention only the broad outlines of this 
final step of practical moral thinking. The Mission Committee 
designed a ten-week educational program that in effect helped 
involve part of the congregation in the practical theological re- 
flection that the committee already had well begun. Much of this 
educational program was basically informational; it addressed 
the important task of illuminating the context or situation of 
sanctuary. It was probably minimally helpful in communicating 
the basic ethic of neighbor love, especially as it pertains to 
helping the bleeding person on the side of the road or at the 
doorstep of the church. It was not successful in broadening the 
understanding of neighbor love to include the person in remote 
places or the neighbor who does not confront us personally but 
who is nonetheless a neighbor because of the wide range of 
institutional systems (economic, governmental, political) that tie 
us together in ways we cannot easily comprehend. Whether or 
not these programs were adequate is an issue that has been well 
commented upon by other essays in this volume. Space does not 
permit me to discuss these educational processes extensively 
here. The concluding pages of my essay in Education for Cit- 
izenship and Discipleship do, I believe, offer guidelines for build- 
ing an educational program around the five dimensions of prac- 
tical theological thinking that function in all Christian 
deliberations and that succeeded to some extent at The Church 
of the Covenant on the sanctuary issue. 
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This complex process of practical theological thinking ended 
in a positive vote for The Church of the Covenant to become a 
sanctuary church. This meant that it would now become part of 
the rules of the congregation to provide sanctuary; to enable 
officially Rosa, Juan, and Oscar to find housing, provisions, and 
employment; and to communicate to the rest of the community 
the decision that had been made. It also meant distributing 
certain roles to accomplish the relevant new responsibilities, to 
involve the young people of the congregation, and to relate to 
the wider sanctuary movement. 


The Role of Pain in the Education for Justice 


Moral principles, such as the principle of neighbor love, are 
impotent abstractions unless they organize actual lived experi- 
ence. It is no more or less true of the principle of neighbor love 
than it is of any other moral principle that human beings have 
used to guide their actions. The analysis of the case of the 
sanctuary decision suggests that education for practical theologi- 
cal thinking and action is done best in relation to actual real 
experiences, real issues, and real people taking positions and 
making witness. Pain has a role in such education, but so do 
other kinds of life experiences as well. The personal involvement 
and witness of Paul Williams at the initial leadership retreat had 
a profound impact on the persons who attended that event. 
Although he challenged the leaders of The Church of the Cove- 
nant to live what they in fact preached, the cognitive dissonance 
and pain that this created in his listeners was accompanied by 
several other factors. It was accompanied by Paul Williams's own 
personal commitment as someone who was like these leaders in 
politics, lifestyle, and a host of other social and cultural factors. 
Further, it was not the pain of criticism or prophetic judgment 
alone that actually animated the final decision. In addition, there 
was the actual presence of refugees at the edge of the church that 
convinced them of the actual human need they faced. The natu- 
ral human sympathies that bind us to persons we know and love 
functioned here to make the refugees neighbors indeed. The 
personal witness of Paul Williams, the concrete human need of 
the refugee group, plus the actual moral case that could be built 
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on behalf of sanctuary—these were additional factors that led to 
the eventual decision. The pain of prophetic judgment can be a 
further positive incentive to practical moral thinking, but it too 
functions best in conjunction with actual experiences of need, 
examples of powerful personal commitment, and issues for 
which arguable moral cases can be advanced with both powerful 
reasons and thoughtful analysis. 

Although much can be learned about the task of Christian 
education from the practical theological thinking of The Church 
of the Covenant, there is one remaining issue that needs further 
comment. The strategy of setting aside certain aspects of the 
political issue associated with sanctuary is not beyond criticism. 
If avoidance of the wider political dimensions, that is, the role of 
the United States government in Central America, were done in 
an effort to handle one issue at a time, then a favorable judg- 
ment on the strategy might be made. Much can be said for a 
community of practical theological inquiry to choose manage- 
able issues and to take one step at a time. But as a blanket 
avoidance of the wider political issues connected with sanctuary, 
this strategy can hardly be defended under the rubric of either 
citizenship or discipleship. That the church was willing to be 
political in its attack on the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice is clear. That it seems permanently unwilling to carry its 
political analysis further must be seen as shortsightedness in 
both its discipleship and its citizenship. But it must be freely 
acknowledged that this congregation thought and acted well in 
its more limited act of neighbor love for the good of its three 
refugees. And even in doing this, it has exceeded, in both 
discipleship and citizenship, what most other Christian commu- 
nities seem able to accomplish. 
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Paul Revere and the Holiday Inn: 
A Case Study in Hospitality 


Karen Lebacqz 


[Eprtor’s Note: As a Christian ethicist, Karen Lebacqz has writ- 
ten on a variety of contemporary ethical dilemmas. Here she 
employs her scholarship to The Church of the Covenant'’s re- 
ports and comments on the struggle. We see that Covenant 
Church’s approach allowed a climate where some of the factors 
in the situation could be sorted out and where there was some 
discernment of responsibility as citizens and disciples. Follow- 
ing her analysis, she raises a number of questions for further 
ethical reflection. ] 


K JANUARY 1984, after a year of study and debate, The Church 
of the Covenant made a decision to offer sanctuary to Latin 
American refugees. This essay will offer some ethical reflections 
on that decision.! My purpose is modest. I aim to use the tools of 
the discipline of ethics to examine the decision made by The 
Church of the Covenant and to use that decision to raise some 
questions about ethics. 
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I begin by asking, “Why was the decision made?” But this 
question has a particular focus. It does not refer to motivation 
but to ethical reasoning. My interest is how the issue was 
framed, justified, and defended within the community of faith 
and to those on the outside. What rationale was offered for the 
choice made and for rejecting alternatives? How was the issue 
interpreted so that it would be convincing to the congregation? 
What values and norms seemed to be operative? These are the 
questions that concern me in the first half of this essay. 

In the second half I will use the experience of The Church of 
the Covenant to raise some questions about theory in Christian 
ethics. In particular, the practice of this congregation in ethical 
decision making suggests some interesting relations between 
ethical principles and images or stories and also between the 
norms of love and justice in the Christian life. 


A Case Study in Hospitality 


The task of ethical analysis of the decision made by The 
Church of the Covenant is complicated by lack of full materials 
indicating the reasoning process behind the decision. The fol- 
lowing materials? supplied by The Church of the Covenant to 
the National Faculty Seminar are used in this analysis: 


1. An initial “case study” statement dating from October 
1984. 

2. A transcript of an interview of pastors and members of 
The Church of the Covenant and of a “trusted outsider” 
to their process, held by the National Faculty Seminar on 
October 22, 1984. 

3. A Sanctuary Fact Sheet developed by the Mission Com- 
mittee of The Church of the Covenant. 

4. The resolution presented to the annual meeting of The 
Church of the Covenant in January 1984. 


Ethical aspects of the decision made by The Church of the 
Covenant can be illumined by comparison with arguments and 
justifications offered for sanctuary by other church groups. For 
this task, I have used the “Theology of Sanctuary,” by Michael 
McConnell and Renny Golden (M&G), from the Chicago Reli- 
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gious Task Force on Central America, and “Sanctuary—lIts Im- 
plications,” by Donovan Cook (DC) from the Church Council of 
Greater Seattle.’ 

A full ethical analysis of a decision on a difficult and contro- 
versial issue such as sanctuary includes many aspects. I will 
focus here on the following elements, in each case comparing 
materials from The Church of the Covenant to the “Theology of 
Sanctuary” and “Sanctuary—lIts Implications”: 


1. The understanding of the nature and place of sanctuary as 
an act of the church. 

2. The sources used for insight, understanding, and support 
for the decision. 

3. The political implications of the decision. 


Nature and Place of Sanctuary 


In “Theology of Sanctuary,” McConnell and Golden declare 
that sanctuary “is the beginning of authentic solidarity” 
(M&G:37). The context for sanctuary as they perceive it is the 
desire for solidarity between those in North America and those 
from Latin America. The declaration of sanctuary becomes “the 
pivotal act” in that context—the primary statement through 
which solidarity can begin. 

By contrast, for The Church of the Covenant the context for 
sanctuary is not solidarity but mission. The issue of sanctuary 
was referred to the Mission Committee of Covenant Church. A 
“mission trip” is a regular and major part of senior high life. 
Many of the persons active in the sanctuary discussions had 
participated in a mission trip to Tennessee two years previously. 
February is “mission emphasis” month in the church. Thus, 
throughout its discussions, the context for sanctuary at The 
Church of the Covenant was mission. 

What is meant by mission? The term is not defined in mate- 
rials available for this analysis. But the concept of mission at The 
Church of the Covenant appears to be broad. It includes public 
outreach of the faith through charitable activities and through 
the attempt to evangelize. 

In spite of this breadth, however, nowhere in the transcript or 
other materials does The Church of the Covenant reflect the 
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explicitly liberationist tone implied in the use of “solidarity” by 
McConnell and Golden. Rather, the catchwords are probably 
“compassion” and “need.” Thus, one member notes that many 
members of the congregation consider it “our Christian duty to 
show compassion for the needs of others who are less fortu- 
nate.” The “trusted outsider” who first introduced sanctuary to 
members of the congregation puts his interest this way: “I’m 
being led into involvement where people are hurting and trying 
to get other people involved.” Themes of need, hurt, and help run 
consistently through the transcript: “Meeting the needs of 
others was what this was all about.” 

This means that sanctuary was not seen as a “pivotal” act but 
as one among many. The Church of the Covenant added sanctu- 
ary to an already busy mission agenda. It did not focus ex- 
clusively on sanctuary or perceive sanctuary as a distinctive 
turning point for the church. Sanctuary is only one form of 
hospitality and outreach. The extensive educational program- 
ming of the congregation is perhaps seen as its major form of 
outreach and mission. 

At the same time, the struggle over sanctuary did have some 
of the challenging aspects of a pivotal decision. For some mem- 
bers of the congregation it raised large issues about the vision 
and purpose of the church. The public resolution passed on 
January 29, 1984, stipulates that “the action stems from Christian 
concern for the plight of the refugees and the perceived injustice 
of the current administrative policies of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service” (emphasis added). Though much of the 
language is of need and compassion, the language of social 
justice does appear. Thus the former chairperson of the Mission 
Committee commented, “It’s an issue bigger than sanctuary, 
certainly.” And as the discussion below will make clear, sanctu- 
ary pushed the congregation beyond mission into difficult ques- 
tions of church-state relations. 

Nonetheless, the primary thrust of sanctuary for The Church 
of the Covenant was meeting needs. Though the congregation 
was also interested in influencing policy, this interest was clearly 
secondary. Thus, according to the Resolution, “sanctuary” was 
confined to concrete acts of assistance to needy people: “Sanctu- 
ary shall mean spiritual, emotional, legal, and educational as- 
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sistance, and financial support for the provision of housing, 
furnishings, food, and clothing.” Unlike the Chicago Religious 
Task Force on Central America, The Church of the Covenant did 
not expand its definition of sanctuary to cover all sorts of acts of 
civil disobedience. McConnell and Golden are quite explicit 
about this breadth: “Sanctuary is not merely a safe place to hide 
in, but a prophetic platform to speak out from. It is a plan of 
action, a strategy of struggle” (M&G:38). Those from The 
Church of the Covenant saw the refugees as victims but declined 
to “hold them up and parade them around” for political pur- 
poses. Sanctuary was primarily geared toward meeting the con- 
crete needs of refugees, not toward using their plight to raise 
political questions.* 


Sources 


Striking differences between The Church of the Covenant and 
other approaches to justifying sanctuary are also evident when 
we examine the sources used for that justification. 


Scripture and Church History 


The Chicago Religious Task Force and the Church Council of 
Greater Seattle both make much of the scriptural and historical 
sources for supporting sanctuary. The sanctuary movement is 
likened to the exodus: “The flight of the refugees from El Sal- 
vador and Guatemala is like the flight of the Hebrews into the 
Sinai peninsula” (M&G:41); “The proclamation of sanctuary 
draws its power from the centrality of that Exodus event” 
(M&G:37).° Much is made of God as the initiator of sanctuary 
(M&G:38; DC:42-—43). 

By contrast, such references are largely lacking in the mate- 
rials available to us from The Church of the Covenant. Only one 
person explicitly mentioned the exodus event. The associate 
pastor noted the tradition of sanctuary and used it in his preach- 
ing: “I think one of the things that the sanctuary issue . . . has 
going for it more than many other social justice issues was that it 
did take the biblical image of sanctuary.” It is not clear how 
much others saw sanctuary as initiated or demanded by God. 
There were few references to the Hebrew scriptures in our 
materials. 
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Instead, the dominant images at The Church of the Covenant 
come from the New Testament. In particular, the good Sa- 
maritan and the Sermon on the Mount were pivotal. The associ- 
ate pastor was struck by the image of the good Samaritan and 
asked, “Who's bleeding alongside your road?” A longtime mem- 
ber of the congregation used the Sermon on the Mount as his 
support for sanctuary: “Blessed are you who are persecuted for 
the sake of right causes.” 

The range of images and passages used at The Church of the 
Covenant seems considerably smaller than those referred to by 
McConnell and Golden and by Donovan Cook. “In New Testa- 
ment understanding,” declare McConnell and Golden, “sanctu- 
ary is broadened to the whole idea of hospitality” (M&G:39). 
Donovan Cook adds the images of Jesus throwing out the 
moneychangers because they had desecrated the meaning of 
“sanctuary”; Jesus announcing that his mission is to bring condi- 
tions of sanctuary to all people, as he quotes Isaiah 61; and Jesus 
giving sanctuary to the woman caught in adultery (DC:43). He 
also suggests that Paul’s converts lowering him over the wall in a 
basket to save him was an act of civil disobedience (DC:43). 
These images were not used explicitly in the materials from The 
Church of the Covenant. Thus it appears that, for The Church of 
the Covenant, “some very simple claims exercised enormous 
power.”7 

However, the strong use of New Testament images of protec- 
tion, help, and compassion suggests that The Church of the 
Covenant may have used implicitly a wider range of scriptural 
supports than shows explicitly in the transcript and the case 
study. For example, the senior pastor had preached consistently 
on the theme of grace, so that grace had become a “household 
word” for the congregation. Though specific appeals to scripture 
at The Church of the Covenant may be different from those 
made by the Chicago Religious Task Force, there may be some 
shared assumptions about the authority of scripture and great 
dependence on an overall mood created by allegiance to the 
scriptural story. 

The Chicago Religious Task Force and the Seattle Council also 
made explicit use of church history. Donovan Cook points to 
declarations of sanctuary by the emperor Constantine and 
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William the Conqueror as part of Christian history of sanctuary 
(DC:44).8 By way of contrast, The Church of the Covenant made 
no explicit mention of this history in the transcript or materials. 
Of course, some historical notes may have been included in the 
associate pastor’s sermon. 


North American History 


Pointing to the early history of the United States, McConnell 
and Golden declare: “Sanctuary became a part of the accepted 
understanding of what it meant to be American” (M&G:38). 
Donovan Cook adds explicit reference to “New Haven,” the 
Statue of Liberty, the Bill of Rights, and U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions and treaties (DC:44). 

Such explicit references did not emerge in our discussions 
with members of The Church of the Covenant. However, the 
questionnaire on sanctuary distributed by the Mission Commit- 
tee to The Church of the Covenant likens sanctuary to the 
Underground Railroad, and the resolution passed includes a 
reference to Public Law 96-212 and to U.N. conventions honored 
by the United States. In supporting sanctuary, members of The 
Church of the Covenant may have seen themselves as pointing 
toward the ideals of their country as well as the ideals of their 
church. 


Personal Witness 


The power of the personal story as a persuasive source is 
recognized by all those working in the sanctuary movement. 
McConnell and Golden put the point forcefully: “For the truth to 
be heard in North America it must be spoken by the people of 
Latin America themselves” (M&G:39). “How important it is,” 
they assert, “for the church to see the eyes of those who have 
come face to face with terror” (M&G:40). 

Members of the Mission Committee at The Church of the 
Covenant recognized the power of personal witness. As the 
associate minister put it: 


At any point we could introduce [the refugees] into the process we 
could get ourselves a positive vote. They were vote gifts. They had 
good stories, they were likable people, they were pretty ver- 
bal. . . . They were flesh and blood. If you put them in the midst 
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and said, “Are you going to send these people back to be killed or 
not?” we could have voted on it. 


For that very reason, however, the refugees were introduced 
into the process at The Church of the Covenant only two weeks 
before the vote. It was “essential” for the congregation to vote on 
the question, not on the specific people. This represents a striking 
difference in method between the Chicago Religious Task Force 
and The Church of the Covenant. 

The stress at The Church of the Covenant was consistently on 
process and balance. The Mission Committee members spent 
nine months on the issue itself before bringing it to the con- 
gregation. Once they were interested, “then they spent a long 
time on education.” An effort was made to offer information 
rather than simply to sway feelings. The educational process 
included a course of study (see Appendix C), a questionnaire 
and follow-up information sheet, and a workshop series just 
prior to the annual meeting in January.? 

Moreover, throughout the process an effort was made to pro- 
vide balance and perspective. The course offered to the con- 
gregation in the fall was not on sanctuary per se but on Latin 
America more generally. The Adult Education Committee had 
the final say on the course and served to balance any undue 
enthusiasm from the Mission Committee. Balance was also 
sought in committee membership and activities. The Sanctuary 
Study Group included outspoken opponents of illegal activities. 
And the Mission Committee operated with a “commitment to 
hear all opinions which are based on the gospel.” In short, The 
Church of the Covenant eschewed any method of decision mak- 


_ ing that smacked of emotionalism rather than deliberation. 


Such efforts at balance and information engendered trust in 
the committee. “I think that Covenant Church pretty much 
trusted the process that was involved. They trusted the Mission 
Committee.” The people who would speak on behalf of sanctu- 
ary would “know what they’re talking about.” As the senior 
pastor put it, “I knew people would listen, because they were 
trying to do an excellent job.” 

The process was also a double-edged sword. By operating out 
of a commitment to informed decision making, the committee 
was able to say to others, “If you don’t try to educate yourself, 
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you can’t come and vote.” The former chairperson of the Mis- 
sion Committee spoke of “going to session and saying to peo- 
ple, . .. you don’t know what is going on, you haven't been 
coming to the classes, you don’t know what we're talking about, 
you have a responsibility if you’re going to be leaders to know 
this.” Underlying this commitment to an education process, 
rather than to the persuasive power of personal witness, is the 
conviction that decision should be the result of rational decision 
making and discernment based on information. “That to me is 
real responsibility.” 10 

Of course, information was received and processed within a 
basic framework of values. All members of the committee and of 
the congregation shared some presuppositions in affirming a 
basic Christian faith. Indeed, mention was made several times of 
“the Holy Spirit” as a factor in the decision: “How was the Holy 
Spirit working within us?”; “The Holy Spirit was indeed able to 
work within that whole process”; “It was the activity of the Holy 
Spirit that kept saying, ‘you're on the right road.’ ” However, the 
stress was on information and rational decision making rather 
than on spiritual inspiration, personal experience, or confronta- 
tion with the refugees themselves.!! 


Political Implications 


Once again, striking differences emerge between The Church 
of the Covenant and other church bodies involved in sanctuary 
as we turn to the political implications of the decision. 


Church versus State 


The political dimensions of sanctuary have loomed large for 
some of its advocates.!* McConnell and Golden stress the tem- 
porary and imperfect nature of the civil order and God's judg- 
ment on present laws (M&G:39). John Fife, leader of the national 
sanctuary campaign, emphasizes the political protest dimension 
“lest religious groups associate the sanctuary project with for- 
mer church-sponsored resettlement programs. . . . Such a hu- 
manitarian aid effort accomplishes little.”!3 For these advocates 
of sanctuary, one of its primary purposes is not to aid individu- 
als but reform of the system. 
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Indeed, the political dimension forces an “either/or” choice in 
the eyes of McConnell and Golden: “The North American 
church must choose sides. Either it stands with the United 
States government or it stands with the refugees” (M&G:37). In 
order to be a Christian, one must stand against one’s govern- 
ment. 

That there are political aspects to the question of sanctuary 
was Clearly recognized at The Church of the Covenant. Members 
clearly saw the offering of sanctuary as in conflict with their duty 
to uphold the laws of the country. For at least one member of the 
committee, Romans 13—Be subject—was a key scriptural pas- 
sage. The problem became that of reconciling duty to govern- 
ment implied in this passage with duty to the demands of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the image of the good Samaritan. As 
one person put it, “The question the church really dealt with as 
it bumped into political issues and social justice . .. was the 
breadth of application of those faith commitments that we 
made.” 

Nonetheless, a strong political emphasis is decidedly lacking 
in the materials from The Church of the Covenant. Indeed, the 
fact that sanctuary has “political” dimensions of breaking United 
States law became a problem for members of The Church of the 
Covenant. In response, they consistently tried to avoid politiciz- 
ing the issue. “The congregation as a whole needed to look at 
this issue from a theological point of view that removed it out of 
the political realm.” “Iam much more comfortable with keeping 
it in the theological realm.” Sanctuary was seen as a human- 
itarian, not a political, issue: “This is the church, the church 
alone doing what the church should be doing for people who are 
hurting and in need.” Breaking the law made these church 
people uncomfortable, and far from welcoming sanctuary as a 
place to take a “political” stand against the system, they strug- 
gled with how to be good Christians and good citizens at the 
same time. 

The Church of the Covenant rejected the kind of “media blitz” 
that often accompanies a decision for sanctuary because it 
“viewed that as a political act.” Doing anything “political” as 
church members seemed problematic for them.!4 The members 
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took pains not to be seen as interfering in government policies. 
The resolution, passed in January 1984, states explicitly that “all 
public communications concerning the granting of sanctuary 
will stress . . . that the congregation has taken no stand regard- 
ing United States foreign policy in Central America.” 

Thus, though the associate pastor recognized that there might 
be “times when I must stand against my government in order to 
stand for my God,” the Mission Committee took pains not to 
force such an “either/or” choice on the congregation. Rather than 
an “either/or’—either Christian or American—it was a “both/ 
and”: “I can’t ignore it, as a Christian or as an American.” The 
decision for sanctuary is seen as acting out of Christian ideals 
and as compatible with the best of American values and history. 

Perhaps for this reason the members of The Church of the 
Covenant also seemed not to have a strong sense of identifica- 
tion of themselves as oppressors. Other advocates of sanctuary 
stress the responsibility of North America for conditions in Latin 
America: “The injustice that is Central America today has its 
roots right here. For the histories of Nicaragua and El Salvador 
and Guatemala have been scarred and torn asunder by Amer- 
ican businessmen [sic] exploiting those people. . . . So the flame 
of Yahweh’s judgment and burning wrath falls upon us as 
well.”15 Similarly, McConnell and Golden suggest that Latin 
American refugees coming to the United States are like Ananias 
going to Saul—that is, they are going to their persecutors 
(M&G:39). These advocates of sanctuary would have North 
Americans take responsibility as “oppressors” who have contrib- 
uted to the plight of Latin American refugees. 

While the responsibility of the United States government was 
a strong point for the “outsider” at The Church of the Covenant, 
it does not appear to be so for many insiders. Instead of images 
of oppression and persecution, the sanctuary issue is framed by 
the image of the good Samaritan. The Samaritan is not responsible 
for the original robbery but just happens to find someone by the 
side of the road. In providing sanctuary as a “good Samaritan,” 
therefore, the church does not necessarily recognize or seek to 
atone for its own past injustices.!© The image of the Samaritan is 
an image of supererogatory action rather than of giving what is 
“owed” in justice. 
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The Mission of the Church 


In spite of these differences when it comes to political involve- 
ment of the church, there are some similarities in the views of 
the church held by the members of The Church of the Covenant 
and those of the Chicago Religious Task Force. Donovan Cook 
suggests that “To provide emergency ‘sanctuary’ to those in 
need is a natural expression of the very essence of Christian 
community” (DC:42). I suspect that many at The Church of the 
Covenant would agree with this statement. “The church that is 
not involved in loving its neighbor as itself, reaching out to the 
community and the world, is not really being the church,” 
declared the trusted outsider at The Church of the Covenant. 
The chairperson of the Mission Committee spoke of a “new 
vision of what needed to be done, what the church needed to 
do.” The decision for sanctuary came out of asking the question, 
“Who are we called to be?” 

However, there are differences again. The Church of the 
Covenant locates part of the answer to the question, “Who are 
we called to be?” in the pivotal role of children. “The church 
stands for children. . . . We want to tell the story to the chil- 
dren,” declares the senior pastor. Thus an important justification 
for sanctuary at The Church of the Covenant was an under- 
standing of what it means for children to grow up in a church 
that practices hospitality: “A generation of children and youth 
will grow up with the memory that being the church has some- 
thing to do with welcoming the stranger, feeding the hungry, 
and freeing the oppressed.” In contrast to the more political 
thrust of the Chicago Religious Task Force, therefore, The 
Church of the Covenant locates its image of church in its sense of 
an ongoing community whose children take a central place. 
What is done is done because of the model it sets for the chil- 
dren, not because of its impact on government policy. 


From Practice to Theory 


Analysis of the decision made at The Church of the Covenant 
raises a number of challenges for the field of ethics, for 
churches, and for concerned Christians. Our analysis of the case 
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may be deepened by looking at a few of these. I will focus here 
on six issues: 


1. The place of commitment and rationality in ethical decision 
making. 

2. Whether being Christian and being a good citizen pre- 
sent an either/or. 

. Whether love and justice are the same or different. 

. How prophecy and pastoral care relate. 

. The importance of images in ethics. 

. The importance of story and identity in ethics. 


oO gI A W 


Commitment and Rationality 


The first challenge emerges out of The Church of the Cove- 
nant’s commitment to an educational process that left open the 
results of the educational endeavor. 

As suggested above, The Church of the Covenant seemed to 
operate out of the conviction that rational deliberation and infor- 
mation were the key ingredients. While Covenant Church mem- 
bers looked for the movement of the Spirit, their overall thrust 
was toward a model of decision making based on something 
akin to “informed consent.” On the one hand, they did not want 
a consent that was uninformed—for example, they did not want 
people to vote simply on their emotional reactions to the ref- 
ugees. On the other hand, they denounced any refusal that was 
uninformed—’"if you don’t try to educate yourself, you can’t 
come and vote.” Information giving and receiving was central to 
their process. 

Since the model of informed consent has become a dominant 
one, this emphasis does not come as a surprise. “Consent of the 
governed” is a hallmark of democracies. More recently, analysis 
of informed consent in the medical arena suggests that it is an 
important tool for enacting the ethical principle of respect for 
persons. People are treated as “ends in themselves,” not as means 
to other people’s ends, when their own decisions are honored. 
In order to make a true decision, they must have access to 
needed information. Hence, “informed consent” becomes a way 
of ensuring the Kantian maxim to treat others as ends, never as 
means only. 
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This desire to respect others as ends in themselves was evi- 
dent in The Church of the Covenant’s refusal to “use” the ref- 
ugees as a political tool. Their primary concern was to meet the 
needs of the refugees, not to use them as a way to make a larger 
political statement. The same desire to respect others as ends in 
themselves appears in the care taken with the educational pro- 
cess: the care to provide adequate time, adequate information, 
and adequate balance of views. In some ways, the decision 
process at The Church of the Covenant is a model for “informed 
consent” in church process. 

Yet recent liberation theology would raise some questions 
about this approach. According to much liberation theology, to 
be Christian means to begin with a bias toward the poor and 
oppressed. In the place of balanced and dispassionate ra- 
tionality, liberation theology would put a biased and passionate 
advocacy. Some would go so far as to say that one cannot know 
God unless one is actively engaged in the struggle for justice. 17 
Truth emerges out of a struggle based on passionate bias rather 
than out of dispassionate reason and deliberation. The struggle 
for justice is not the result of rational reflection but the arena for 
and presupposition to reflection. 

How are we to reconcile these views? Are liberation theolo- 
gians wrong? Does the experience of The Church of the Cove- 
nant show that justice emerges as the result of rational 
deliberation from dispassionate grounds? Or did The Church of 
the Covenant “sell out” to a philosophically sound but theologi- 
cally questionable mode of approach in choosing to put so much 
emphasis on education and information?!® Did it succeed in 
respecting persons only at the price of justice? Is it possible that 
justice and respect for persons are in conflict? Or is it possible 
that a process based on respect for persons is appropriate “be- 
hind the wall,” while one based on justice is appropriate in the 
public arena “on the wall”?!9 I cannot resolve these questions 
here, but they leave some nagging concerns in my mind. 


“Fither/Or’”—”" Both/And” 


I suggested above that The Church of the Covenant did not 
want to take the “either/or” approach indicated by the materials 
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from the Chicago Religious Task Force. The members did not 
wish to choose between being a Christian and being a citizen. 
Instead, they avoided such explicit political dilemmas and 
sought a “both/and” in which sanctuary was a true expression of 
the nature of the church without being a judgment on the 
United States government. 

But is it possible to have a “both/and” here? Did The Church of 
the Covenant fall into the very trap John Fife decries—associat- 
ing sanctuary with resettlement and humanitarian aid programs 
that “accomplish little” in the long run? Did The Church of the 
Covenant adopt a “Band-Aid” approach that patches up wounds 
without getting to the root of the problem to prevent wounds 
from occurring? 

In one of the classic defenses of just war theory, theologian 
Paul Ramsey argues that “love” cannot be satisfied with patching 
up wounds. Surely, argues Ramsey, if the “good Samaritan” 
would assist the wounded traveler out of love, she or he would 
also—out of love—wish to prevent such highway robberies. 
Thus, according to Ramsey, “love” or “compassion” can never 
stop at the immediate response to injury but always presses us 
toward principles and social policies that prevent injury.?° 

In the case of sanctuary, Ramsey’s analysis of the implications 
of love would press toward a focus on government policies. This 
is precisely what The Church of the Covenant wished to avoid. 
In so doing, however, it may have curtailed the meaning of love, 
seeing love in too narrow a scope of immediate “(Band-)Aid” 
rather than in terms of the establishment of principles and 
policies. 


Love and Justice 


The question of the scope of love raises the next challenge: the 
relation of love to justice. Although the term “social justice” 
emerged several times in the interview with members of The 
Church of the Covenant, it seems clear that the dominant norm 
ordering and affecting their decision was not “justice” but 
“love.”*! For The Church of the Covenant, providing sanctuary 
seems to have been a response to the demands of Christian love, 
not a response to the demands of justice. 
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But church members also made no explicit distinction be- 
tween love and justice. Though terms associated with love were 
used frequently, while terms associated with justice were not, 
the occasional use of a phrase such as “social justice” was en- 
tered into conversation with no sense that it described a dif- 
ferent ethical arena. This raises an interesting question as to 
whether love and justice are in fact the same. 

Much contemporary Christian ethics distinguishes “love” and 
“justice” as norms applying to different arenas. Justice is what 
can be demanded or obliged; it has to do with what is owed or due 
to people. Love, on the other hand, is supererogatory—not owed 
but given. It is an overflowing of grace that goes beyond the 
demands of justice.?3 Thus, Gene Outka, in his massive study of 
agape, notes that love and justice are rarely taken to be syn- 
onymous.74 

Contemporary scholars have begun to challenge this time- 
honored distinction, however. José Miranda puts the challenge 
squarely: differentiating love and justice, he says, is “one of the 
most disastrous errors in the history of Christianity.”*° If “jus- 
tice” means “fidelity to the demands of a relationship,” then 
mercy, almsgiving, and other acts formerly associated with 
charity or love may actually be seen as acts of justice.2° These 
scholars would seem to support The Church of the Covenant in 
not drawing a hard distinction between the two terms or the 
ethical arenas to which they apply. 

At the same time, however, contemporary scholars who re- 
fuse to distinguish love and justice do so largely because they 
consider justice to be the primary category. Acts formerly consid- 
ered to be acts of charity or compassion or supererogation 


_ should, they argue, be seen as duties of justice owed out of 








relationship to God and neighbor. That is, charity or love is 
subsumed within the sphere of justice rather than justice being 
transmuted into the sphere of charity. 

This understanding of the priority of justice does not appear 
to fit The Church of the Covenant’s understanding of its actions. 
Any sense that sanctuary is “owed” to the refugees was missing 
from the members’ discussion. They did not appear to take 
responsibility as oppressors for the plight of the refugees. Thus, 
the interchanging of the norms of love and justice at The Church 
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of the Covenant may not reflect the same consciousness as is 
urged by contemporary scholars. Though they do not dis- 
tinguish love and justice very carefully, they do appear to keep 
love rather than justice as the primary category. 

However, it is possible that members of The Church of the 
Covenant saw sanctuary as “owed,” not to the refugees directly, 
but to God. That is, to the extent that they could not remain 
“Christian” or follow “God's call” or honor the Holy Spirit with- 
out offering sanctuary, some broader notion of justice may have 
entered the arena of their decision. And this brings us to another 
question related to love and justice. 


Prophecy and Hospitality 


The “trusted outsider” in this process has adopted a kind of 
prophetic stance of trying to raise consciousness in the churches 
about sanctuary. He describes his role vividly as that of “Paul 
Revere”—triding to alert churches to the issues and help them 
get ready for the struggle. 

At one point, several refugees were virtually dumped on his 
doorstep, with a request for him to take them in and offer 
hospitality and assistance. He described his discomfort by say- 
ing that he thought to himself, “I’m Paul Revere, not the Holiday 
Inn. What can I do?” 

This image of Paul Revere versus the Holiday Inn suggests 
another dichotomy that has become as prevalent in the church as 
the dichotomy between love and justice: the dichotomy between 
prophetic action and pastoral care. If the trusted outsider was 
“Paul Revere,” then The Church of the Covenant became the 
“Holiday Inn.” One preferred prophecy without hospitality; the 
other preferred hospitality without prophecy. Both perpetuate 
the notion that there is a division between the prophetic role of 
political consciousness-raising and the pastoral role of providing 
concrete care. 

If the dichotomy between justice and love needs to be recon- 
sidered, then so does the dichotomy between prophecy and 
pastoral care. Is it not possible that hospitality is itself a kind of 
prophecy? Here I am reminded of the ethical approach taken by 
William Stringfellow. Using the book of Revelation as his base, 
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Stringfellow argues that “Babylon” and “Jerusalem” are symbolic 
ways of talking about modes of living. Our task is to live “Jerusa- 
lem” in the midst of “Babylon.”27 

In this perspective, even the smallest acts of hospitality be- 
come occasions for witnessing to the power of love in the midst 
of death. Thus, there is no gap between prophecy and care, for 
care itself is a powerful form of prophetic witness. Such a per- 
spective would seem to be borne out by the fact that the con- 
gressman who originally refused to see the trusted outsider, 
claiming that Latin American refugees “were not an issue,” later 
changed his views after several churches in his district had 
decided to offer sanctuary to refugees. 

However, such a view also means that persons engaged in 
concrete acts of pastoral care must be aware of the political 
implications of what they do. As the feminist movement has 
long argued, “the personal is political.” There are political di- 
mensions to the most intimate and seemingly “private” arenas of 
life. Thus, rather than eschewing the political dimensions, The 
Church of the Covenant might be challenged to see the political 
aspects of being “the Holiday Inn.” 


Images and Ethics 


“I’m Paul Revere, not the Holiday Inn.” This lovely image 
brings me to my next theoretical reflection: the importance and 
the power of images in ethics. 

Until very recently, contemporary Christian ethics concen- 
trated on questions of rules for action. Ethicists largely ignored 
the power and importance of images for framing ethical dilem- 
mas and providing perspectives for response to them.?® Yet it is 


clear that what was most compelling to at least some members of 





The Church of the Covenant was not arguments about rules, 
situations, and what to do, but images about hurt and help.?? 
For example, the good Samaritan became a pivotal image for 
several church members: “And the image of who’s bleeding 
alongside your road. I'll never forget that.” As ethicist Stanley 
Hauerwas explains, “The Bible does not so much provide a 
morality as it is the source of images and analogies that help us 
understand and interpret the nature of our existence.”%° 
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Further, the image of the good Samaritan is a powerful image 
because it is not just an image of “helping” someone but of saving 
a life. Images of death and hence of lifesaving were evoked 
frequently by members of The Church of the Covenant: “Admin- 
istration policy is killing these people.” “Many of them, I believe, 
were murdered when they got back.” “What about the people 
who are dying while the wheels of democracy grind on?” “ ‘If 
my vote for sanctuary can save one life, that one life is impor- 
tant.’” “Are you going to send these people back to be killed?” 
Although The Church of the Covenant undertook sanctuary as 
one act of mission among others, there is nonetheless something 
distinctive about sanctuary: it is a lifesaving act. 

In the language of ethics, what is at stake in sanctuary is not 
just “doing good” but “preventing evil.”3! Moreover, it is not 
just any evil, but loss of life itself. While life may not be the 
highest value in Christian thought, it is the foundation for all 
other earthly goods.°* The regard with which human life is held 
in Christian thought may have given the sanctuary decision 
more impetus than other mission deeds would have had, and it 
may have been ultimately what was strong enough to overcome 
reluctance about breaking the law. 

Moreover, the fact that there was a clear biblical image that met 
the circumstances being considered by The Church of the Cove- 
nant may have been quite decisive. People are dying and the 
congregation can do something about it; the image of the good 
Samaritan appears to speak precisely to such a case. It would be 
difficult for Christians to avoid the implications of this image 
applied to this situation. Once sanctuary is understood or de- 
fined as a modern parallel to the story of the good Samaritan, 
the decision about what to do is virtually assured.33 


Story and Identity 


This brings me to my final reflection. It seems clear that The 
Church of the Covenant’s decision about sanctuary was both 
complicated and simplified by the dichotomy of law and grace 
that plagued some of the members. It was complicated because 
these members did not want to oppose their government or 
break the law. Opposition between gospel and law was painful 
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for them. They did not want gospel and law to be in opposition, 
and they struggled to find some reconciliation. 

At the same time, such opposition may have simplified the 
decision, at least for some. If the gospel gives one directive and 
the law gives another, then the only choice is, “Do I really want to 
be a Christian?” If law and gospel are clearly opposed and 
cannot be reconciled, then the question becomes one of the 
“breadth of application of those faith commitments that we 
made.” Precisely because of the clear opposition of gospel to law, 
for some members at least it became more evident what was 
“right” to do. 

What made it “right,” however, was not a rule that could be 
followed but a sense of personal and corporate identity: “Who 
are we called to be?” Ethics is not simply a matter of following 
rules. It is also a matter of forming an identity and living a story. 
As we act, we create our identity. What we do can be determined 
by who we are—or by who we wish to be.*4 For example, if I 
want to be able to describe myself as a truthful person, then I 
must behave in such a way that my actions do not belie that 
identity: I must tell the truth. 

At stake in the decision made by The Church of the Covenant, 
therefore, was an issue of church identity. What were the indi- 
vidual and collective stories that people would be able to tell 
about who they are? 

At this point, The Church of the Covenant’s focus on children 
becomes very important. We tell our stories not only to the 
“outside” world (those “beyond the wall,” in Walter Brueg- 
gemann’s terminology) but also to the next generation “behind 
the wall’—to our own children. Members of The Church of the 
_ Covenant saw sanctuary as justified because of how they wanted 
their children to grow up: “I think that the church comes to 
understand hospitality as being its identity when there is a 
generation of children . . . who experience that as being part of 
the identity of their church.” The senior pastor may indeed be 
correct when he claims that “theology is in shambles because it 
doesn’t revolve around children.” Children always want to hear 
the stories of their parents and ancestors. To focus on children, 
therefore, is to focus on how to live a story that one does not 
mind telling to the next generation! A theology that takes chil- 
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dren seriously is a theology that understands the importance of 
identity and story in the ethical arena. 

I would venture to suggest that the decision of the members of 
The Church of the Covenant was more the result of their sense of 
identity of the church than of any rules regarding “nonmalefi- 
cence” or “beneficence.” The focus of ethical analysis, therefore, 
cannot remain with ethical principles and policies, no matter 
how important they are. Ethics also must include attention to 
the images, the character, and the stories that give shape to 
Christian life. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A review of the decision-making process of one church 
around a difficult and controversial ethical issue reveals some 
interesting questions for our understanding of ethics as a disci- 
pline and as a practice in the churches today. 

First, it is clear that the decision process at The Church of the 
Covenant had some distinctive elements. Contrasting that pro- 
cess with arguments made for sanctuary elsewhere reveals three 
differences important for ethics. 

1. The Church of the Covenant understood sanctuary as an 
issue of mission and help to those who are hurting, not as an 
issue of solidarity with and justice for the oppressed. 

2. In making its decision for sanctuary, The Church of the 
Covenant used a relatively small “canon” of scriptural passages, 
themes, and images. Dominant passages included the good 
Samaritan and the Sermon on the Mount. With few exceptions, 
support for sanctuary from the Hebrew scriptures was conspic- 
uously lacking. The stress throughout was on balance and ra- 
tionality. | 

3. The Church of the Covenant tried not to politicize the issue 
of sanctuary. Though there was parenthetical recognition that 
the issue challenges United States government policy, any im- 
plications that the church stood against the government were 
avoided. The decision was put largely in terms of the identity of 
the church, and a distinctive aspect was the concern for provid- 
ing a model for children. 
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Second, these three aspects of the practice of decision making 
on a controversial ethical issue at The Church of the Covenant in 
turn raise several important questions for ethical theory. 

1. What is the place of rationality, and what is the place of bias 
for the oppressed, in ethical decision making? The stress at The 
Church of the Covenant was on balance, rationality, and deliber- 
ation. In many ways, the decision made at The Church of the 
Covenant fits nicely traditional models of ethical decision mak- 
ing. But it seems to run counter to an emerging stress in libera- 
tion ethics on the importance of beginning with a committed 
stance. Is balance, rather than bias, the essential for ethical 
decision making? Or does balance itself reveal biases that The 
Church of the Covenant never explicitly acknowledged? 

2. Is it possible to achieve the “both/and” sought by The 
Church of the Covenant in its desire to hold together Christian 
commitment and citizenship? In its deliberations, The Church of 
the Covenant was probably not unlike most middle-American 
Protestant congregations: the members upheld a division be- 
tween church and state and thought the church should not 
become “politicized.” Yet their stress on informed consent sug- 
gests that they operated on the basis of broad principles widely 
accepted in our dominant, liberal society. These principles al- 
ready reveal political biases. Hence, the political dimension al- 
ready influences how they perceive and frame ethical issues. It 
may be that the “either/or” stressed by other advocates of sanctu- 
ary is the more realistic approach. 

3. How are “love” and “justice” to be defined and under- 
stood? The Church of the Covenant makes no clear distinctions 
between these terms, yet it uses them in rather traditional ways. 

“Love” rather than “justice” appears to be the dominant term. 
_ This means that an action such as providing sanctuary will not 
be seen as a form of repentance or reparations but merely as 
lending a helping hand. The priority of justice over love as an 
ethical principle would suggest a different perspective on the 
meaning of sanctuary. 

4. Are “prophecy” and “pastoral care” different dimensions of 
church life? Must a Christian or a church choose between them? 
Is there a prophetic dimension to the provision of pastoral care 
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or nurture? I have suggested that there is but that this implies a 
political dimension to the giving of hospitality that was ignored 
by The Church of the Covenant. 

5. The limited use of “canon” by The Church of the Covenant 
suggests that a few images have great power in the ethical arena. 
Have we sufficiently plumbed the significance of images as a 
tool in ethics? What images ought to be used? How are they 
presented? How does one develop an active and adequate body 
of images? If Hauerwas is correct that scripture does not offer an 
ethical system or set of rules, but rather images and analogies to 
help us formulate our vision of what is happening and how to 
respond, how do we develop this capacity in church people? 

6. At The Church of the Covenant, sanctuary became one 
aspect of mission among others. Great stress was placed on the 
educational program of the church and in particular on the role 
of children. On the one hand, this may have prevented The 
Church of the Covenant from seeing some important dimen- 
sions of sanctuary, for example, from understanding sanctuary 
not as an issue of “outreach” to evangelize but as a question of 
justice or repentance. On the other hand, I suggest that there are 
some strengths in this understanding. It focuses attention on 
identity and story as crucial to the ethical task. These are issues 
not yet sufficiently explored in the field of ethics. In particular, it 
seems to me crucial to ask how we assist Christians to develop 
an adequate “story” against which ethical decisions can be 
judged. 

Above all, it is clear that the decision made by The Church of 
the Covenant was both rewarding and wrenching. The lives of 
its members were deeply affected by the process and by the 
outcome. The Church of the Covenant continues to create the 
story that it will tell to each new generation of children in the 
church. As a member of the National Faculty Seminar, I am 
privileged to have witnessed a small part of that story. 


NOTES 


1. The purpose of the National Faculty Seminar is to explore congre- 
gational education. However, my focus here is not on the ethics of 
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education per se. Nor am I offering an ethical analysis of sanctuary per 
se. 

2. All unacknowledged quotations in this essay come from these 
sources. 

3. It is my understanding that these materials were circulated to the 
Mission Committee at The Church of the Covenant in early 1983. They 
may therefore have influenced the decisions of committee members. 

4. It is possible that the decision not to push the public policy 
dimensions was made for strategic reasons. However, I am inclined 
against this view because of some striking differences on the political 
level between The Church of the Covenant and the Chicago Religious 
Task Force. These differences will be discussed in the sections that 
follow. 

5. See also the “Biblical Notes on the Issue of Sanctuary” prepared 
by Dru Gladney in Basta! Newsletter of the Chicago Religious Task 
Force, Supplement No. 1, pp. 46-50. 

6. Another important New Testament passage was Romans 13: “Be 
subject.” However, this passage was not used in support of sanctuary 
but precisely in opposition to sanctuary. 

7. This observation was made by NFS member Walter Brueg- 
gemann after the interview with members of The Church of the Cove- 
nant. 

8. Steven Durham, representing the Presbytery of Chicago and its 
Task Force on Central America, adds an explicit note regarding John 
Calvin's history as a refugee and his ministry to refugees in Switzerland 
(“John Calvin: A Case for Sanctuary,” in Basta! Newsletter of the Chi- 
cago Religious Task Force, Supplement No. 1, p. 51). 

9. Precedent for such workshops had been established the previous 
year; thus, the committee was able to take advantage of processes 
already in place at Covenant Church. 

10. The substance of this notion of responsibility was never spelled 
out in full. But one can read a certain amount “between the lines.” Paul 
Williams, who had had personal experience in Latin America, had 
already established himself as a “trusted outsider” because of his work 
with Habitat for Humanity and other issues. Though several members 
of the Mission Committee had not been long-term members of Cove- 
nant Church, all were respected citizens and were not known for being 
radical on social issues. They had a commitment to being informed 
themselves and to hearing all sides of an issue. Indeed, I suspect that 
most if not all members of the committee began the process with “an 
open mind”—that is, without a prejudgment as to where they would 
ultimately land. In short, commitment is the outcome of information and 
rational decision making rather than the presupposition for receiving 
information. This appears to be implied in the notion of responsibility. 

11. Two comments made by members of the National Faculty Semi- 
nar during the interview may be instructive here. Tom Green suggested 
that perhaps The Church of the Covenant evidences obedience [to 
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polity?] as a way of learning. Walter Brueggemann queried whether it is 
possible that respect requires distance of the kind that Presbyterian 
polity brings. In response to these suggestions about the importance of 
polity, I would only note that this issue was dealt with at The Church of 
the Covenant somewhat uncharacteristically in a congregational style 
rather than a presbyterian style, i.e., it was brought to the congregation 
for decision when it could have been decided by committee. 

12. It is difficult to define the term “political” here, since different 
groups would understand it differently. In general, it may be used in its 
common sense in which it refers to public policy matters—the arena of 
“politics.” It may also be used to refer to the way in which any body 
organizes its own power relationship and distributes decisions. Here, it 
has primarily the first meaning. 

13. Renny Golden, “Refugee Sanctuary: Churches Challenge the 
INS,” WIN, Jan. 1, 1983, p. 6. 

14. This tendency was noted by several members of the NFS and 
given voice by Walter Brueggemann. 

15. Philip E. Wheaton, in the sanctuary service homily entitled “The 
Burning Bush,” in Basta! Newsletter of the Chicago Religious Task 
Force. 

16. One of the limits of the good Samaritan image may show up 
here—it takes no account of our possible responsibility for the evils 
encountered. 

17. See, e.g., Jose Porfirio Miranda, Marx and the Bible: A Critique of 
the Philosophy of Oppression (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1974); and 
fuan Luis Segundo, The Liberation of Theology (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis 
Books, 1976). 

18. Following the interview with members of The Church of the 
Covenant, Sara Little remarked on the importance of reflection “as a 
moment of consolidating understanding, appropriating, internalizing, 
becoming aware of, testing one’s understanding,” and so on. She also 
cautioned that there is a “danger” of “extending it beyond the point of 
productivity until the reflection destroys the reality.” 

19. See Walter Brueggemann, “The Legitimacy of a Sectarian Her- 
meneutic: 2 Kings 18—19,” in Education for Citizenship and Discipleship, 
ed. Mary C. Boys (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1989). 

20. Paul Ramsey, “Justice in War,” in The Just War: Force and Political 
Responsibility (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1968). Whatever one 
thinks of Ramsey’s defense of war on this basis (!), his point about love 
pushing toward principles is well taken. Surely it would be absurd to 
suggest that love only applies the “Band-Aid” and does nothing to 
prevent the initial wound. 

21. The term “agape” was not used explicitly in our conversations 
vith representatives from The Church of the Covenant; however, terms 
such as “compassion,” “help,” “meet needs,” and other terms usually 
issociated with agape emerged frequently. It thus seems fair to say that 
love” was a dominant norm for these members of Covenant Church. 
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22. See, e.g., David Hollenback, S.J., “Modern Catholic Teachings 
Concerning Justice,” in John C. Haughey, ed., The Faith That Does Justice: 
Examining the Christian Sources for Social Change, (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1977), p. 211. “It seems clear from a number of recent discussions 
that the principle of justice has a different role to play in moral argu- 
ment than does the principle of love.” 

23. In Roman Catholic natural law approaches, the demands of jus- 
tice are accessible to all people on the basis of rationality; love depends 
on grace. Protestants do not divide the issue as cleanly, since they are 
more suspicious of rationality. Nonetheless, a division between the 
sphere of justice and the sphere of love is common to both sides of the 
tradition. 

24. Gene Outka, Agape: An Ethical Analysis (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1972), ch. 3, “Agape and Justice.” At the time of the writing of 
Agape the only major Christian thinker who flatly equated love and 
justice was Joseph Fletcher, Situation Ethics (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1966). 

25. Miranda, Marx and the Bible, p. 61. 

26. For this understanding of justice, see John R. Donohue, S.J., 
“Biblical Perspectives on Justice,” in Haughey, The Faith That Does Justice. 

27. See William Stringfellow, An Ethic for Christians and Other Aliens in 
a Strange Land (Waco, Tex.: Word Books, 1973); also idem, Conscience and 
Obedience (Waco, Tex.: Word Books, 1978), in which he deals explicitly 
with the “Be subject” passage referred to by one member of The Church 
of the Covenant. 

28. See, e.g., Stanley Hauerwas, Vision and Virtue: Essays in Christian 
Ethical Reflection (Notre Dame, Ind.: Fides Pubs., 1974). 

29. One needs to note the irony here: in a congregation that put so 
much stress on rational deliberation and argument, it is possible that it 
was none of those deliberations but rather a few simple images that 
ultimately held the day. 

30. Stanley Hauerwas, A Community of Character: Toward a Con- 
structive Christian Social Ethic (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1981), p. 59. 

31. Some ethicists lump doing good and preventing evil together 
into one principle. However, others recognized “nonmaleficence” or not 
harming as a distinct principle separate from “beneficence” and give it a 
primary place. See W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1930). 

32. Richard McCormick argues that life per se has never been the 
highest value in Christian thought; rather, relationship with God and 
others is the highest value. However, James Gustafson notes that life is 
a fundamental value without which most other goods are impossible. 

33. Some contemporary biblical scholars take the story of the good 
Samaritan not to be a story about what to do, but a story that shows us 
who the “neighbor” is—the “enemy” is the “neighbor.” Thus, there are 
deeper lessons about hospitality here than a simple rule about “loving 
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your neighbor” or “saving life.” However, most church people still 
understand part of the power of the story to lie in the final “Go and do 
likewise,” thus understanding the story to be a clear directive about 
what to do. 

34. See Hauerwas, A Community of Character. 


[Eprror’s Postscript: Readers of this essay may find it profitable to 
read Karen Lebacqz’s essay, “Pain and Pedagogy: A Modest Proposal,” 
in Education for Citizenship and Discipleship, ed. Mary C. Boys, the com- 
panion volume from the National Faculty Seminar. ] 


Charity or Solidarity in Justice? 
The Social Contextuality of 
The Church of the Covenant 


John A. Coleman 


[Eprror’s Nore: John Coleman uses his sociological and theolog- 
ical disciplines to help us place Covenant Church’s action amid 
United States denominational life and one arm of the sanctuary 
movement. Described in this way, Covenant Church's own pro- 
file becomes clearer. 

This essay and the ethicist’s essay which precedes it may bring 
forth questions: Is a Christian education that remains at a level of 
individualized charity adequate for the expression of God’s love 
in the world? If Christ is seen on the side of the exploited, is 
Christ's body—the church—to be there too? Does aiding the 
wronged also declare solidarity with the wronged and opposi- 
tion to the oppressor? When could a North American con- 
gregation be open to hearing its own history related to those 
structures which cause hunger for justice?] 


W: KNOW FROM THE CASE STUDY that Centerville “is politically 
conservative by its own admission.”! We also have evidence 
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from the National Opinion Research Center that demonstrates 
that, among mainline American denominations, Presbyterians 
have the largest percentage of self-described political con- 
servatives (48 percent as compared to 36 percent among Episco- 
palians, 34 percent Methodist, 36 percent Lutheran, 34 percent 
Baptist, 28 percent Roman Catholics, and 12 percent among 
American Jews).? Both Centerville as a community and the na- 
tional ethos of American Presbyterianism are part of the ethos 
that serves as social context for the decision of The Church of the 
Covenant to choose sanctuary. 

My limited purposes in this chapter are threefold. First, I want 
to compare The Church of the Covenant with some data about 
social and political attitudes culled from other sociological stud- 
ies of American denominational religion. These studies will 
shed light on Covenant Church’s reluctance to criticize Amer- 
ican foreign policy and restriction of ethical reasoning to catego- 
ries of charity rather than those of solidarity or justice.’ In the 
light of what we know about American denominational religion, 
Covenant Church's decision to choose sanctuary was a real, if 
limited, achievement of wedding discipleship and citizenship in 
a public way. 

Second, I will compare Covenant Church’s manner of con- 
struing discipleship and citizenship with that of other advocates 
and churches that have chosen sanctuary. In this second com- 
parison, the achievement of Covenant Church will seem less 
impressive. Several of the essays in this volume point to the 
constricted way in which texts were construed in Covenant 
Church, to the limited notion of justice and the narrow view of 
mission. At least some of the church advocates of sanctuary have 
overcome these limitations. 

Finally, I want to focus on only one issue of education in the 
congregational setting. It will be my contention that the case 
study does not show that the members of The Church of the 
Covenant actually listened to the refugees in their midst. For 
had they listened, they could not have restricted their notion of 
sanctuary so narrowly to the concept of helping those in need. 
The voices of the refugees in their midst called for a more overtly 
political analysis and the linkage of their fate as refugees to 
wider social, economic, and political problems in their home- 
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lands and with American foreign policy in Central America. 
Why were the refugees not given more voice at every stage of 
decision making about sanctuary (I note that they were pur- 
posely not introduced to the whole congregation until after the 
decision to grant sanctuary), and why was what they actually 
said and called for not heard? Clearly, an important educational 
opportunity was missed. Although I will be rather critical of The 
Church of the Covenant at many points in this essay, I feel it 
important to recognize that, compared to its own past history (in 
1964 its pastor was asked to resign because he marched with 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in Washington) and the ethos about 
mixing politics and religion in most denominations in the United 
States, whatever our disappointments about the narrow terms 
in which discipleship and citizenship were construed in the 
context of The Church of the Covenant, the decision to choose 
sanctuary represents a genuine achievement of realizing what 
Martin Marty has called “the public church,”4 a church actively 
concerned about the quality of citizenship and life in the polis. 


Seeing Centerville Through the Lens of Sociological 
Studies of American Denominational Religion 


In his essay in this volume, C. Ellis Nelson notes the vul- 
nerability of Protestant pastors in congregational polities. He 
suggests that this is one reason, perhaps, for the low profile of 
the senior pastor in the sanctuary decision and for the absence 
of explicit preaching on the issue. Hal Roberts had good so- 
ciological instincts. Almost two decades ago Jeffrey Hadden 
demonstrated in his The Gathering Storm in the Churches that 
congregants in American Protestant mainline churches do not 
want and will not tolerate much social activism or politically 
tinged pulpit messages in their clergy. Harold Quinley’s study 
of California clergy, The Prophetic Clergy, substantiated Hadden’s 
point.” 

We also know that throughout the study about sanctuary, 
there was another preoccupation in the congregation: the issue 
of relocation and what impact it might have on church growth. 
From the start of his pastorate, Roberts had stressed church 
growth. Even when in considering sanctuary a course on Latin 
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America was offered, the pastors hoped (it turned out mis- 
takenly) that the course might draw new members. One of the 
memories of the decision to choose sanctuary found in the case 
study is the memory of church losses due to the decision. 
Several prominent members of the congregation withdrew over 
the issue. As Dean Kelley argues in his best-selling Why Con- 
servative Churches Are Growing, political activism and social ac- 
tivism do not encourage church growth.? I would suggest that 
here, too, the senior pastor had bred in his bones a sort of 
sociological wisdom (if you are interested in church growth!) in 
keeping a low profile. A year and a half after the decision, 
influential elders counsel the congregation to keep “a low pro- 
file.” Perhaps more than meets the eye, the coupling of the two 
issues of relocation (and concern for its impact on church 
growth) and sanctuary served to contain the construal of disci- 
pleship and citizenship in The Church of the Covenant to its 
most sanitized and apolitical form. Sociological intuitions about 
what happens to the growth of churches that become too openly 
political (mainline Protestantism, including Presbyterianism, 
which has lost numbers since the activism of the 1960s was, 
surely, a background piece of knowledge for the pastors) would 
serve to contain the scope of sanctuary to notions of citizenly 
compassion, as Karen Lebacqz argues in her essay, and to re- 
strict the textuality of scripture to one dominant strand, as 
Walter Brueggemann notes. !° 

Sociological studies of American church religion do not make 
one very sanguine about the prospects for larger notions of a 
public church, for which Bernard Cooke pleads in his essay.!! 
Thus, a major recent study of mainline denominations in Min- 
nesota, Faith and Ferment, demonstrates similarities to the politi- 
cal containment and caution in Covenant Church: “Anarchy is 
not a Christian virtue in Minnesota. On the contrary, study 
participants from every denomination agree in great numbers 
(82%) that it is generally part of Christian moral duty to obey the 
laws of the country. . . . Over half did not agree that people have 
the right to ignore or disobey the laws of the country (52%) or to 
withhold taxes (63%) on the basis of their religious beliefs.”!2 

Karen Lebacqz argues in her essay that the ethical mode of 
analysis in decision making at The Church of the Covenant 
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focused more on charity (“compassion” toward those in need) 
than on justice or solidarity with the oppressed or persecuted. 13 
Faith and Ferment notes that for Minnesota Christians, too, there 
is much greater consensus on charity than on justice. !4 

Joan Chittister comments on Minnesota Christians’ concern 
for justice. “Little over half (57%) are sure that their churches 
should be involved in social justice issues on a local level.” The 
general pattern is to leave social justice questions to the national 
denominational structures and contain their divisiveness at the 
local level. Again, “less than half of the same population (46%) 
accept the idea that churches should express themselves on 
matters of foreign policy.”!> Moreover, this latter issue is a po- 
tentially explosive and divisive one, since those who oppose 
church involvement in foreign policy questions do so with great 
vigor. 16 

A second Midwestern-based sociological study of American 
religion, All Faithful People: Change and Continuity in Middletown’s 
Religion, by Theodore Caplow and others, shows that church 
growth in Muncie, Indiana, was greatest in the last two decades 
in churches that avoided overt political stands. The ministerial 
association was suspect, since it was seen as too “liberal” and 
politically activist.” 

Several of the essays in this volume, especially Bernard 
Cooke's, criticize the narrow scope of The Church of the Cove- 
nant’s concept of mission which informed its decision for sanc- 
tuary. I found myself a bit shocked to hear Nan Carr describe the 
sanctuary decision in such matter-of-fact terms: “It was a little bit 
riskier than sending food to the Salvation Army, but that was 
part of setting the stage, the climate.”1® In this, too, Covenant 
_ Church represents wider American denominational attitudes. 
Faith in Ferment similarly criticizes a lack of a strong mission 
dimension in Minnesota churches: “The laity (77%) argued that 
the first and most important obligation of their parishes and 
congregations is to meet the needs of its own members.” 1? 

Several other sociological studies of American denominations 
throw further contextual light on The Church of the Covenant. 
In the chapter on American denominational religion in Robert 
Bellah and his associates’ Habits of the Heart, the authors con- 
clude that “privatization” is primarily defined as a community of 
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personal support. Commenting on an activist congregation 
whose mission outreach included care for Vietnamese refugee 
families, the authors claim for some members of the con- 
gregation “the ultimate meaning of the church is an expressive 
individualist one. Its value is as a loving community in which 
individuals can experience the joy of belonging.”2° 

Bellah and his associates generalize for American church re- 
ligion the point made by Karen Lebacqz that The Church of the 
Covenant neglected wider appeals to church history in con- 
struing the case for granting sanctuary. While the case study 
alludes to German Christians under nazism and the Under- 
ground Railroad opposing slavery, these and other historical 
examples remain unmined. Habits of the Heart makes the point of 
historical amnesia forcefully: “Direct reliance on the Bible pro- 
vides a second language with which to resist the temptations of 
the ‘world,’ but the almost exclusive concentration on the Bible, 
especially the New Testament, with no larger memory of how 
Christians have coped with the world historically diminishes the 
capacity of their second language to deal adequately with cur- 
rent social reality.”?1 

The somewhat pessimistic conclusions of Bellah and his asso- 
ciates about a “public” church that weds discipleship to cit- 
izenship are echoed in Gallup Report no. 236 summarizing fifty 
years of Gallup surveys of religion. The report notes a “gap 
between belief and commitment: between high religiosity and 
low ethics” and “what would appear to be a failure on the part of 
organized religion to make a difference in society in terms of 
morality and ethics.”*2 Commenting in particular on a 1982 
Gallup survey of American religion, the Gallup Report echoes 
closely Bellah’s contention about EXRRSRSIKS individualism in 
American religion: 


There is ample evidence of a self-centered kind of faith. The effect 
of reading the Bible, prayer, and meditation and religious radio 
and television shows is much more stated in terms of “it makes me 
feel good” than in terms of making people realize the need for 
repentance or the need to do God’s will regardless of the cost. And 
additional survey responses suggest that the religiously motivated 
behavior cited in the survey is more often in the nature of a passive 
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“live and let live” kind of philosophy than in the nature of selfless 
and heroic action on behalf of others.23 


The purpose of reviewing this sociological contextuality of 
American denominational religion is that it reminds us of severe 
constraints in American religious life for moves from charity as a 
motive for action (where there is consensus about helping the 
victim) to disputed and contested notions of justice. Sociological 
contextuality suggests caution about churches advancing more 
directly political interpretations of religious action, especially 
when these touch on foreign policy. Seen against this larger 
contextuality of American religion, the action of The Church of 
the Covenant in granting sanctuary while effectively containing 
religious division over the issue strikes me as a religious and 
sociological achievement. Even granted the narrow way in 
which the issue was construed, put bluntly, The Church of the 
Covenant is a richer and more faithful church, a different educa- 
tional environment for children who now know that the church 
does act to help the needy, even at personal risk of breaking the 
law, than had the church not chosen sanctuary. Covenant 
Church went much farther toward becoming a public church 
than most American congregations. No doubt the example of 
several other churches in the area that chose sanctuary and the 
favorable community response reflected in the editorial approval 
of the action by the neighboring journal helped tilt their inter- 
pretation of the action, as Nan Carr’s comment on it indicates, as 
minimally risky, just a bit more than sending food to the Salva- 
tion Army or students to poor areas of Tennessee. Covenant 
Church stayed within the American religious consensus about 
charity and did not breach the dissent on justice and public 
policy. Pastor Hal Roberts and other leaders in the church, pre- 
occupied with church growth as an important value, had bred in 
their bones instincts that would ward off any “gathering storm” 
in their church! 


Comparison of Covenant Church and Other Motifs 
in the Sanctuary Movement 


A recent book by Renny Golden and Michael McConnell, 
Sanctuary: The New Underground Railroad, affords us some com- 
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parative lens to see how The Church of the Covenant’s construal 
of discipleship and citizenship compares with other churches in 
the sanctuary movement.** It can also guide us to see some 
missed educational opportunities at The Church of the Cove- 
nant. Indeed, Golden and McConnell include an independent 
appraisal and description of The Church of the Covenant in their 
book.?° 

It is instructive to note the widespread church support, at 
national denominational levels, for sanctuary. Since 1982 the 
American Friends Service Committee, the General Synod of the 
United Church of Christ, the General Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, the American Lutheran Church, the U.S. 
Catholic Conference of Major Superiors of Religious Men, influ- 
ential Roman Catholic bishops such as Seattle’s Archbishop Ray- 
mond Hunthausen and Milwaukee’s Archbishop Rembert 
Weakland, and—most significantly for our case—the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) have endorsed 
sanctuary. The resolution passed at the 196th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) (1984) is particularly il- 
luminating, since it is couched in the same “religious” or human- 
itarian language that is employed in The Church of the 
Covenant: “We express our firm support and encouragement for 
those individuals and churches who from the base of their Christian 
convictions and for humanitarian reasons, have risked imprison- 
ment in order to save the lives of the refugees from Central 
America by helping them to avoid being sent back to the coun- 
tries they have fled.”2° As the resolution proposed to the annual 
meeting shows, The Church of the Covenant relied a great deal 
on this wider ecclesial context of support for sanctuary.?” Even 
from the start, Paul Williams “reported that several area 
churches were working on sanctuary.”28 

The 1984 General Assembly Presbyterian resolution is actually 
less overtly political than a resolution passed in 1983 at General 
Assembly which alludes to “our government's policies toward 
Central American refugees in the United States” and praises 
sanctuary as an appropriate moral response “even though the 
current administration may consider this to be illegal.”2? A sim- 
ilar pruning of even mild political motifs shows up in the case 
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study when we compare the two drafts of The Church of the 
Covenant’s statement for sanctuary. The first draft reads: “Acting 
on these beliefs, we at The Church of the Covenant will give 
sanctuary to any refugee from persecution whether or not they 
are termed so by the United States government.” The final draft 
is more cautious: “We at The Church of the Covenant will give 
sanctuary to any refugee who comes to us in need.”30 Every vestige 
of explicit politics (allusion to persecution and to the govern- 
ment’s understanding of the refugees’ status) was excised from 
the text. 

Golden and McConnell’s account of the sanctuary movement 
recalls the history of the movement. As early as 1982 (two years 
before The Church of the Covenant chose sanctuary), the Tucson 
Ecumenical Council had rather self-consciously abandoned the 
legal route suggested by the chairman of the Adult Education 
Committee at Covenant Church. The chairman urged that “the 
church should work to change the law rather than disobey it.”31 
In point of fact, John Fife and his associates had taken this legal 
route. They raised bond money, procured lawyers to assist peo- 
ple already arrested by the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice (INS) and filed, in Tucson, a thirty-million-dollar suit 
against the federal government for unlawful deportation in Sep- 
tember 1982. Fife assesses his attempts to pursue the legal route 
of protest: “I am not mentally retarded and after that much 
involvement and with legal defense efforts, I realized that they 
were neither effective nor moral. After a while it became appar- 
ent this was an exercise in futility. You recognize very quickly 
that nobody is going to get asylum except a tiny minority.”9 

In fact, since 1980 the United States government has been 


_. deporting from five hundred to a thousand Guatemalans and 





Salvadorans each month. While it claims that these refugees are 
“economic” and not political refugees, an American Civil Liber- 
ties Union study of deported Salvadorans found 111 returned 
Salvadorans who had either disappeared, been killed, arrested, 
or tortured. The INS gives the Salvadoran military a list of all 
deportees.33 Already in May 1981 the U.N. High Commission 
on Refugees stated that since the outbreak of civil war in 1980, 
Salvadorans should be considered “political” refugees. The U.N. 
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High Commission has charged the United States government 
with failing to fulfill its international obligation to refugees.74 

The resolution for sanctuary at Covenant Church specifies 
that “the congregation has taken no stand regarding United 
States foreign policy in Central America.”%° Although something 
like this disclaimer seems necessary if sanctuary was to gain 
consensus in the congregation, it seems no less a sleight-of-hand 
trick, since the INS is obviously following Administration policy 
and concerned with more than simply a flood of refugees. Inter- 
estingly, recently, the INS grants refugee status to refugees from 
Nicaragua which is denied those from El Salvador and 
Guatemala. It seems hard to avoid Golden and McConnell’s 
conclusion: “From the government's point of view, granting 
political asylum to Central Americans en masse would amount 
to admitting that they were being persecuted and thus indict the 
U.S. government for aiding their persecutors.”%° 

The Church of the Covenant has been an effective user of the 
media. At a crucial point in the deliberations on sanctuary, the 
associate pastor gave an interview to the local evening television 
news. Covenant Church’s decision to choose sanctuary was fea- 
tured on television’s NBC Nightly News and in an article in the 
Wall Street Journal. C. Ellis Nelson suggests that this media 
coverage “may in the long run be more important than the 
congregation’s hospitality to a few Central American ref- 
ugees.”97 

Golden and McConnell reflect on the media coverage of the 
sanctuary movement. They note: When six hundred blacks in 
Operation Push in Chicago issued a declaration of sanctuary and 
welcomed a Salvadoran family of five, the media were not here. 
Nor did the media cover the choice of sanctuary at Christo Rey, a 
Hispanic Catholic parish in Racine, Wisconsin. Newspapers 
have not played up the support for Guatemalan Indians by 
United States native Americans. One branch of the Mohawk 
nation in upper New York State has declared its sacred land a 
sanctuary. Near Indiantown, Florida, the Seminole Indians have 
harbored hundreds of Guatemalan Indian refugees. Quaker ac- 
tivist and sanctuary leader Jim Corbett comments on this racist 
bias in media coverage of the sanctuary movement: “The media 
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are not interested in the indigenous martyrs of Central America 
but they are fascinated with the willingness of U.S. citizens to go 
to some slight risk to help refugees avoid capture.”38 

The United States press generally mirrors the choice of The 
Church of the Covenant to construe the relationship of disci- 
pleship and citizenship around the notion of charity rather than 
justice or solidarity with the oppressed. Golden and McConnell 
remark: “Although the U.S. press eagerly seeks refugee victim 
stories, it is reluctant to publish refugee accounts of U.S. com- 
plicity in the military slaughter of campesinos. Some reporters 
have said that the more tragic, personal and ‘simple’ a camp- 
esino’s account, the more popular acceptance the story will re- 
ceive.” They claim that the media reflects “a Western interpreta- 
tion of history that focuses on individual heroism and overlooks 
the social courage of a people.”° 

The Church of the Covenant gave a lot of thought to media 
coverage of its decision for sanctuary. The members set up a 
committee to oversee invitations to the refugees to give talks. 
They were anxious that “all public communications concerning 
the granting of sanctuary will stress that . . . the action stems 
from Christian concern for the plight of the refugees’*? rather 
than any direct criticism of foreign policy or the Reagan Admin- 
istration. While they tried to control the media interpretation of 
their action, in fact they may have chosen for media attention 
precisely because “Nice upper middle class mainline con- 
gregation extends charity to victims” makes good human inter- 
est coverage and sanitizes the political meaning of sanctuary. 

Other sanctuary churches—such as Rev. John Fife’s Pres- 
byterian congregation in Tucson; three Berkeley, California, uni- 
versity churches; and Wellington Avenue United Church of 
Christ in Chicago—have been more overtly political, linking the 
sanctuary issue to the United States policy in Central America. 
Thus, Wellington Avenue Church organized a major demonstra- 
tion in Chicago, planting pine trees downtown to protest United 
States military maneuvers in Big Pine, Honduras, which they 
saw as vitally linked to the refugee “problem.”4! Golden and 
McConnell state this wider meaning of political citizenship as 
part of discipleship in the church sanctuary movement: “The 
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sanctuary movement must more and more widen an under- 
standing of religious work from narrowing confines to under- ` 
stand building a resistance movement as a religious task.”4? As 
these authors see it, “The tactical argument that resists stating a 
political goal such as stopping US intervention because not all 
the churches and synagogues are conscientized, sets the con- 
version of the North American religious community as a priority 
over the liberation cause of Central America.”49 

Clearly, too early a move toward conscientization at Covenant 
Church would have blocked the consensus on granting sanctu- 
ary as an act of charity. It would not have been able to win the 
support at the annual meeting in this conservative congregation. 
But here, too, the use of Dietrich Bonhoeffer as a resource for 
raising the issue of the public consequences of discipleship was 
as selective, in its own way, as the use of biblical texts. For 
Bonhoeffer offers some resources for construing a broader, activ- 
ist notion of discipleship-citizenship. “To be sure,” he said, “the 
church must bind up the wounds of the victims crushed beneath 
the wheel. But there comes a time when it must insert its life like 
a stick to the spokes to grind the wheel to a halt.”44 

Again, a wider appeal to church history might have helped 
the congregation to forge some distinctions between politics and 
political involvement. The Latin American bishops at their 1979 
meeting at Puebla, Mexico, agreed that the task of politics 


is to spell out the fundamental values of every community— 
internal concord and external security—reconciling equality with 
freedom, public authority with the legitimate autonomy and par- 
ticipation of individual persons and groups, and national sov- 
ereignty with international coexistence and solidarity. It also de- 
fines the ethics and means of social relationships. In this broad 
sense politics is of interest to the Church, and hence to its pastors, 
who are ministers of unity. It is a way of paying worship to the one 
and only God by simultaneously desacralizing and consecrating 
the world to [God].45 


This is not politics in the more narrow, partisan sense which 
churches will avoid becoming entangled in as a collectivity. I 
share the views of others in this volume that it was unfortunate 
that Bonhoeffer’s Lutheran legacy construed the issue of politics 
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and religion too narrowly in a two-kingdom model and that the 
Reformed vision became eclipsed. 


On Not Hearing the Voice of the Poor 


Several national forums on the sanctuary movement have 
stressed the missed opportunity in several sanctuary churches 
to give the refugees themselves a voice and vote in the decisions 
about sanctuary. Refugees have complained about being “kept 
pets” and suffering from overprotection. There are several im- 
pediments which block refugees from being really heard in the 
midst of sanctuary churches. One sanctuary refugee sums up 
these obstacles: (1) We do not possess legal status; (2) we do not 
know English well; (3) there is resistance to too much out- 
spokenness shown by some refugees in raising the problems in 
their country of origin; and (4) a narrowness exists in some 
sanctuary churches which believe that the refugees should limit 
themselves to their own “testimony” and avoid a larger social 
and political analysis.4° How well did The Church of the Cove- 
nant utilize its refugees as an educational resource? How well 
did it hear the voice of the refugees in its midst? 

No refugee spoke to the course “Latin America: Paradise 
Lost?” The refugees did not appear to give testimony at the 
annual meeting, since Nan Carr and Hilda Mann feared this 
would have “loaded” the vote in favor of sanctuary and pre- 
cluded desired “balance.” Yet it may have stopped, at a crucial 
period of deliberation, the introduction of more overtly political 
material. We are not told in the case study whether the refugees 
actually spoke in a substantial way at the service of worship that 
received them into The Church of the Covenant. Doubts about 
the accountability of the church to the voice of the refugees are 
raised in the text of the case study when it states: “Carr and 
Mann both felt the service had theological significance for mem- 
bers of The Church of the Covenant and, they hoped, for Rosa, 
Juan, and Oscar.”47 

It takes some disingenuousness to miss the political overtones 
in the witness of Rosa and Oscar. Rosa’s husband disappeared 
because of his involvement in a workers’ strike. The doctor for 
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whom she worked was slain for treating injured demonstrators. 
In their book, Golden and McConnell refer to sanctuary as “a 
place where refugees can speak the truth.”48 What was the truth 
the refugees were articulating at Covenant Church? I would 
contend that it was a truth about justice and solidarity much 
more than a story about charity. 

Listen to the voice of a Guatemalan refugee as reported in 
Golden and McConnell’s book: 


Almost every Catholic is accused of being a communist just be- 
cause we practice what the Bible says—to love one another—. In 
other words, the church practices living in community and we 
help each other. We have meetings and other community services 
in order to help others. But the Guatemalan army says those 
meetings are not related to the church but are for the purpose of 
discussing communist themes and how to help the guerrillas.49 


It strikes me that an educational opportunity was lost in not 
mining this testimony for its themes about what is appropriate 
church work, even when it has a political significance and the 
way anyone who works for justice is defined as a Communist. 
There are links to this testimony, and Hilda Mann’s felt hurt “at 
being called a Communist and having her motives questioned in 
her own church.”°° 

The testimony of the refugee at The Church of the Covenant 
as reported in Golden and McConnell continues: “I had the 
opportunity to meet some guerrillas. I realized that they were 
not as the government says. The government says they are 
foreigners—Cubans, or Nicaraguans or Russians. But they are 
our own people.”°! It is not just the Guatemalan government 
which claims that guerrillas in Central America are foreigners. 
Much of the United States government support for oppressive 
regimes in the region is predicated on the same assumption. But 
this testimony was not heard. 

Finally, this witness states, “I made the decision to come here 
because sanctuary was going to help us and because we wanted to 
keep helping our people by talking to the North American people about 
the reality of our country. Many North Americans are unaware of what 
is happening in Guatemala.” 52 

This refugee was as interested in solidarity with her people as 
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in charity. She sought in sanctuary a place where she could 
speak the truth about political conditions in her country. Had 
her voice been heard, congregants at The Church of the Cove- 
nant would have learned that “at root what the churches are 
defying is not just the interpretation of an immigration law but 
the whole pattern of exploitation based on race and class that the 
U.S. initiated in 1827 with the Monroe Doctrine and has upheld 
through 36 invasions of Latin America since the year 1900.”°3 

Hearing a refugee speak the truth about his or her country of 
origin would have led to a story of institutionalized violence, 
military oppression and the systematic repression of justice 
movements. It might uncover the fact that seventy of America’s 
largest one hundred corporations do business in Central Amer- 
ica. In a period of abnormally and dangerously unfavorable 
trade imbalance in the United States balance of trade, the United 
States enjoys presently a favorable trade surplus with Central 
America. Hearing the voice of this refugee would call for a 
“conscientization” which sees that “patterns of land-ownership, 
pressures from the United States, prevalent types of cash crops, 
multinational lending institutions and their terms of trade, the 
role of the military and local elites are all more determinative ina 
Central American country than who is president and how many 
voted for him.”°4 

In our case study the voice of Oscar in his letter to the con- 
gregation also pleads for a deeper analysis which challenges the 
heart of United States foreign policy in Central America. In his 
letter, Oscar tells the congregants at The Church of the Cove- 
nant: 


I am sure you would not like to have to erect a monument in 
Centerville for your soldiers killed in El Salvador and Central 
America. Why? Because these young people would not have given 
their lives for honor. . . . Now it is up to you to do your part to 
detain the imminent invasion of El Salvador and Central America 
by North American soldiers. This will not be an invasion to kill 
Communists, but to kill my people who want peace and jus- 
tice. . . . The only goal of an invasion is to repress the people of El 
Salvador and defend the interests of about fourteen wealthy fam- 
ilies and the North American Corporations in El Salvador.55 
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Oscar’s words speak out strongly from the text. None of The 
Church of the Covenant’s congregants echoes them. None 
wants to move to a wider issue than taking on the immigration 
bureau. None moves to social analysis and critical evaluation of 
United States foreign policy. From the sanctuary of Covenant 
Church a voice spoke the truth and it was not heard. For to have 
heard that voice would have shifted the sanctuary agenda dra- 
matically. As Golden and McConnell put it, “Accountability to 
the poor of Central America shifts the sanctuary agenda from 
the accountability of a specific congregation to a specific refugee 
to accountability to a national movement for a people’s struggle 
for liberation.”°© Oscar was calling for this shift when he asked 
Covenant Church to be “a community that is fearless in defend- 
ing the people who walk without talking and laughing with each 
other.”°7 

As a story of ambiguity, of “unrest and peace: pain and solace: 
hurt and healing,” the decision for sanctuary is a story of grace 
and of the biblical covenant fulfilled in charity and outreach to 
the needy victim. Inasmuch as the decision sidetracked the 
theme of solidarity to the oppressed and did not hear the voice 
of the refugees in its midst asking for a very different way of 
construing discipleship and citizenship, the decision for sanctu- 
ary is a story—like that of America and American religion—of a 
“broken covenant.”58 
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To Think Passionately About the 
World: An Educational Analysis 


Mary C. Boys 


[Epiror’s Nore: Mary Boys teaches New Testament and reli- 
gious education at Boston College. Looking at the multifaceted 
action at Covenant Church, she raises some educational ques- 
tions and suggests some alternative strategies. Setting forth a 
vision of educating believers to recognize their faith’s involve- 
ment in all that goes on in the world, she raises issues that could 
guide congregational awareness into the breadth of its educa- 
tional responsibility. ] 


| piel READERS OF THIS VOLUME, the case study on The Church of 
the Covenant offers a window through which they might 
glimpse some of the complexities of a particular congregation’s 
decision to grant sanctuary. By reflecting upon the dynamics of 
the case, and the analyses proffered from the perspective of 
different disciplines, readers might thereby gain information 
and insights that, one hopes, could in turn be used to enhance 
the quality of education in congregations. 
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For the authors, however, the case study provides far more 
than a concrete narrative for analysis and interpretation. It tells a 
story of individuals whom we met face-to-face and whose vari- 
ous experiences and points of view are indelibly recorded in our 
memories. As I write, I refer not only to thick files of documenta- 
tion but also to remembrances of the persons who spent a day 
with us in Indianapolis—of the formal conference; the lunch 
conversations; the informal, momentary exchanges; and the fol- 
low-up telephone conversations. One consequence of this, I 
believe, is a recognition that this case is far more complex than 
its telling and that therefore our analyses will always fail to do 
justice to the fullness of what transpired at The Church of the 
Covenant. 

One must therefore preface analysis with awe: this decision to 
grant sanctuary involved real people who suffered doubt and 
pain and whose lives are changed, perceptibly and impercepti- 
bly, because of what happened at The Church of the Covenant. 
For the outsider, of course, a reading of the situation from a 
specific standpoint—in my case, from the vantage of a profes- 
sional religious educator—is fraught with less vulnerability and 
with more opportunity to speculate on how things might have 
been done differently had educational processes been utilized 
more creatively. 

Specifically, I wish to argue that a broader understanding of 
education and of the church’s mission would have enhanced the 
decision about granting sanctuary at The Church of the Cove- 
nant in such a manner as to contribute to the congregation’s 
maturity as both citizens and disciples. I first focus upon the 
Mission Committee, studying the educative process it employed 
in its own discernment and questioning its failure to replicate a 
similar process for the rest of the congregation. Further, I probe 
what seems to be a diminution of educational process at The 
Church of the Covenant once the decision to grant sanctuary 
was made. In a second major section, I examine the connections 
between broadened understandings of politics and mission and 
an ecclesial commitment to the education of the public. 

In so doing, I will be using the case study as a source of 
illustration about the complexities of religious education. In my 
analysis, I draw not only upon the literature of my own field but 
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utilize the work of my colleagues in their respective essays in 
this volume. 

A final introductory word about the title of my essay. “To 
think passionately about the world,” a phrase I have adapted 
from theologian John Macquarrie, is, I believe, precisely the sort 
of intellectual conversion toward which religious education 
ought to be directed.1 Though Macquarrie is arguing more par- 
ticularly that prayer is, among its other meanings, thinking, his 
remarks have great relevance to my understanding of education: 


If there is a thinking that is content to analyse and measure and 
compare the phenomena of the world, there is also a thinking that 
enters feelingly into the world and knows itself deeply involved in 
all that goes on there. .. . Such a thinking is sometimes inter- 
mingled with painful longing and desire as it catches the vision of 
what might be and longs for its realization; sometimes it is suf- 
fused with joy and thankfulness as it recognizes great achievement 
or great horizons of hope and possibility; sometimes it is tinged 
with shame as we acknowledge that so much of the world’s grief 
and pain has come about “through my fault, through my own 
fault, through my own most grievous fault.”2 


By citing Macquarrie, I do not intend to suggest a dualism 
between cognition and affection. In fact, I intend to make pre- 
cisely the opposite point: no adequate theory of education can 
flow from such a split. Each human being is a mysteriously and 
marvelously complex unity of body, mind, and spirit. To engage 
people in thinking means to tap not only their rational powers 
but also their capacities of insight and imagination. Moreover, 
we who educate in faith never do so in a neutral environment; 
all of the “facts” we impart are embedded in theory, always 
“standpoint dependent.” Consequently, we ought to teach peo- 
ple to inquire so deeply about their lives as believers that they 
come to recognize their deep involvement in all that goes on in 
the world. 


The Mission Committee and the Educational Process 


Typically, a congregation’s educational life is equated with its 
programs, and its curriculum with its textbooks. A deeper 
probe, however, reveals that the entire life of The Church of the 
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Covenant itself constitutes a curriculum—an aggregate of re- 
sources (both human [e.g., teachers] and material [e.g., texts, 
tapes]) and relationships (e.g., the structure of decision making) 
that conserves and transforms knowledge. As Sara Little has 
observed, the church (both the local congregation and the larger 
body of believers) educates people in certain attitudes, values, 
knowledge, skills, and sensibilities. Its service of worship edu- 
cates, as does all ritual—richly, elementally, nondiscursively, 
ambiguously.° Its Bible study groups and Sunday school classes 
educate. Its youth group educates. Its special adult courses 
educate. Its committees educate. 

In fact, when one examines how the congregation at The 
Church of the Covenant educated itself for the decision on 
sanctuary, it is evident that the formal courses played a relatively 
minor role. Far more significant educationally was the Mission 
Committee, which played a vital role in the development of 
Covenant Church’s curriculum. 

Committees are not often regarded as educational agencies, 
and the endless meetings that people attend as part of their 
committee obligations often seem a waste of time. Yet, at least in 
this particular case, a close scrutiny reveals that the Mission 
Committee’s work was the catalyst that made an informed deci- 
sion possible.© Its members apparently understood that their 
task—honoring the session’s request that they study further the 
issue of sanctuary—meant that they had to educate themselves 
in order to lead the congregation in discerning the wisdom of 
granting sanctuary. Accordingly, they proceeded deliberately 
and diligently to inform themselves to a degree no other agency 
in The Church of the Covenant did. By so doing, the Mission 
Committee educated the entire congregation. 


The Mission Committee's Education: An Analysis 


The case study chronicles the systematic way in which the 
Mission Committee fulfilled its mandate from the session.” 
Some from the committee initiated the study process by going to 
a nearby town to hear El Salvadorans speak in a church that had 
already granted sanctuary. Then at their March meeting, all 
members received a packet of study materials, and Hilda Mann, 
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schooled in Latin American studies and Reformation history, 
shared her knowledge. 

Implicit throughout the case is the way in which committee 
members struggled with the questions raised by sanctuary, par- 
ticularly the dilemma about whether this action was “human- 
itarian” or “political” and, correspondingly, whether or not The 
Church of the Covenant was called to break the law.® They 
hammered out a statement for the session, drafting and redraft- 
ing it in a “long and tense discussion.”? The writer of the draft 
and his wife resigned from the committee, and eventually from 
The Church of the Covenant—testimony to the conflict engen- 
dered by the difficult questions the committee was confronting. 

Despite the tension, the process of drafting the statement, and 
later of drawing up the resolution to be presented to the con- 
gregation for a vote at the annual meeting, was a “teachable 
moment.”!9 Educationally, the Mission Committee’s mandate to 
“go public” to other groups in the congregation meant that each 
person had to articulate convictions; committee members were 
not permitted the luxury of passivity or stock answers. As a 
participant in the National Faculty Seminar pointed out, “Procla- 
mation is political.”11 Were congregants more often asked to 
formulate a point of view with the kind of care the Mission 
Committee did, the congregation would have more mature 
members. 

Perhaps the most eloquent indication of the profundity of the 
questions was the series of long telephone conversations be- 
tween Mission Committee chairwoman Nan Carr and her col- 
league Hilda Mann. As Carr remarked: “We did a lot of soul- 
searching on the phone. Both of us come from conservative 
backgrounds. . . . I think we were taking a hard look at what the 
idea of social justice meant. . . . What was our responsibility? 
What were we being called to do? How was the Holy Spirit 
working within us to make a change?” 12 

Having an interlocutor enabled each woman to clarify her 
ideas as well as to consider another point of view. For Hilda 
Mann, the conversations were a way of working through a crisis 
of faith and conscience, of asking where the church stood in the 
political arena.1° She and Carr were engaged in theological 
reflection, discussing, according to Mann, scripture passages 
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such as the Sermon on the Mount, human and divine authority 
in Romans 13, and the judgment scene in Matthew 25. And, she 
added, “Bonhoeffer ‘got’ to us.”14 They meditated on his meta- 
phor of the “cost of discipleship” in relation to their concerns 
about sanctuary: what was the action of “costly” grace rather 
than “cheap” grace? Their pastor centered his preaching on 
grace, but how were they to understand God’s graciousness in 
the matter of sanctuary? Did God expect them to take action, to 
respond with good works to what had been freely given in their 
own lives? 

As the tensions exacerbated, resulting in Mann’s resignation 
from the committee, the two returned to the Sermon on the 
Mount. “Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness 
sake” (Matthew 5:10; cf. Luke 6:22) had spoken to them before of 
the people in Central America; now, however, they also saw that 
beatitude in reference to the struggles of the committee. Also of 
great meaning to them was the exhortation to “rejoice in your 
sufferings.” 15 

The telephone conversations served at least two important 
purposes. First, they provided occasion for theological reflec- 
tion; as Mann reported, “If I had to do it all over again, I would 
emphasize the theology all the way through. Because educa- 
tion—it’s not just the process of handing people a bunch of 
information and saying, ‘Here, read this.’ I found that out for 
myself.”1© They allowed each woman to give voice to opinions 
and questions that had been growing for years. Both had taken 
classes in a “lay studies” program at a nearby Presbyterian col- 
lege, an experience that, at least for Nan Carr, had been an 
awakening: 


They had a Peacemaking Weekend that I went to and that was 
extremely important in my life, it really opened my eyes. Hilda 
was there too and that was the beginning of my examination of 
some of the things that our country is doing, and not always in a 
negative way, but just an examination of thinking through of some 
of the issues that are going on.17 


Second, the conversations offered mutual support to two per- 
sons who felt considerable trepidation about the magnitude of 
the issue of sanctuary as it impinged on their lives. Carr’s com- 
ment indicates something of what weighed on her: 
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It was a process of going to session and saying to people who were 
a lot older than I am and certainly more experienced, also mostly 
men, you don’t know what is going on, you haven’t been coming 
to the classes, you don’t know what we're talking about, you have 
a responsibility if you’re going to be leaders to know this. And that 
wasn’t an easy thing to do. That was a difficult thing to do at 
times. 18 


Although the Carr-Mann telephone conversations exemplify 
the way individuals educate one another, the action of other 
individuals and the entire committee ought also to be examined. 
A member developed a plan for how The Church of the Cove- 
nant could become a sanctuary, utilizing resources prepared by 
the Chicago Religious Task Force on Central America—an in- 
stance once again of the committee members making use of 
“material” resources in their educational efforts. Had such mate- 
rials not been readily at hand, their task would have been more 
complicated: the resources available shape the educational pro- 
cess. Another resource, this one a “human” one of considerable 
charisma, made himself available to the committee, as the com- 
mittee met with Paul Williams. In the wake of this encounter, the 
Mission Committee requested that the session officially inform 
the U.S. Attorney General and the congressional representative 
that The Church of the Covenant supported the action of 
churches committed to sanctuary. The session endorsed this. 
Paul Williams proved to be a decisive resource in the committee's 
curriculum. 


The Mission Committee Educates the Congregation 


It was at this point that a subcommittee (including Mann, who 
had rejoined the Mission Committee at Carr’s request) designed 
the ten-week course, “Latin America: Paradise Lost?” to educate 
the congregation. Here analysis reveals the educational inex- 
perience of the planners. Instead of narrowing the focus to the 
four questions (see n. 8) that preoccupied the committee mem- 
bers in their own deliberation over the months, they planned a 
wide-ranging series of lectures. With ten different speakers and 
a limited amount of time (the hour between the two worship 
services), the situation was far from ideal. Though certain mem- 
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bers of the session later criticized a lack of balance in the con- 
struction of the course—despite the committee’s bias toward 
rational decision making!?—-what appears more evident is the 
lack of depth, continuity, and dialogue. The lack of these qualities 
appears to be endemic to situations in which too many issues 
and speakers are raised in a context with insufficient time and 
atmosphere for analysis and discussion by all present. 

An important pedagogical matter is apparent here. Instead of 
helping congregants to analyze the questions in a fashion sim- 
ilar to what they had been doing over the months—meeting 
together to discuss the study materials, painstakingly fashioning 
statements, going together to meet key resource persons, engag- 
ing in long and thoughtful conversations—the subcommittee 
took what is, unfortunately, the typical form of “adult” educa- 
tion: a lecture series.*° Lectures, of course, can be useful, par- 
ticularly in providing information and concepts otherwise 
inaccessible in such an efficient format.?! But unless lectures are 
presented engagingly and with opportunity for exchange, they 
seldom provide occasion for wrestling with the full dimension of 
complex matters—especially ones involving such a controversial 
matter as civil disobedience. The planners would have done a 
greater service to the congregation had they utilized, at least for 
some of the course meetings, a pedagogy of participative think- 
ing. For instance, Marsha Weil and Bruce Joyce have fashioned a 
“jurisprudential model,” a carefully detailed process by which 
participants learn how to formulate stances on matters of public 
policy (i.e., questions involving a choice or a decision for action 
by citizens or officials in affairs that concern a government or 
community).*? The flow of the jurisprudential model involves 
the analysis of a specific case by means of six steps: Initially, 
participants are presented with a case, an account of a specific 
situation with conflicting ethical, legal, factual, or definitional 
interpretations—for instance, an account of someone resisting 
the payment of taxes as a matter of conscience. Second, partici- 
pants are invited to select one matter of public policy at stake in 
the case (since many cases involve numerous issues) and agree 
to its wording; they refine their statement further by teasing out 
the legal and ethical dimensions, identifying factual matters and 
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value conflicts inherent in it. Third, each person (or small group) 
is challenged to formulate and defend a position. The fourth 
step involves an exploration of the stance by means of Socratic 
dialogue; the key here is analysis of the patterns of argumenta- 
tion by the leader. From such analysis comes the fifth step: 
refining and qualifying one’s position. Finally, participants look 
at the assumptions of their position and predict the con- 
sequences that would follow. 

This model is certainly not the only one that could have been 
usefully employed, but it would have provided more opportu- 
nity for confronting the complex issues in the decision-making 
process. Moreover, the jurisprudential model is one that gener- 
ally works best over time and in league with other modes of 
teaching; lectures, for instance, could have been used to illumi- 
nate one of the aspects of the discussion. In particular, had the 
refugees, who, John Coleman notes, were voiceless, been in- 
vited to make a presentation as a complement to the process 
described above, the education of the congregation might have 
engendered intellectual conversation.*9 

In short, if the planners had had more educational expertise 
themselves (or if they had had someone upon whom they could 
call), they might have designed a more satisfactory course.*4 
Interestingly, simple attentiveness to the manner in which they 
were educating themselves would have helped them imagine a 
more appropriate pedagogy than a lecture series. Moreover, had 
the Mission Committee members designed a pedagogical strat- 
egy that would help people identify their own assumptions, 
perhaps they might have enabled members of The Church of the 
Covenant to see the limits of their own predilection for ra- 
tionality.2° 

To a certain extent, the four-person, Mission Committee-ap- 
pointed Sanctuary Study Group reflected greater awareness of 
pedagogy in their preparation for the January workshops. Hav- 
ing themselves engaged in the process of formulating a resolu- 
tion for the annual meeting, they circulated information (a 
Sanctuary Fact Sheet) and brief “pro and con” statements (“Con- 
cerning Sanctuary”) to all congregants prior to the workshops, 
thus mirroring their own study and also giving focus to the 
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issue. They had sought balance—a speaker from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and Paul Williams—but, unable 
to obtain the former speaker, they instead sponsored an open 
pro and con discussion, thereby enabling the participants to 
give voice to their own concerns, fears, and hopes. They also 
invited the three Salvadorans, perhaps a recognition that the 
principles being argued needed always to be grounded in the 
historical situation. Interpretation of this strategy is difficult: did 
the Sanctuary Study Group suspect that the participants needed 
to face the people involved, lest their political arguments over- 
whelm their humanitarian impulse? Or did they wish to invest 
the sanctuary issue with greater urgency, given the energy being 
expended upon the relocation issue??° 

The Sanctuary Study Group’s conclusion, formulated in the 
resolution that “publicly announces that this church will offer 
the protection of sanctuary to refugees from El Salvador and 
Guatemala, who have legitimate fear of deportation to their 
homeland and persecution upon return,” was unquestionably 
the product of a long process of self-education.?” The fact of the 
resolution’s passage suggests that the majority of the con- 
gregants voting recognized that the conclusion some of the 
study group’s members reached after months of systematic ex- 
amination was one they trusted. 

The session entrusted the care of the refugees to this same 
group, who in turn wrote an open letter asking for support of 
the decision (by way of both endorsement and financial contri- 
bution), formulated a Refugee Fund, helped Rosa find employ- 
ment, established a policy about public appearances, and in 
numerous other ways made concrete The Church of the Cove- 
nant'’s act of hospitality. | 

Despite the affirmative vote of hospitality, I wonder whether 
an unintended consequence was the virtual collapse of the edu- 
cational process that the issue engendered. If anything, the 
subsequent trials of sanctuary workers in Texas and Arizona give 
new intensity to the tension between church and state, “human- 
itarian” and “political” concerns. Though a decision was made 
about a particular strategy, the larger questions engendered by 
the sanctuary movement seem a year and a half afterward to 
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have gone underground at The Church of the Covenant, even as 
they occupy a more prominent place in public awareness. 

It appears that the Mission Committee continues to go about 
its work, including care of the refugees, but that this committee 
no longer serves as the key educational agency in The Church of 
the Covenant. That may be part of a natural rhythm, since 
committee members have many demands on their time and 
limited energies, and others arise to confront new issues. Yet, as 
an educator, I cannot conceal my concern about who is now 
leading The Church of the Covenant to that “new vision” which 
Nan Carr spoke of while describing her conversations with 
Hilda Mann: “I think we were seeing a new vision of what 
needed to be done, what the church needed to do, but how do 
you go about getting other people involved and caught up in 
that new vision?” Hers is the educational question that led a 
congregation. Who now asks and pursues the sorts of questions 
that will enhance education at The Church of the Covenant? 

Or is my assessment unduly negative? One source suggests 
that it may be, as evidenced by a report in the journal Presbyterian 
Survey that in the fall of 1985, the then current chairperson of the 
Mission Committee and Rosa, one of the refugees, taught an 
adult education course together. They based their course on 
Robert McAfee Brown’s book Unexpected News: Reading the Bible 
with Third World Eyes.2® As one who has also used this book in 
teaching, I cannot imagine that some of the larger issues about 
religion and the political order did not surface. The educational 
question then becomes: What structures will enable congrega- 
tional leaders to pursue the issues in the depth and manner 
conducive to growth in both citizenship and discipleship? 


Mission 


Lawrence Cremin, drawing upon John Dewey and Alfred 
North Whitehead, connects teaching with prophecy—the artis- 
tic linking of tradition and aspiration. He argues that prophecy is 
the “essential public function of the educator in a democratic 
society.”*? Cremin’s linkage of what is generally regarded as a 
religious role with the function of the educator places an impor- 
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tant question on the agenda: What does this case study suggest 
about the church’s task of educating for citizenship as well as for 
discipleship?°° Or, to formulate the question in another way, 
How did the self-understanding of its mission situate The 
Church of the Covenant in the public realm? 

This question can be addressed, first, by examination of the 
case study, and then by enlarging the context for discussion in 
terms of recent literature on the church and the public. 

An initial probe reveals the tension underlying any sugges- 
tion that the church has a “political” role, a contention that 
appears to have been unanimously rejected by those who par- 
ticipated in The Church of the Covenant’s decision. This is 
evident, for instance, in the April statement of the Mission 
Committee to the session that “it is not our intention to make a 
statement concerning foreign policy.”%! Characteristic of the pro- 
cess was the reduction of politics to partisan politics, and thus an 
inability to consider the role of the church in developing cit- 
izenship. In fact, the term “politics” covers a spectrum of ac- 
tivities: formulating policy, organizing support for programs and 
movements, protesting particular laws, campaigning for (and 
exercising the power of) office, and reflecting upon the proper 
response of citizens to any public matter. Madonna 
Kolbenschlag offers a helpful taxonomy in her delineation of 
three levels of political activity. The first is the narrowest applica- 
tion of the term “politics”: partisan activity aimed at gaining and 
exercising political power in government. The second might be 
regarded as “nonpartisan”: activity intended to influence the 
exercise of power, public policy, or the electoral process outside 
the constituted political structure. Examples of such nonpartisan 
politics include strikes, demonstrations, testimony before legis- 
latures, and lobbying. Groups that engage in this include politi- 
cal action committees; ecumenical, women’s and neighborhood 
action groups; conferences of bishops and religious superiors; 
labor unions; and human rights organizations. Kolbenschlag 
identifies a third level of political activity, less focused on specific 
issues and actions and more directed toward the presentation of 
an overall philosophy of sociopolitical life or as a moral vision. 
She has in mind groups such as the League of Women Voters or 
Common Cause, as well as “think tanks” and research institutes; 
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likewise, she understands church teaching to fall in this cate- 
gory.32 

While others might take issue with the particulars of 
Kolbenschlag’s taxonomy, she has made helpful distinctions. 
Such distinctions are fundamental to overcoming a narrow no- 
tion of political activity—that is, a reduction of the term to 
partisan politics. Given the impassioned debate in the United 
States about the proper role of the churches in the political 
sphere, it seems crucial that church leaders help their con- 
gregants gain clarity about the levels of meaning implied in the 
term “politics.” A more adequate grasp of this concept may be a 
prerequisite for seeing connections between citizenship and dis- 
cipleship. 

Also apparent in the case study was a reluctance to press 
home implications of Covenant Church’s involvement in actions 
of civil disobedience when it possessed a vision that differed 
from the vision of the majority.°> Perhaps because nearly all of 
the congregants shared the conservative viewpoint upheld by 
the Reagan Administration, it was difficult for them to pursue 
the consequences of the analysis engendered by the sanctuary 
issue to a point of questioning that Administration’s policies 
about Central America—a direction in which many other church 
bodies went.%4 

And yet The Church of the Covenant was not unmindful of its 
public role.*° Under the tutelage of the Mission Committee, the 
members formulated a resolution to the Attorney General and to 
their congressional representative, who, moreover, eventually 
had a change of heart on the matter of sanctuary. The neighbor- 
ing city newspaper recognized the action of Covenant Church in 
an editorial praising its decision, and NBC News went to Cen- 
terville following a lead from Paul Williams. A major national 
newspaper did a feature article on sanctuary, calling The Church 
of the Covenant’s decision “particularly striking,” coming as it 
did from a “manufacturing town that hasn’t sent a Democrat to 
the House of Representatives since 1948” and from a con- 
gregation that was “low key” on the war in Vietnam and on the 
nuclear freeze issue and that had disapproved of a former pastor 
(later fired) who had participated in Martin Luther King’s March 
on Washington in 1963. Whether intentionally or not, Covenant 
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Church’s decision was not restricted to the congregation: it came 
to local and even national attention. 

The public awareness of The Church of the Covenant'’s grant- 
ing of sanctuary alerts observers to one of the most significant, 
contemporary developments in the field of religious education: 
discussion of the church’s educational mission. As Jack 
Seymour, Robert O’Gorman, and Charles Foster argue, the 
church needs to expand its own definition of education so that it 
understands itself as the “yeast” in the world. Faith commu- 
nities, they claim, “are the only intentional agencies within the 
public that have primary responsibility for the religious. For the 
church to restrict its educational ministry to itself ignores this 
crucial public responsibility.”%° 

Consequently, they assert, educators in the church must rec- 
ognize and claim their formative role in the education of the 
public. In specific terms, this involves shaping a “sacramental 
imagination”—seeing all reality in terms of God’s incarnate pres- 
ence in the world—so that the church’s stories, images, and 
rituals can assist in “infusing the whole of our common life with 
a religious dimension.”37 Church educators, therefore, must 
enable congregants to see a relationship between their religious 
experiences and their daily lives; they need also to make connec- 
tions with other public-minded agencies of the community, 
since the church plays one role among others in an entire educa- 
tional ecology. 

In this sense church education is concerned with the prophetic 
task of illuminating public issues and decisions with transcendent 
meanings. It involves the development of understandings and 
skills for perceiving those human activities that are in harmony 
with God's intent for creation, and for calling into question those 
that thwart justice.38 


Of course, as Coleman cautions, disciples can make their case 
as citizens only in a discourse of secular warrant and public 
reason. The obligation of citizenship adds three qualities to 
discipleship: (1) a widening of the scope of one’s neighbor love; 
(2) humbler service in the “often intractable day-to-day reality of 
politics”; and (3) a “taxing reality test, an experiential proving 
ground” for Christians to “put flesh on their hopes for a trans- 
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formed future based on the already achieved and transforming 
power of Christ in history.”°? 

Christians therefore cannot naively assume their role as cit- 
izens. They must work at it, in ways not unlike the Mission 
Committee labored to study the sanctuary issue. Perhaps the 
congregants of The Church of the Covenant would have bene- 
fited from more extensive consideration of the issue from out- 
side the boundaries of the ecclesia, in particular, from listening 
to those who grasped a deeper meaning of the political realm. 

Nevertheless, formed as disciples, they brought something 
distinctive to the public order: a sense of compassion honed by 
images and stories of their tradition.4° The theological reflection 
during the telephone conversations of Mann and Carr at least 
hinted at the kind of activity Coleman specifies as the contribu- 
tions of discipleship to citizenship: a sense of the utopian dimen- 
sion of the gospel—particularly images of healing, forgiveness, 
and integrity; an awareness of the gospel as judgment upon that 
which leads to death, lack of freedom, and injustice; and an 
acceptance of the gospel as a call to construct a new world 
order.*! 

From the vantage of hindsight, an awareness of their educa- 
tional mission in the world might well have deepened the think- 
ing of the congregants of Covenant Church. It might have also 
helped them appreciate how educative their conflict was, as 
C. Ellis Nelson has pointed out in his essay in this volume.*2 
The freedom that church people have to engage in controversial 
issues ought not to be underestimated.*% 

The case study of The Church of the Covenant’s decision to 
grant sanctuary permits no glib assertions about the educational 
process. One sees from this vantage point too narrow an under- 
standing of education and mission, as well as unimaginative 
pedagogy. Yet visible also is deliberate and persevering inquiry. 
Above all, however, the case testifies powerfully to both the 
urgency and the difficulty of educating people to think passion- 
ately about the world.* If the readers of this volume were to 
have greater insight about how to do that, then the decision 
made by members of The Church of the Covenant may have 
more repercussions than they ever dreamed. 
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[Ep1Tor’s PosTscRIPT: Readers of this essay may find it profitable to read 
Mary C. Boys's essay, “Religious Education: A Map of the Field,” in 
Education for Citizenship and Discipleship, ed. Mary C. Boys, the compan- 
ion volume from the National Faculty Seminar. ] 


The Place of Education in 
the Sanctuary Event at 
The Church of the Covenant 


Sara P. Little 


[Epiror’s Note: Sara Little is a theological educator well known 
for her teaching and writing about religious education. Through 
Covenant Church's story she helps us think about the meaning 
of education and its ecology. Her exploration of the “genius” of 
congregational education helps us see its unique place in the 
ecology of Christian education. 

Reflection on her suggestion of the image of a “spiderweb” as 
a metaphor for a curriculum appropriate for today’s church can 
provide insights for thinking about education for citizenship and 
discipleship. ] 


VA Eee ELSE IS TO BE SAID about The Church of the Cove- 
nant’s decision to declare itself a sanctuary and to receive three 
refugees, or illegal aliens, it can surely be agreed that education 
played a significant role. Minka Sprague, participant in the 
National Faculty Seminar, used a metaphor that seemed to cap- 
ture that role. “Education is the womb in which the sanctuary 
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event was nurtured, and from which it was born,” she said.! Or 
to put it another way, in the words of Walter Brueggemann, 
“What had been going on in their church all the time” developed 
a “density of readiness,” a “long-term readiness,” that prepared 
for “that moment with Paul Williams,” the outside catalyst, the 
one who triggered the process that led to the sanctuary event. 

Documentation of such a view is easy. Comments from mem- 
bers of the church who visited the National Faculty Seminar 
frequently referred to education—the course “Latin America: 
Paradise Lost?”; the adult education program; the work of the 
Mission Committee; the insistence that both officers and mem- 
bers “educate themselves” through taking advantage of classes, 
in order to be informed and thus able to make a responsible 
decision. Members of the NFS, who studied voluminous back- 
ground material and discussed the case with church members, 
seemed equally aware of the pervasive influence of education. 
Reference is made to education in most of the essays of this 
volume. Karen Lebacqz focuses the matter in this statement: 
“Underlying this commitment to an education process, rather 
than to the persuasive power of personal witness, is the convic- 
tion that decision should be the result of rational decision mak- 
ing and discernment based on information.” 

All of this is not to say that The Church of the Covenant 
presented a “model” program with exemplary organization, 
carefully developed curriculum, clear statement of purpose, and 
noteworthy teacher education plans. These elements may exist, 
but if so, they were not the focus of investigation. Nor is it the 
case that a powerful charismatic leader, either inside or outside 
the congregation, dramatically persuaded people to undertake 
the granting of sanctuary. There is evidence of quiet, disciplined 
leadership, but it functioned as a part of an educative process. It 
is that process, with the question of what is legitimately to be 
called “education,” which is of interest here. This essay, serving 
as a kind of postscript to other essays in this volume, with their 
insights on education, will attempt to deal directly with educa- 
tion in The Church of the Covenant situation and then will move 
on to offer several observations to other congregations con- 
cerned about education, implications from the particular case for 
a wider audience. 
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Education and the Ecology of Education 


It would be possible to say in general terms that the whole 
process “educated” the congregation and the public as well, and 
to some extent the statement would be true. But people who say 
“All experience educates” or “Life is education” or “The whole 
church teaches” are repeating truisms that point more to so- 
cialization or enculturation than to education, although the 
terms are not mutually exclusive. That is to say, anyone who 
came to The Church of the Covenant would enter a history of a 
congregation that “has had a very warm, a very outreaching kind 
of feeling—not just among its own members but in the com- 
munity,” according to the clerk of the session, Bert Mueller. He 
and his family went to Covenant Church because of the educa- 
tional program and because he believed in the kind of process 
that “went on in the church,” a process of “open exploring into 
things.” One could acquire or “catch” certain attitudes and 
values, as he or she was socialized into the perspective of the 
congregation. The security provided by the long terms of the 
pastors and the strong lay leadership helped build the climate in 
which education took place. 

It is important to note, however, that education has elements 
of intentionality, reflection, and inquiry, which can make it into 
an instrument for reform of dominant perspectives and of per- 
sonal understanding and action. Pastor Roberts spoke of the 
need for education to help provide a “religious language.” Hilda 
Mann, noting one period when an educational program “simply 
wasn’t there” for her in her youthful days, experienced a “tre- 
mendous void” from which she went to college without a 
“Christian base.” Nan Carr, a life-long Presbyterian, reported 
she went to a Presbyterian college but it was a former pastor in 
another community in the state that got her to thinking about 
faith and its implications. So, when she moved to Centerville 
and joined Covenant Church she was ready to be active. She 
chose to serve on the Mission Committee because “that is what I 
needed to learn about.” Nan reported that the committee pro- 
cess was more of an education process for her than perhaps a 
class. 

Illustrations about the climate of the life of a congregation 
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point to the importance for education of everything that hap- 
pens; illustrations about religious language suggest the exis- 
tence of something more discrete. In order to establish some 
boundaries and focus for our observations, we shall work with 
Lawrence Cremin’s definition of education, still comprehensive 
but not limitless. 
I have found it fruitful to define education as the deliberate, sys- 
tematic, and sustained effort to transmit, evoke, or acquire knowl- 
edge, attitudes, values, skills, or sensibilities, as well as any 
outcomes of that effort.3 


Cremin says that his definition stresses intentionality, although 
education can take place without it. It makes room for both 
instruction and the inquiry or study that characterizes self-edu- 
cation. It recognizes the possibility of incidental learning but 
does not equate that with education. There is transmission of 
heritage as well as evoking of new understandings or attitudes. 
Obviously Cremin recognizes that education has to do with 
more than acquisition of knowledge, viewed in intellectual 
terms; attitudes and behaviors are included. 

One might ask, of course, what knowledge, what attitudes, 
what behaviors. Answers to those questions would come from 
the particular institution or agency doing the education. 
Cremin, as historian, if addressed directly, would doubtless turn 
to the philosopher for help. In a sense, what has happened in 
the analysis of the sanctuary case here is exactly a “turning for 
help” to one another among Christian scholars who, from the 
perspective of their disciplines, speak to the questions of how 
biblical and theological knowledge serves as both source and 
outcome, influencing and being influenced by the educational 
process. In The Church of the Covenant, the struggle to under- 
stand the biblical mandate to love one’s neighbor eventuated in 
personal transformation and deepened commitment. It should 
be acknowledged, however, that there are cases in which a 
beginning commitment evokes a process of investigation and 
“rational decision making” to find ways of faithful response in 
acting on that commitment. The process of theological reflection 
became educational. Or, to say it another way, education became 
an activity of practical theology that effected change in individu- 
als and in the congregation at The Church of the Covenant. 
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Let us pursue the matter further. The congregation was not 
the only agency that influenced the educational process. 
Cremin’s concept of the ecology of education is instructive at this 
point. Speaking of his ecological approach, he says: 


Family nurture is educative. Classroom instruction in mathematics 
is educative. Museum exhibits are educative. Factory appren- 
ticeships are educative. The exchange of enthusiasms among ado- 
lescents are educative. Government propaganda is educative. And 
commercial advertisement is educative. The point of the ecological 
model is to indicate the scope and complexity of the educational 
situation.4 


In the sanctuary case, several institutions participated in the 
education, through individuals who brought ideas and attitudes 
from those institutions: for Paul Williams, there was the influ- 
ence of para-parochial groups like Young Life, Faith at Work, 
Habitat for Humanity, and Koinonia, in addition to his self- 
education about Latin America; for Hilda Mann, her studying 
and teaching at the university in Western thought and Latin 
American studies, as well as work in Reformation theology for 
her master’s degree; for Hilda Mann and Nan Carr, participation 
in a Peacemaking Weekend sponsored by the presbytery, and in 
United Church Women, with interest in social issues and jus- 
tice; for others, the college lay studies program called The Way, 
the presbytery Sword and Plowshares program, and publica- 
tions of the Chicago Religious Task Force, in addition to books, 
people, and other programs. What all of this illustrates is the 
way the “ecology of education” model works. What was going on 
at various places intersected with the program and purpose of 
The Church of the Covenant and made an impact through active 
members. One might almost say that the sanctuary decision 
might not have been made had it not been for that impact and for 
the ability of individuals to draw on their learning from involve- 
ments other than the church. 

But in the ecology of education, it was not only the contribu- 
tion of institutions through individuals that was important. It 
was also a matter of the involvement of certain individuals with 
particular gifts at certain moments in their lives. Cremin refers to 
the process of education as “a series of transactions between an 
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individual with a particular life history and institutions of educa- 
tion that tend to relate to each other in configurations.”° 

The term “transaction” is particularly important with refer- 
ence to the educational process at The Church of the Covenant. 
If Hilda Mann had not become interested in the theological 
concept of law and gospel, in the study of Reformation theology 
and Bonhoeffer, it is quite unlikely that she would have said, 
“You are an answer to prayer” when Nan Carr invited her to join 
the Mission Committee. The knowledge she brought and her 
restless concern made her willing to push for integrity and to 
work in the study program. If Nan Carr had not been a skilled 
committee chairwoman, a stimulating person with whom to 
think and work, the Mission Committee might have given up on 
its task. (One might move into a consideration of the role of 
women in the case. One man suggested that women might be 
more compassionate, more sensitive to human need than men— 
a comment questioned by the women.) Or if Paul Williams had 
not been involved in an array of service enterprises, even 
though they were mostly outside institutional church channels, 
no catalyst might have appeared. (It might even be added that, if 
he had not been an avowed conservative Republican, he might 
have been heard less readily.) Other instances could be cited of 
the transactions that took place between individuals and institu- 
tions, all illustrating what Cremin meant in introducing this 
“personal story” element in the process of education. The case 
makes dramatically clear that individuals do make a difference. 

The case also makes clear that there is a kind of “spin-off 
ecology.” When Bert Mueller visited a neighboring Roman 
Catholic church, he heard reference to The Church of the Cove- 
nant, a church that “voted and agreed to take illegal refugees 
into their presence and their company.” As he said, “I just was 
pleased with this message.” There were other instances of public 
knowledge and response, including a supportive editorial in the 
local newspaper. They became both motivation for the growth 
involvement in the Covenant congregation and a kind of leaven 
tnat evoked at least concern, maybe action, in other institutions 
and within individuals. What had happened became a factor in 
shaping the future, as it entered the ecological configuration. 
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Educational Program 


It will not be possible to make a detailed analysis of the 
program for all ages for a number of years or to offer hypotheses 
about the relation of that program to the sanctuary decision. 
However, four elements stand out and can be cited as contribut- 
ing to the readiness of the congregation to consider the granting 
of sanctuary. 

First, the Thursday afternoon youth program (which included 
children) called forth major support from the ministers and the 
adults. It was the brain-child of the senior pastor, Hal Roberts, 
who made it one of the first program priorities when he came. 
From one infant in a crib when he came in 1970, the scene had 
changed in 1975 to the Thursday afternoon appearance of 175 
children and youth who came regularly for study, fellowship, 
and a good meal. 

Second, children were included and planned for in worship, 
although younger ones were released to other activities during 
the sermon. Conversation showed frequent references to the 
importance of the children for the future of the church. 

Third, the adult education program, Covenant Exchange, was 
a lively “exchange” among adults in areas related to the Bible, 
theological themes, current issues, and other areas. Outsiders 
were invited as resources. Covenant Church held a public image 
of being involved in adult education. 

Fourth, Covenant Church, through its committee work, had a 
tradition of caring for those in need, all the way from the “Min- 
ute for Mission” (which all Presbyterians are asked to observe, 
but not all do) to the mission trips of adults and youth. There 
was a deliberate blending of organizational committee work and 
educational activities. 

What happened was that a “long-term readiness” developed 
for the moment when the backlog of ideas and attitudes could be 
made functional, unified around the decision to be made, and 
consolidated as action occurred. The catalytic event was the 
speech of Paul Williams at the annual church officers’ retreat, 
where, significantly, the theme was “The Ministry of the Laity.” 

Reflecting on those positive educational dimensions providing 
a base and framework for consolidative action at The Church of 
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the Covenant, one must raise some questions. How does it 
happen that the Lutheran categories of law and gospel were so 
frequently employed in a Presbyterian church? One answer, of 
course, is that the terminology had taken on particular meaning 
for Mann and that she was able to use the concepts effectively 
enough that others found them helpful. Ordinarily, it would be 
more likely that one would hear terms such as “responsibility” 
and “faithfulness” or “response” to God among Presbyterians. 
Had there been opportunities for theological studies? Mann 
brought the terms in from her university work. Or, if people did 
have some such course as “Presbyterian Beliefs,” did the Pres- 
byterian categories seem less clear and useful than the terms 
“law and gospel”? The point here is not a theological one but an 
educational one. People need conceptual structures to be able to 
think with, categories that are both rooted in tradition and 
validated as they become meaningful in use—and thus are reap- 
propriated and contribute to the building of an increasingly 
adequate knowledge for understanding and decision making. 

Consider a second question: In what ways did the con- 
gregation focus on discipleship and in what ways on citizenship? 
The companion volume, Education for Citizenship and Discipleship, 
prepared by members of the National Faculty Seminar, is based 
on the assumption that two pedagogies, that of discipleship and 
of citizenship, are both essential for congregational education 
and, in fact, are particularly critical at this moment in history.® 
The pedagogy of discipleship seems to be more apparent, opera- 
tionally, all the way from pride in the confirmation class to 
awareness of the claim of Christ to care for those who are 
bleeding alongside your road, as Associate Pastor Carl Gordon — 
said. 

But there is also a sense in which there was recognition of a 
gap, of a need to deal with “the political ramifications of strug- 
gling with issues of social justice.” Nan Carr said she grew up 
with “a lot of the American mystique” surrounding her, until, in 
a Presbyterian Peacemaking Weekend, she started examining 
some of those issues. What does it mean to be a citizen? Who is 
the neighbor to be cared for and loved? Why does it seem so 
inappropriate to so many people to deal with “politics”? One 
thing an analysis of the educational program does is to point to 
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an area of confusion which calls for attention—the pedagogy of 
citizenship. 


The Congregation as the Setting for Education 


The sanctuary event points vividly toward what might be 
called the genius of congregational education. It makes a dif- 
ference that the education is taking place in a church rather than 
in some other institution, if one reflects further on the concept of 
the ecology of education. The “textbook” of this institution is 
Holy Scripture. It is apparent that, as “the only infallible guide to 
faith and practice,” scripture bears intrinsic authority that has 
genuine power in the lives of members. True, the congregation 
had a self-understanding of being compassionate and oriented 
to outreach, but that only reinforced the Bible story of the good 
Samaritan. Acting on scriptural authority is a first step. Ongo- 
ing, regular Bible study may lead to more complex considera- 
tions of justice, of the prophetic reminder that God is sovereign, 
not human institutions, not even the state. To have “waited” for 
full investigation of all issues and all alternatives would be to 
deny the immediate response to such light as is available from 
efforts to be faithful to scripture, responsive to its authority. One 
step may open the door to another. 

Pastoral leadership is another important factor in the kind of 
education that can take place in a congregation. In this case, 
Senior Pastor Hal Roberts held to a firm decision to “preach 
grace.” He continued to provide a broad, comprehensive ex- 
posure to the biblical message through use of the lectionary, 
exercising his pastoral prerogative in his refusal to do issue- 
centered preaching. What he did was to provide freedom for 
Associate Pastor Carl Gordon to be more decisive and open in 
his stand, to write letters, to serve as resource for the study 
group. Pastors could and did relate action taken to worship, so 
that the “taking in” ceremony became a liturgical act when the 
three refugees were welcomed into the congregation. Or one 
might say that the symbolic act became part of the consolidation 
of learning in the act of worship and commitment of those who 
had participated in the long process. In all of this, the senior 
minister viewed his leadership role as that of developing lead- 
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ership of the laity. Some tactical mistakes may have been made, 
but it is true that the process was one of education, not minis- 
terial exhortation, and that it was made possible by a deliberate 
effort to respect and develop the ministry of the laity. 

It is the case also that a congregation provides an opportunity 
to interrelate those various facets of membership activities that 
give meaning to the church. For example, the writing of a resolu- 
tion for vote by the congregation becomes the occasion for artic- 
ulation which is essentially educative. To say what one believes 
is in a sense to appropriate the meaning. To turn committee 
work into action is to transform organization into an instrument 
for the expression of faith. 

Perhaps most important of all is the possibility of “doing the 
truth,” of learning through obedience. Hilda Mann speaks about 
her own “growth in the faith” that occurred when the “proper 
moment” came—what many educators would call “the teachable 
moment.” Actually, it was a series of “moments,” culminating in 
the vote and the reception of the refugees; we have called it “the 
sanctuary event.” Mann saw her father’s transformation in at- 
titude from one who did not want his daughter to study Latin 
American history to one in favor of receiving the refugees. If 
efforts had been confined to a classroom setting, either to dis- 
cussion or to exhortation to go out and serve, education might 
not have occurred. What happened was not role play or simula- 
tion, not vigorous or unresolved discussion (although all these 
activities may be useful), but decision making and action that 
counted, that were “real,” with real consequences. The depth of 
learning in “obedient action” is likely to be more personally 
transforming than is learning confined to information gathering 
and theological reflection alone. Even so, those factors helped 
make responsible action possible. A short process that might 
have exploited a refugee by bringing him or her into the picture 
prematurely could have short-circuited education. The lay lead- 
ers in the action were quite clear that education was critical for 
informed decision making. A congregation can combine study 
about an issue or idea with that faithful action which is educa- 
tion. 

Another factor in congregational education is the polity, which 
provides recognized structures and procedures for maintaining 
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worship and work. People know where to go for various pur- 
poses and to find what is necessary to be done. One of the 
frustrating experiences in much education is the development of 
motivation for action with no clear channels for action. That is 
equally true if one thinks about the polity of citizenship. The 
current disaffection with politics and institutions may partially 
be a failure of polity in the public arena. Public education has 
been built around the conviction that for democracy to function, 
citizens must understand issues and know structures and pro- 
cedures to help the nation enact its vision. What can the church 
learn from its own experience that will be of help here? The 
church’s historical concern for the public good points to the need 
to answer that question. 

Whatever the polity, if a congregation has been “educated” 
about it, and if it is accompanied by appropriate structures, 
people have some sense of what they can do. The Presbyterian 
image of doing things “decently and in order” no doubt served 
useful purposes in this case. 

Finally, in summary, it can be said that a congregation offers 
its own ecology of education. Activities can be brought to delib- 
erate intersection in a configuration that serves the purpose of 
education. One church member spoke of the “convergence of 
factors” that made it possible for a congregation to act. That 
convergence around an issue brought focus and meaning to an 
ongoing life and evoked an educational event that was rein- 
forced by its impact on the public as well as on participants. It 
was, in a sense, a capturing of an older tradition in Protestant 
church education of education for the public good and of care for 
the public.” 


Some Reflections on the Future 


What would happen if the church were to become passion- 
ately committed to educate for the future good of the world? (A 
form of that question was the beginning point for the National 
Faculty Seminar.) How could the educative process of congrega- 
tional activities more often become the “womb” in which per- 
sons, in their becoming, were nurtured toward faithfulness to 
God and toward active Christian discipleship and citizenship? 
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The sanctuary event in The Church of the Covenant tells us 
some things that would not help. Search for a universal, pre- 
scriptive formula is useless. No other congregation could dupli- 
cate the convergence of factors that occurred with Covenant 
Church. Avoidance of conflict and fear of taking risks will stul- 
tify education.® Organization of an educational “department,” 
no matter how good it is, cannot lead to formation and transfor- 
mation of individuals and institutions. Education that functions 
independently, as an entity apart from the congregation, would 
be so limited as to be almost useless. The list could go on. 

Other clues from The Church of the Covenant point us more 
positively toward educational possibilities. Karen Lebacqz, eth- 
icist, talks about the importance of character and the kind of 
quality of personal character that seems necessary to move and 
inform a congregation in its work. She also says that commit- 
ment to education here was a commitment to truth. It was not 
“cheap shots” to get what one wanted. Other members of the 
Seminar speak of the presence of the authority of scripture as a 
kind of leaven, of the centrality of worship, of obedience as a way 
of learning. The fact that these comments and certain analyses of 
various aspects of the case were chosen for inclusion in this 
essay suggests that there are specific assumptions about what 
constitutes an effective educational process. Three of those as- 
sumptions are explored here, not in an effort to summarize or be 
comprehensive, but as selections important for the Christian 
education enterprise of the next decade. 


The Importance of Naming 


To be able to name an object is in a sense to become related to 
it. A small child, pointing to an animal and being told it is a dog, 
feels a kind of satisfaction, which is deepened and consolidated 
when he or she can actually say the name. As the time comes 
when the child can comprehend the existence of both terriers 
and boxers as dogs, or can be personally related to a specific 
animal with a name (Skipper or Spot), knowledge has expanded 
and the relationship has moved to the point where there is now 
a kind of responsibility for that bit of life which is called “dog.” 
Such a simple illustration may point to the infinitely more com- 
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plex way in which a child’s learning of biblical names and stories 
may be a key part of a process in which he or she eventually is 
related to, responsible for, and changed by the character of the 
person who is named or by the meaning of the story. 

Similarly, to name an experience may become a way of appro- 
priating the meaning of that experience and of being changed by 
it. “What happened for me was deliverance,” Tom Brown says. “I 
now know the meaning of the exodus, and of freedom.” The 
experience of deliverance now gives content or understanding to 
the concept “deliverance.” In this case, the name existed before 
the experience. Naming the experience “deliverance” gave Tom 
Brown a conceptual tool that gained access for him to tradition 
and to present interpretation, a way of dealing with meaning, of 
making decisions about the future. 

In the case of The Church of the Covenant, the concepts of law 
and gospel, of compassion and neighbor, were powerful tools in 
the education of the individuals who used these terms and of 
the congregation who voted to declare sanctuary. They were 
illustrative of the language “behind the wall,” a concept contrib- 
uted by Walter Brueggemann to the National Faculty Seminar, 
one that became formative in its reflections.? This was a com- 
munity’s religious language, the language of discipleship and 
commitment, understood primarily in the context of tradition 
and present meaning in worship and faithful living. Other lan- 
guage, the public language of negotiation, “on the wall,” to refer 
again to Brueggemann’s imaginative categories, was more ap- 
propriate for television and newspaper editorials. But in either 
case, language that made connections with the experience of 
others, that communicated, was educative. 

Let us approach the activity of naming from a different per- 
spective. Paulo Freire, Brazilian educator, holds that the key to 
the education of the illiterate peasant, the dispossessed, the 
powerless individual, is to enable a person to “name the world,” 
beginning with the writing and speaking of her or his own name 
and of common objects that deal with the daily world. Naming 
experience, for Freire, is to gain more control, to be able to be 
responsible for oneself and one’s decisions. Thus to be a self is to 
be able to “name the world,” to know who one is and why one 
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is. Naming the world is to be able to act, to do something about 
that which can now be known. 

There is an assumption in Freire’s position that a certain power 
is attached to the one who is able to “name.” Phyllis Trible’s 
interpretation of Genesis 1 and 2 is particularly instructive at this 
point. When God brings each animal to the “human creature,” 
in order “to see what it would call each one,” 1° there is a critical, 
dramatic move in the narrative. According to Trible, from being 
a passive creature, the recipient and object of God's creative 
activity, Adam is offered a changed status in the invitation to 
name each creature. With that naming comes power, delegated 
to the “namer” by God. In delegating control, God changes the 
role of the human creature from object to subject. From pas- 
sivity, through the instrumentality of human speech, the “earth 
creature has moved to active responsibility.”!? 

Trible’s detailed analysis points to the importance attached to 
the “name” in the Bible, either the name of the deity or the name 
of a person. In either case, the name designates distinctiveness 
and establishes an avenue of relatedness. 

For our purposes here, probably the critical point to be made 
is that “naming” is an activity essential to education—naming of 
persons, concepts, experiences. In a culture where language is 
increasingly used carelessly, it may be even more critical to 
encourage a congregation to keep developing language as a tool 
with which to think. In the case study, attention was called to 
the paucity of appropriate concepts to use in deciding about 
sanctuary. For the Presbyterian congregation, unknown 
“names” of doctrines almost cut people off from their heritage. 
Stephen Toulmin, in his Human Understanding, makes a power- 
ful case for the importance of the “conceptual inheritance” 
which is both the framework and a major means for growth in 
knowledge and responsibility. 12 

One of the things to be learned from the sanctuary event is 
that “naming” is important for education. We are not talking 
about a memorization of names or about the imposition of so- 
phisticated concepts on noncomprehending minds. We are talk- 
ing about the kind of education characterized by understanding 
that links past, present, and future through faithful uses of the 
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conceptual structures of our inheritance. And the conceptual 
structures are themselves revised or reformed as they are tested 
in experience and in inquiry. We are talking about the kind of 
education that is, above all, a commitment to truth.13 


The Reconstruction of Experience 


Implicit in almost everything that has been said about “the 
importance of naming” is the recognition that language is a way 
of understanding experience, of appropriating and evaluating it, 
and also of having access to the resources of other persons and 
even other traditions. Building on what has been said, then, we 
move to the concept of the “reconstruction of experience.” The 
concept comes from John Dewey. He offers this as his technical 
definition of education: “It is that reconstruction or reorganiza- 
tion of experience which adds to the meaning of experience, and 
which increases the ability to direct the course of subsequent 
experience.” 14 

How does that reconstruction take place? Dewey uses the 
example of a child who sees a bright light, randomly touches it 
and is burned. The child now “knows” the meaning of heat and 
moves toward more controlled action. Eventually, the child is 
able to build concepts of combustion, oxidation, temperature, 
and the like out of inquiry and consistent action that tests 
consequences. But the child is also able to change the placement 
of a flame, to shield it, to act on it. Changing environment and 
changing understandings interact to reconstruct experience. 
Later experience completes and reinterprets earlier perceptions, 
brings “connections” to light, and establishes a kind of “bent or 
disposition toward the things” possessing the meaning that has 
emerged.!° 

Another way of describing reconstruction is to say that we 

“undergo” experience; we “do something” to it, and it “does 
something” to us. But in the process, experience, which is not 
primarily cognitive, takes on value when there is a “perception 
of relationships or continuities to which it leads up.” And per- 
ception involves cognition “in the degree to which it is 
cumulative or amounts to something, or has meaning.”!© Here is 
where the linkage comes with language and with meaning de- 
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rived from reflection. Inquiry itself is a kind of experience. To 
think is to run a risk. If one is to “learn from experience,” the 
natural and best place is to start with life itself, where inquiry is 
essential for the building of knowledge, the interpretation of the 
experience, and the growth of the person. 

Just as in the sanctuary case, the Mission Committee has the 
life of refugees at stake, with consequences arising from any 
decision it made, so it should be possible for any would-be 
learner to become involved in a community action. No class- 
room activity, isolated from natural, ongoing life experiences, 
can ever have the potential for learning that “reconstruction of 
experience” has, an idea only partially explored by Dewey’s 
followers. To the degree that the arrival of illegal aliens on the 
scene in the sanctuary case became the occasion for making 
decisions with far-reaching consequences, the education of par- 
ticipants in the study and action reinterpreted and then recon- 
structed their own experience. The activity of reflection, always 
closely linked with education, became critical. Neighborly love 
then became something different for them and transformed 
them into different creatures, as they faced the future. Although 
Dewey's view is not proposed here as a comprehensive prescrip- 
tion for church education, it does offer some clues that are 
instructive, clues actually suggested by the sanctuary event. 
Concern about relevance, meaning, linking experience to under- 
standing, and action to the gospel, could be reconceptualized 
after engagement with Dewey’s thought. 17 


Curriculum and Congregational Education 


Denominations are considering expenditures of massive sums 
of money to produce curricula. What can be said that might help 
us as we plan for the future? 

The beginning point for curriculum is not a set of printed 
resources, helpful though they might be. It is a vision of what 
binds a congregation together, of what that congregation in 
collaboration with other groupings of God’s people is called to be 
and to do. The term “vision” is used deliberately, denoting 
motivating images, empowering hopes, compelling continuity 
between the “what is” of tradition and the “what is to be” of the 
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transforming power of the gospel. Such a vision emerges from 
the total life of the congregation. One assumption, then, might 
be that the congregation as a whole is the arena within which 
education is to take place, where worship both evokes and 
confirms articulated commitment, where action is undergirded 
by study, with reference to the normative authority of scripture, 
where personal gifts are resources for the welfare of the group. 
One task of a pastor and of the persons with whom the pastor 
works most closely is to nurture that vision so that it is accessible 
to all, so that it serves as a reference for planning and interpreta- 
tion. 

Elliot Eisner’s concept of curriculum planning is instructive at 
this point. He says this: “Curriculum development is the process 
of transforming images and aspirations about education into 
programs that will effectively realize the visions that initiated the 
process.”!® For Eisner, images and aspirations, like visions, are 
more likely to be the “initiating conditions” of curriculum than 
are “clear-cut, specific objectives.” 1? 

Two metaphors of curriculum are suggested by Eisner as 
being current options for the public domain. One is of curricu- 
lum as a “staircase,” where there is a sequence of steps that lead 
students to a “platform from which one exits.” The other is of a 
“spiderweb,” where there are “heuristic projects, materials, and 
activities” that invite “engagement rather than control” and that 
have “diverse outcomes.”20 

Note that curriculum begins with images but that curriculum 
development is a “process that seeks the realization of certain 
ineffables.” Translated into the church setting, what kind of 
process would best promote that realization? Certainly there are 
some situations in which the “staircase” model might be the one 
to employ. Subject matter selected and organized in a way ap- 
propriate both to the discipline (or subject area) and to the 
abilities and interest of learners would provide a clear route for 
the teacher or for the education committee to use in planning 
and evaluation. In fact, especially for elementary age children, 
there is need for connected concepts and organized structures to 
be developed, so that there is a place for a kind of “staircase” 
approach even if used within another model. 

The thesis here presented, however, is that the spiderweb 
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model should be investigated as having potential for these last 
decades of the twentieth century. A spiderweb is not a random 
“happening.” There is design, imagination, planning, a link to 
the creative process. The model is consistent with reflections on 
the concept of the ecology of education, an ecology both within 
the congregation and in a broader public context. The sanctuary 
case took that ecology into account, with effective results. The 
spiderweb model provides an image that has promise of over- 
coming the disaffection with present resources, of developing 
activities more compatible with the generation of persons whose 
whole consciousness has been reshaped by mass media, and of 
capitalizing on what has been called the “genius” of congrega- 
tional education. 

Consider a thesis. If education occurs in diverse ways, at the 
intersection of ethical issues and committee work, of a question 
of doubt and affirmation of a creed, of expressed commitment in 
worship and public action, then a plan should make deliberate 
use of all these “intersections.” The varying functions of a 
church are interdependent. Personal understanding offered in 
committed response through worship and integrity in action 
may be realized through an interactive process which might be 
called educative. In part, this process is what we saw at The 
Church of the Covenant. It was not intentional, but the longing 
of certain individuals to be compassionate to the neighbor 
brought study, committee work, and congregational action to 
those intersections in which education could and did occur. The 
proposal here is that congregations might be intentional about 
the spiderweb model from the beginning. 

Does all of this mean that we do not need resource materials 
and a structured study program? It probably means that we 
need fewer printed resources (with a different, though impor- 
tant, role for denominational agencies), more leaders who un- 
derstand that congregational education offers its own ecology 
and can give guidance for working within that ecology. It may 
mean less emphasis on continuing classes for study and more 
emphasis on situational learning, at least for youth and adults. 
Such conjectures need to be tested. But in any case it means that 
the context within which study is done is utilized as part of the 
learning environment, that study may be shifted to take into 
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account those social issues which exist or those problematic 
questions which call for interpretation. It may mean that neigh- 
borhood groups deal with the concerns of the community. Per- 
haps it is in the reflective moments, or occasions designated for 
study, that one becomes most conscious of the educative pro- 
cess. Action is preceded and followed by times when decision 
calls for informed contribution and questions drawing on the 
wealth of tradition. 

As a kind of postscript, consider a question: What is the place 
of teaching in the ecology of education? Education is viewed 
here as a more comprehensive category than teaching, the 
whole series of events and structures, directed in a sustained 
fashion toward specific purposes, as stated in Cremin’s defini- 
tion. Mary Boys has given special attention to teaching in her 
essay in this volume. She points to the rich variety of methods 
that can be employed, each with its potential for accomplishing 
certain ends. It becomes quite clear that there is no one “best” 
method and that the ability to relate subject matter, people, and 
situations through appropriate methods is itself an art. 

Here a kind of generalization or hypothesis is offered. Teach- 
ing is the central activity of education, a ministry in which one 
designated as teacher helps persons ask and answer the ques- 
tion “Why?” Because the community in which teaching takes 
place in our case is the church, belonging to that community 
opens one to its tradition and purpose. If the spiderweb meta- 
phor of curriculum is chosen as being most appropriate to con- 
gregational education, then teaching might be viewed as 
occurring primarily at the intersection points in that web— 
points where connections are made, tradition is available, 
sparks fly, transformation sometimes takes place. The teacher 
stands with others before the One who creates, sustains, and 
empowers the community and its members in their effort to be 
faithful. The frame of reference is truth itself. 

Learning can occur any time, any place, with or without 
teaching. But teaching may serve to help develop more informed 
and intentional participants in their ever-changing response to 
God's call. The sanctuary case points toward new or reformu- 
lated understandings and possibilities for both education and 
teaching. 
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set forth in Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Con- 
struction of Reality: A Treatise in the Sociology of Knowledge (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1966). Like the position explored here, the basic 
assumption is that the power of one’s experience and its interpretation 
is constitutive of the acquisition and reformulation of knowledge. John 
Dewey’s position, from the philosophy of education, was chosen for 
elaboration here, since the focus was on the educational component of 
“the sanctuary event.” Berger and Luckmann offer a parallel and conge- 
nial interpretation but go beyond Dewey in investigating ways in which 
groups and nations construct that which becomes “reality” for them. 
Their thesis is that reality is socially constructed. What this means is 
that any given society shapes the perception of its members. “Freedom” 
means one thing in one society, something different in another. 
“Knowledge” is that which is assumed to be “real,” that which has been 
socially established as “reality.” It is “developed, transmitted and main- 
tained in social situations” (ibid., p. 3). Knowledge, then, is socially 
constructed, involving the interaction of members of a society with one 
another, in a way quite similar to Dewey’s “reconstruction of experi- 
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18. Elliot W. Eisner, The Educational Imagination: On the Design and 
Evaluation of School Programs, 2d ed. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1985), 
p. 128. 
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Some Educational Aspects 
of Conflict 


C. Ellis Nelson 


[Ep1ror’s Nore: C. Ellis Nelson is a student of the ethos of a 
congregation and its educational function. Here he makes ex- 
plicit the issue of conflict in offering hospitality. Having been 
president of a theological seminary and serving as a consultant 
on theological education, Nelson brings experiential wisdom 
along with his scholarship. As a religious educator, he suggests 
constructive ways to identify conflicts already present and to do 
reflective thinking about the issues involved. 

Those concerned about adult education will find this essay a 
thoughtful piece for evaluation of Christian education where the 
meaning of the faith is taken seriously. ] 


yA acs ASSUME THAT CONFLICT is inevitable in our politi- 
cal life. During our colonial period there were sharp differences 
of opinion with the nations of Europe which led to the Revolu- 
tionary War and the formation of our independent nation. Be- 
cause our Constitution (1787) assumed a conflict of interest on 
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the part of various groups within the nation, a system of “checks 
and balances” was designed in order that no branch of govern- 
ment would obtain too much power. Because the rights of indi- 
viduals were too weak in relation to governmental authority, a 
Bill of Rights was adopted to limit that area of conflict. Because 
sovereignty was not precisely located, a conflict between those 
who believed it to be at the state level and those who believed it 
to be at the federal level in the union of states resulted in our 
Civil War. Our documents and history have conditioned us to 
expect conflict in our public life. 

Americans do not, however, assume conflict to be an inevita- 
ble part of our voluntary associations. We do, of course, have 
Robert's Rules of Order for managing meetings; but we tend to 
take these and other special organizational rules as ways to 
debate issues in order to make good corporate decisions. When 
it comes to congregations, we are expected to remember their 
religious character and to embody love and concern for persons 
regardless of wealth, education, or social position. Sermons, 
hymns, scripture passages with their powerful mental images of 
compassion, and—above all—the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per with its message of God's love enacted on the cross for our 
forgiveness create a congregational psychology of, acceptance of, 
and concern for, all people rather than a spirit of conflict. Nor- 
mally, we participate in congregational life with a set of expecta- 
tions that play down conflict and play up cooperation. 

The story of The Church of the Covenant is a fine illustration 
of what happens when the normal serenity of a congregation is 
disrupted by a few members who are more concerned about the 
outcome of an issue than they are about the emotional discom- 
fort the conflict will create. The case is instructive for many 
facets of congregational life, but this essay will be limited to the 
educational aspects of conflict. There is a progression in this 
case, showing the natural stages through which conflict goes, 
and each stage has some educational aspects. (1) The ethos of a 
congregation is learned through direct teaching and from par- 
ticipation in worship and church activities. In this case we will 
identify the ambiguous role of compassion. (2) We will note why 
intervention is necessary to create awareness of an issue. Next, 
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(3) we will discuss why public declaration of a congregation’s 
position requires a certain meaning of faith that often creates 
conflict within a congregation. This leads to (4) observation of 
the things we learn only in conflict situations. The last section, 
“Issue-oriented Study,” is (5) a summary of conditions that must 
be present for conflict to have desirable educational values. 


Congregational Ethos 


Let us begin with the congregation as a social institution. Here 
is a group of people who share beliefs or who want to associate 
with one another. They meet regularly, worship together, and 
conduct a variety of educational and service activities. The peo- 
ple corporately own property, employ ministers and support 
staff, and govern themselves according to the polity of the de- 
nomination to which they belong. 

The quality of the interaction of people within the con- 
gregation is an expression of the Christian faith as they under- 
stand it. An exact description of that interaction in The Church 
of the Covenant is impossible, for the countless interchanges of 
a thousand persons cannot be known. However, we will note 
that at certain specific points in the story the informal and 
unplanned interaction of church members was critical to the way 
events developed. The interaction of people in the congregation 
is probably the most important element in the life and work of a 
congregation. From such interaction comes the general spirit, 
outlook, or demeanor that characterizes the people in a con- 
gregation. Tolerance of diversity, caring for one another, concern 
for the moral and physical health of the community in which the 
congregation is located, interest in spreading the gospel to other 
people, intellectual probing of the meaning of faith, enjoyment 
of ordinary life experiences, or the lack of these qualities, are the 
result of the way people talk to and respond to one another and 
to the leadership of the ministers. 

We cannot know exactly what goes on between people in a 
congregation as they talk to one another about their life situa- 
tions. Moreover, we do not know precisely how the elements of 
worship—music, prayer, scripture, and sermon—affect individ- 
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uals. It is quite possible that individuals themselves do not know 
what has been absorbed from their religious environment within 
the deeper levels of their being until a crisis in life or conflict in 
beliefs forces them to act. We can, however, describe the work 
and worship of congregations; and within broad categories we 
can classify different types or styles of spiritual life. 

Congregational worship with sermon is central. Systematic 
instruction through the church school, adult classes, and, in this 
case, the Thursday afternoon youth program represent an or- 
ganized effort to communicate the major themes of the Bible in 
relation to contemporary life situations. The Church of the Cove- 
nant has also maintained a lively interest in the mission of the 
church in the world and has shared in community projects that 
serve basic human needs. Although music is an integral part of 
worship and age group activities, it deserves special recognition 
as a factor in shaping the outlook of Christians. There is a sense 
in which music and art affect the mind and emotions in a unique 
way, and those effects go deep in the soul. 

Thus, the interaction of people who have a common congrega- 
tional identity and the more formal activities they sponsor create 
a corporate personality that can be “felt” by strangers who come 
into the congregation and can be described by members of the 
congregation. Although the ethos of the congregation cannot be 
defined precisely, it has come to be recognized in recent years by 
Stanley Hauerwas, Don Browning, and others as the most sig- 
nificant element in ethics, pastoral care, and other aspects of the 
Christian faith.2 Hauerwas, for example, contends that “the 
church does not have a social ethic; but rather is a social ethic.” 
Moreover, he argues that Christians will be helped in making 
ethical judgments for themselves and society insofar as the 
church can develop and sustain the kind of interpersonal rela- 
tions that flow naturally from their faith. 

A congregation's ethos can be made somewhat more specific 
by identifying major elements of personal outlook that are incul- 
cated by parents, explained by teachers, interpreted in sermons, 
and held up for admiration in worship. First, there is a world- 
view. This is displayed in theology and in the creeds that are 
recited and explained every week. It is given intense personal 
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meaning in personal and public prayers. In this case, the Pres- 
byterian worldview, including God's concern for all people and 
Christ's teaching about compassion, was an important and un- 
argued assumption of the people involved. 

Second, there are values. Values are in the mind. They are 
abstractions or generalizations about what people ought to be 
like or how people ought to act under certain conditions. Within 
the church we sometimes use the words “basic beliefs” as a 
synonym for values. Each term refers to what is best, what is 
preferred, or what ought to be done for the good of the group or 
society. Values come from shared experiences of a group in the 
light of their history. Values of Christian churches, because they 
have the quality of an “ought,” influence the whole society of 
which they are a part. The larger public also influences the 
church. The extent of the influence of each on the other depends 
on the historical era. Robert Bellah and his colleagues hold that 
in the early colonial period the church’s value system decisively 
influenced individuals, both in and out of the church, toward a 
sense of responsibility for the public good. In contrast, they 
judge that today utilitarian and expressive individualism have 
become so pervasive that they greatly influence contemporary 
church leaders to interpret faith in private terms—that is, with 
little regard to their Christian accountability to God for all of 
human life.4 

Individuals in the congregation incorporate a worldview and 
values according to their unique experiences and their ability to 
test and modify what is presented to them in the community of 
faith. Individuals develop their own attitudes, ways of seeing 
human life, conscience, and self-identification. These elements 
differ from person to person; but as long as they are held within 
limits set by congregational consensus, individuals can function 
smoothly within the congregation—changing attitudes, percep- 
tions, or even what they feel guilty about as they interact with 
others who hold the same basic beliefs.° 

A congregation is a group of people, a set of groups of people, 
and a collection of individuals. Each group affects other groups 
and individuals within a group; all the while, individuals create 
certain group characteristics. Almost every congregation, for 
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example, has a Bible class made up of older adults who support 
one another as they share life together but who also have a 
certain amount of influence on the policies and practices of the 
congregation. But surrounding it all is an atmosphere of mutual 
interest and concern which, in the Presbyterian theology of The 
Church of the Covenant, conditions both groups and persons in 
ways of seeing and responding to human situations. These “hab- 
its of the heart” are patterns of thought and action charged with 
a compulsion that one should respond to human need. How one 
is to respond is a matter of judgment on which Presbyterians 
differ. But differences of opinion about how to respond should 
not lead us to despair or cynicism about the church, as we shall 
see in this case. On the contrary, what is deep within the soul is 
a “still small voice” which puts gentle but persistent pressure on 
a person to find acceptable ways to express the “ought.” 

The annual officers’ retreat of The Church of the Covenant in 
January 1983 illustrates some of the things said about the 
ceaseless learning that goes on as people in a congregation 
interact. They invited Paul Williams to be one of their speakers. 
He is a contractor known in the area as a layman who is serious 
about relating faith to life situations. This invitation was a spe- 
cific response to one of their values. Williams, being a layman 
shaped by biblical stories, correctly assumed that his audience 
shared a belief in the importance of Jesus’ teachings. His speech 
was a testimony about the work he felt obliged to do as a 
Christian, using the story of the good Samaritan as the motive. 
Although Williams's activities (according to him, playing Paul 
Revere on the sanctuary issue) were not shared by most of the 
officers present, his use of compassion as an underlying Chris- 
tian value awakened the “small voice” within some of the indi- 
viduals present. Williams's speech was the trigger event; but 
there would have been no explosion if there had not been a 
readiness for compassion in the people from their years of par- 
ticipation in congregational life. We must never underestimate 
the way worship, Bible study, church night suppers, and other 
activities build and sustain general values from which specific 
actions might evolve. 

In this case, we will be following the set of events that became 
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official when the congregation voted to become a sanctuary 
church. The story clearly reveals that a generalized feeling of 
compassion supported the vote. However, we must not fail to 
note that the compassion value continued to function even in the 
thought and actions of those who disagreed with the decision to 
be a sanctuary church. 

Item 1: Rosa, age twenty-seven, one of the three Salvadoran 
refugees, mother of an eleven-year-old daughter and a four- 
year-old son, was given her first job through the influence of one 
of the men on the special study group even though he opposed 
the resolution the group prepared which was later passed by the 
congregation. 

Item 2: Two members of the study group were unable to 
support the resolution because they were opposed to breaking 
the law, yet they were in favor of supporting the refugees. 

Item 3: The chairman of the Adult Education Committee, 
under whose auspices the issue was studied, wrote a carefully 
worded letter in opposition to The Church of the Covenant 
becoming a sanctuary church because to do so would be an 
institutional act of civil disobedience and therefore would 
weaken the role of law in our common life. Yet his letter ap- 
proved civil disobedience on the part of individuals, because 
such was a matter of “Christian duty.” He also made a coun- 
terproposal: The Church as an institution would lobby to get 
“Extended Voluntary Departure Status” for the refugees (Ap- 
pendix C). 

Item 4: The clerk of the session is a lawyer. After the con- 
gregation voted to be a sanctuary church, he resigned as clerk. 
He reasoned that, as an officer of the court, he would be compro- 
mised if he signed official congregational papers informing gov- 
ernmental officials that the church was planning to break the 
law. But he remained on the session and became chairman of the 
new committee that was to select a site for relocating The Church 
of the Covenant. 

These individualistic ways of responding to human need— 
while disagreeing with the collective response of the con- 
gregation—illustrate the way group solidarity can be maintained 
when compassion is interpreted differently. Robert Dahl, one of 
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our most perceptive analysts of democratic processes, observed 
that what we commonly call “politics” is merely the chaff: it is the 
surface manifestation of differences of opinion. 


Prior to politics, beneath it, enveloping it, restricting it, con- 
ditioning it, is the underlying consensus on policy that usually 
exists in the society among a predominant portion of the politically 
active members. Without such a consensus no democratic system 
would long survive the endless irritation and frustration of elec- 
tions and party competition.6 


The atmosphere of individual freedom within a deeply held 
loyalty to the congregation is a product of congregational life. It 
is more than an idea or an ideal. It is the result of hundreds of 
decisions and discussions about mundane matters, including 
votes on the budget or selecting a minister. The residue of good 
congregational life is a confidence in the collectivity, even 
though one may doubt the wisdom of a specific congregational 
decision. Although the idea can be taught, the reality has to be 
experienced in actual congregational activity in order to be thor- 
oughly learned. 


Intervention 


Congregations—like many social groups—are conservative in 
nature. What they were and what they did in the past brought 
satisfaction; so, why change? Moreover, change in a social group 
is more complicated than change in an individual, for there is a 
risk—especially in voluntary associations—of change causing 
individuals to drop out, thus disrupting the solidarity on which 
the institution depends. In the case of the church, enough has 
been said about its role in forming a worldview and values to 
justify the ownership and work that seems so routine. Without 
this “precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little, there a 
little” type of formation of people according to the Christian 
tradition, no transformation would be possible (Isaiah 28:10). 
Not only must formation be appreciated for its role in con- 
servation of the tradition but also it must be admired for carrying 
forward the seeds of its own reform. To tell the biblical story is 
also to affirm that, as God has in times past “spoken” to Sarah 
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and Abraham, to Isaiah, to Mary, to Paul, and to scores of others 
in such a way as to transform the community, so God is expected 
to transform the church today. 

Transformation requires intervention. This means that in- 
spired leaders—ordained or lay—must propose a new or dif- 
ferent way to respond to things that are happening. Even 
changes in the ordinary way of doing things require interven- 
tion by a group of people. Such initiative, according to Dahl, is 
normally done by a minority with a special interest. In fact, he 
contends that majorities in a democratic society do not rule; they 
govern in the sense that they decide by majority vote. But ruling 
in the sense of analyzing an issue, taking initiative to involve 
others, and maintaining an effort to bring about change is a 
function of minorities.” 

The sanctuary issue in The Church of the Covenant is an 
illustration of Dahl's point. The catalytic agent was Paul Williams 
with his speech at the officers’ retreat. Hilda Mann and her 
father attended the retreat and later discussed Christian respon- 
sibility for Salvadoran political refugees. Although Mann had 
grown up in this congregation, she had drawn away from the 
church. Except for music, Hilda had not been involved in the life 
of the congregation since late childhood. She is now teaching in 
a nearby university and doing an advanced degree in history, 
including some Latin American studies. When Nan Carr, chair- 
woman of the Mission Committee, asked Mann to be on the 
Mission Committee, she told Carr, “You are an answer to 
prayer.” Hilda’s prayer was how could she use her background 
in history for the cause of the refugees that Paul Williams had 
stirred up in her mind during the officers’ retreat. The two 
women started a series of telephone conversations which some- 
times went on for hours at a time. Mann and Carr look back on 
this as a time of soul-searching, a time when they decided 
whether the issue was worth the risk they would have to take. 
Both were seriously searching for God’s guidance, and that 
seriousness spilled over into the work of the Mission Committee 
during the next three months. The Mission Committee mem- 
bers, out of their deliberations, became the group that ques- 
tioned the congregational mind-set so as to open up the 
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possibility of breaking the law of the land in order to obey what 
they interpreted to be the will of God. 

Even though it is redundant, we should pause for a moment 
to remind ourselves how study relates to reform. Study, in fact, 
surrounds the whole sanctuary episode. The two women were 
in a state of readiness for their leadership roles through study in 
various places prior to Paul Williams’s speech to the church 
officers. As the issue became personal, they agonized over the 
data, pondering what they knew about sanctuary in the light of 
the decisions that should be made. Such pondering included 
making judgments about what would happen if they persisted 
in presenting reasons why their congregation should accept 
political refugees. This kind of study is motivated by a concern 
for “what ought to be” rather than a gathering of information for 
enlightenment. Because of its motive, the study had power to 
penetrate the consciousness of the congregation and to gain 
power there; for in the minds of many church members was the 
notion that they, too, should also be concerned about “what 
ought to be.” 

The type of government a congregation espouses has some 
bearing on the way intervention may take place. If the con- 
gregation has an episcopal form of government with a priest in 
charge, it may be difficult for the people to intervene. Pres- 
byterian polity, by contrast, is a representative democracy; so it 
is relatively easy for a group, especially a regular committee of 
the congregation, to focus on an issue, research it thoroughly, 
and plan a strategy for its implementation. In the case of The 
Church of the Covenant, we must notice that the senior minister 
kept a low profile. The committee process went on its way 
without his hindrance or help, except that he did advise the 
committee to plan a ten-week study of the issue with the help of 
the Adult Education Committee. The minister kept to his pre- 
determined sermon topics and did not preach on the sanctuary 
issue. The associate minister, the staff person assigned to the 
Mission Committee, did preach once on the sanctuary issue. 

We cannot be confident that this type of intervention would be 
successful in a different congregation. We can only note that, 
unless there is a group of people who are clear on what they 
think desirable and who are willing to devote their time and 
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energy to the cause, the whole congregation will not deviate 
from its accustomed ways. In other congregations it could be a 
group of young people who take a leading role, with support 
from the minister. In another situation it could be a prayer group 
that focuses attention on an issue and energizes its members to 
work through already established committees to bring about 
change. 


Public Declaration 


In this case, congregational intervention would not have taken 
place without the Mission Committee. As long as convictions 
about the sanctuary issue were personal or were just shared 
among members of the committee, they were private. Such 
views were not necessarily those of the congregation. It was not 
until the Mission Committee members had discussed the sanc- 
tuary issue for three months that they decided to draft a position 
statement to be presented to the session. This statement was to 
be a declaration for the whole congregation to consider. The first 
draft was written by a man who attempted to affirm the human 
right to live in freedom and also to affirm that the church was not 
criticizing United States foreign policy. This statement was re- 
vised in such a way as to declare that The Church of the Cove- 
nant was involved in the sanctuary issue and would “give 
sanctuary to any refugee who comes to us in need.” This state- 
ment was presented to the session on June 19, 1983, and was 
approved. Copies were sent to the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, to the congressional representative from that district, and 
to all senators. 

The case record cannot give us all the details of the meetings 
or the emotions involved in what must have been an “uptight” 
committee meeting. The man who wrote the statement for the 
committee and his wife left the congregation and joined another 
church in town. Hilda Mann, who had been so deeply involved, 
resigned from the committee because she did not like being 
called a Communist in her own church. Later, the chairman of 
the Adult Education Committee, which had sponsored the 
study of the sanctuary movement, wrote a letter to the pastors 
and the Refugee Committee saying he opposed the idea of the 
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congregation’s voting on the issue because it was a “misguided 
step toward anarchy.” We will discuss these manifestations of 
conflict in the next section. 

These resignations from the church and the Mission Commit- 
tee alert us to a conflict deeper than verbal differences of opin- 
ion. The clue is the Adult Education Committee chairman’s 
judgment that to make a public declaration that breaks a law is “a 
misguided step toward anarchy.” What is at stake is an interpre- 
tation of the Christian faith. To some, the faith includes a con- 
cern about human situations outside the congregation. If those 
conditions are unjust, they should be changed even if it means 
breaking a law. To others, the faith may extend to conditions | 
outside the congregation, but other agencies—the government, 
in this case—must be trusted to make appropriate changes. To 
this group, religion is expected to support civil law—except, I 
assume, in extreme situations. This conflict brought to the sur- 
face by the group wanting a public declaration raises some 
questions for church educators. 

1. Is it necessary for adults to formulate their religious convic- 
tions for public proclamation in order to know exactly what they 
believe? The case suggests an affirmative answer. There is some- 
thing about a formal statement to the public which a person will 
sign and support outside the congregation that is lacking in 
conversations or group discussions. Proclamation requires com- 
mitment to a position even at the expense of one’s social posi- 
tion, employment situation, or business connections. Thus, one 
must test what one says by the criteria of cost to one’s self rather 
than to how one’s position pleases others or conforms to a “party 
line.” Perhaps that is the reason the Shema required Israelites to 
display their faith convictions on a house sign as well as to teach 
their faith to their children and express their convictions in all of 
the ordinary activities of daily life (Deuteronomy 6:4-9). 

If the answer to the question at the beginning of the above 
paragraph is yes, then most of our adult church education is 
deficient; for it seldom goes beyond the group discussion stage. 
In fact, a standard model for church education for adults on 
controversial issues is to have both sides represented. If the 
presentations elicit a spirited discussion, as they did in the study 
program on sanctuary at Covenant Church, it is considered a 
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success. Most adult class leaders under those circumstances will 
then fish around for other issues that will also produce lively 
discussion. This case suggests that church education for adults 
designed for a public declaration of beliefs introduces an ele- 
ment that changes the goal of education. 

The goal of adult Christian education would become a consid- 
eration of the faith from the standpoint of what we believe and 
what we are willing to support for the good of the public. This 
would add to our normal educational curriculum questions 
about how to relate personal beliefs to public issues, the consid- 
eration of public issues as topics on a par with theological 
themes, a study of what is “good” for the public in contrast to 
what is “good” for a congregation, and consideration of the 
possibilities and limitations of influencing the public. 

2. If adult education has a goal beyond the congregation, will 
this not politicize adults and break the spiritual unity so highly 
prized by congregations? On the surface the answer is yes and 
the inference is that nothing should break the unity of the 
congregation. But a more considered analysis would show that 
adults in a congregation are political in that individuals and 
groups are constantly influencing one another, often deliber- 
ately. In this case a few adults influenced the Mission Commit- 
tee, which in turn used an adult study course to influence the 
congregation. Moreover, the actors in this drama were aware of 
what they were doing and used restraint. For example, they 
knew that, if they presented the refugees in person as needing 
protection, the response would be sympathetic; but they re- 
frained. They waited until the congregation and the officers had 
time to study the issue before they presented the refugees. The 
advocates of sanctuary used their influence on prestigious indi- 
viduals to influence their vote in the congregational meeting, 
and I assume leaders on the other side did likewise. 

Whenever people congregate, some individuals will have 
more influence than others. This is normal and natural. The 
New Testament church was not free from individuals or groups 
using personal influence, and we should not expect anything 
different today. (See 1 Corinthians 3:1-15 or James 2:1-7 for 
examples.) 

This means adult education programs are incomplete if they 
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deal only with abstract theological beliefs. Beliefs often have a 
relation to public issues. It is necessary to analyze the relation in 
order to understand for what purpose the beliefs may be ad- 
vanced. Or, to turn the matter around, people come to the Bible 
and theological beliefs with interests formed by their personal or 
social situation. Affirming beliefs will most often be related to 
their interests. Thus, helping adults gain a measure of objec- 
tivity about their built-in interests is necessary in order to over- 
come this bias. 

3. What leadership can we expect from ministers for educa- 
tion related to the public good? Because ministers are trained in 
theological and biblical interpretation, congregations look to 
them for leadership in these realms. They often teach some 
adult groups, or they are a reference for teachers of adult classes. 
In this case the associate minister provided some leadership for 
the Mission Committee and preached on the sanctuary issue. 
The senior minister did not preach on the subject and kept a low 
profile on the issue. 

Two observations from the case lead us to the conclusion that 
we cannot expect aggressive leadership from ministers in main- 
line denominations in these situations. First, ministers are vul- 
nerable. They can maintain their position only by being liked or 
respected by the members. If they take positions on public 
issues too far from the members’ position, they may lose influ- 
ence, find attendance decreasing, and discover more difficulty in 
subscribing the budget. Second, ministers as a rule have little or 
no training in dealing with conflicting interpretations of faith 
among members of their congregation. Ministers can often deal 
with differences in beliefs but not with laypersons who have 
conflicting beliefs. If ministers deal with persons who hold 
conflicting beliefs, they tend to do so as they deal with persons 
who disagree about domestic matters within the congregation— 
such as tension over schedule, use of space or equipment, per- 
sonnel policies. One method is simply to avoid the issue on the 
assumption that it will somehow “work out.” And, indeed, it 
often does in domestic issues as time passes or someone 
smooths over the situation or suggests a workable compromise. 
If these observations are true, then adult education that includes 
an interpretation of faith concerned for the public good may 
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depend to a large degree on the initiative of the adults them- 
selves, as it did in this case. 


Learning from Conflict 


For our purposes it is not necessary to sort out the relationship 
of public proclamation to conflict. The two go together. Perhaps 
conflict is the more inclusive experience because it exists 
(1) within the individual as well as (2) between individuals. Let 
us examine both in relation to this case. 

1. In his well-known book How We Think, John Dewey sepa- 
rates reflective thinking from a stream of consciousness or the 
creation of fiction. Reflective thinking is a “sequence of ideas” 
ordered in such a way that each step determines the proper next 
step and leads to a conclusion. In this sense reflective thinking is 
the same as arriving at a statement of belief. “A belief,” according 
to Dewey, 


refers to something beyond itself by which its value is tested; it 
makes an assertion about some matter of fact or some principle or 
law. It means that a specified state of fact or law is accepted or 
rejected, that it is something proper to be affirmed or at least 
acquiesced in. It is hardly necessary to lay stress upon the impor- 
tance of belief. It covers all the matters of which we have no sure 
knowledge and yet which we are sufficiently confident of to act 
upon and also the matters that we now accept as certainly true, as 
knowledge, but which nevertheless may be questioned in the 
future—just as much that passed as knowledge in the past has not 
passed into the limbo of mere opinion or of error.8 


Dewey makes a distinction between belief and knowledge. We ~ 
live by our beliefs. Our beliefs are so strong they often control 
what we will accept as fact or the extent to which we will use 
information we know to be true. In order to understand our- 
selves and to act intelligently we must be aware of what our 
beliefs are and how they affect our lives. The key to such under- 
standing is reflective thinking which goes through two pro- 
cesses. The first involves a “state of doubt, hesitation, perplexity, 
mental difficulty,” and the second, “an act of searching, hunting, 
inquiring, to find material that will resolve the doubt, settle and 
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dispose of the perplexity.”? Mental conflict qualifies as a prior 
condition for reflective thinking, for Dewey likens thinking to a 
forked-road situation. A person realizes that a decision affecting 
his or her future depends on choice. In this case Hilda Mann was 
in a state of perplexity and mental difficulty about what she 
should think and do about Central American political refugees. 
Mann shared her feelings with Nan Carr. They moved into the 
second process of reflection, during which they probed many 
ways of resolving the matter. The two women then led the 
Mission Committee and the Adult Education Committee’s ten- 
week course through the same process as more adults became 
engaged in reflective thinking about the issue. 

2. Conflict is present to some degree in every group of peo- 
ple; for individuals are not identical in wants, beliefs, or their 
interpretation of situations. Such conflict is expected, and all 
sorts of informal understandings or formal rules are created to 
process individual differences in order to maintain group soli- 
darity. There seems to be a deep-seated human need for order 
and group association—a need so strong we almost accept intol- 
erable conditions before we rebel against the order in human 
groups with which we associate our well-being. As a result, we 
in a democratic society are trained to be adjustment-minded and 
to accept compromise for the sake of social stability. 

The Christian church, being a voluntary association of people 
with an emphasis on love and a desire to display good human 
relations within the congregation, probably works harder to 
avoid conflict than most human groups. Workshops for minis- 
ters on conflict management are well attended, and denomina- 
tional publications are available for church leaders on how to 
deal with conflict.1° Illustrations cited in these publications are 
often about program priorities within a congregation, the use of 
space, or other internal matters that must be managed for good 
congregational morale. Conflict is assumed to be inevitable but 
is expected to be curbed or managed before it becomes disrup- 
tive. 

In Covenant Church, we see some of the managerial ap- 
proaches to conflict in the somewhat neutral stance of the senior 
minister, the openness of the discussion in the congregation, 
and the careful observation of democratic procedure in the vari- 
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ous groups that dealt with the policy statement before it arrived 
for vote by the congregation. We also see the limitations of using 
this approach designed for domestic disagreements with an 
issue of human need not amenable to compromise and adjust- 
ment. We may be better served in this case to recall Lewis 
Coser’s contention that conflict serves some extremely important 
functions. 

Some of the functions enumerated by Coser were observed 
and recorded long ago. Machiavelli, for example, observed that 
those who were distressed with the conflict between nobility 
and commoners should see that through such turmoil have 
come the laws of liberty all enjoy.!! Other functions, such as the 
way conflict binds a group together or focuses a review of 
internal organization and leadership, are fairly well known. 
What may not be so clear is the way conflict is related to ide- 
ology. When conflict is about verbal abstractions such as the- 
ology or values, the level of struggle is more intense because the 
antagonists are more self-righteous. They also tend to become 
more loyal to the party and to become more zealous in commu- 
nicating their ideas to individuals outside the immediate com- 
munity.!* Some of that natural process was seen in this case. At 
one point, Paul Williams, in counseling with the Mission Com- 
mittee, suggested that if the committee judged that The Church 
of the Covenant would not become a sanctuary church, then as a 
fall-back position the committee might find ways of supporting 
other congregations in the area that already had become sanctu- 
ary churches. 

It is something of a paradox that conflict also creates a unique 
bonding between contending groups. This may come about 
because conflict is an intense relationship about matters that 
make a difference. The persons involved get to know one an- 
other at a deeper level. This can produce more or less respect for 
individuals on both sides of the conflict and can in some situa- 
tions strengthen the group in spite of differences.!5 In this case 
we see that during the congregational meeting, when the vote 
was to be taken, one of the supporters of the motion was a life- 
long member of the church and community who was tagged by 
the newspaper as their “resident industrialist.” A college stu- 
dent attending the congregational meeting later said to the sen- 
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ior minister, Hal Roberts, that he could not believe the day 
would ever come when this industrialist would stand up and 
speak in favor of a cause like this. Revelations of this sort must 
have taken place all through this series of events, for they were 
still taking place when representatives from the congregation 
spent a day with our NFS. During that discussion, the clerk of 
the session, a life-long citizen of Centerville and an insurance 
agent, in seeking to explain to us why the sanctuary issue took 
root in their congregation said that one-third of the Mission 
Committee members were women. He then commented that 
women are more susceptible to appeals of compassion and that, 
in this case, a “very talented group, . . . a very pushy group of 
women,” were the instigators of the project. The women he 
referred to were surprised at this analysis. Nan Carr responded 
by saying they had never thought of it as a woman’s issue. Hilda 
Mann continued by pointing out that it was a theological issue 
and that they struggled with it as men would. In fact, they were 
not reading feminist theology at all during this time. 

Coser also suggests that conflict is necessary in order to deter- 
mine the strength of each side in a dispute. This, too, is paradox- 
ical in that each side would like to refrain from a formal contest 
in order not to risk defeat; yet without a test, there is no sure 
knowledge of how much power a party or an ideological posi- 
tion has.14 In the case of The Church of the Covenant, the issue 
was not joined in order to determine the strength of the con- 
tending parties but moved by approved Presbyterian pro- 
cedures to a congregational vote in order to determine the 
strength of sentiment for a cause considered to be good and 
right. Nan Carr and Hilda Mann were quite conscious of the risk 
they were taking. A negative vote would not be so much a 
political defeat as a failure of the congregation to live up to its 
beliefs. They were concerned about the attitude of all members 
of the congregation as well as the witness of the congregation to 
the general public. Although the congregation has about a thou- 
sand members, the annual meeting was attended by 250, with 
242 voting. The vote in favor of the resolution was 151; the vote 
opposed to the resolution was 91. The 60 percent of those pre- 
sent and voting in favor of the resolution may represent 60 
percent of the congregation not present, but there is no certainty 
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on this point. It is certain, however, that The Church of the 
Covenant contains a large group of people who will place imme- 
diate human need ahead of their reluctance to break the law. 
This would never have been known if the sanctuary issue had 
been a matter of discussion only. 

Finally, conflict attracts allies. It leads to the formation of 
associations, coalitions, or networks of interested people or or- 
ganizations about a common cause.!° In this case the con- 
gregation became acquainted with a number of individuals 
concerned with the cause through the ten-week study program. 
About one-third of the people who attended that course were 
not members of the congregation. The speakers included Roman 
Catholic sisters, a professor with “recognizable Marxist lean- 
ings,” and others whom members of the congregation had not 
heard before. The church became one of about 150 United States 
congregations concerned about political refugees from Central 
America. Through its media experience on NBC Nightly News 
and an article in the Wall Street Journal, the congregation is much 
more aware of its potential for influencing attitudes and chang- 
ing the political environment. 


Issue-oriented Study 


Given the possibility of positive outcomes from conflict listed 
above, should conflict be encouraged in a congregation? I think 
not. There are enough differences of opinion and diverse posi- 
tions in congregations. What we need is a constructive way for 
adults and teenagers to identify the conflicts already present 
and do reflective thinking about those issues. From the story of 
The Church of the Covenant, we may summarize a practical 
guide to such reflective thinking. 

First, there needs to be an environment that encourages 
adults to formulate issues that concern them deeply. In this case 
it came through the Mission Committee; but ministers, officers, 
teachers, and committees of laypersons could foster ways of 
locating issues of common concern. An issue is something we 
want to work through for our own good. It can come out of 
doubt, perplexity, conflict of values, human conditions in the 
community, or conflict about the mission of the church. 
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Second, there needs to be a way of setting up leadership for 
sustained study. In this case it was done by the Adult Education 
Committee. In other cases the study program may take a dif- 
ferent form, but the group must be willing to search for relevant 
data, including Bible study and theology, which will help them 
resolve the issue. 

Third, there needs to be a disposition to settle the issue by 
some kind of declaration or action. This case is unusually clear 
on this point; for there was both declaration and action, and each 
had a therapeutic effect on the group. There is something about 
moving from reflection into a verbal or action commitment that 
tests the reality of the reflection. With other issues in different 
congregations, the resulting declaration or action may not be so 
disruptive. Another congregation, for example, might be con- 
cerned about suicide among teenagers. A careful study of that 
situation would reveal much more than the despair of youths 
who take their own lives. A thorough study would show the 
shallowness of life as presented by our consumption-oriented 
society, violence toward persons regularly shown on television, 
the way many adults have drifted into hedonistic individualism, 
and other conditions that depress an immature person. From 
such a study could come a determination on the part of the 
adults to redirect their own lives, as well as, perhaps, some 
specific things that might be done in their community to provide 
crisis counseling and more significant involvement of teenagers 
in the life of the church or in interesting and useful work. 

We must not overlook the element of time. Dewey likened 
reflective thinking to the formation of a belief. Put that way, it 
emphasizes the need for reflection to extend over time, since 
beliefs change slowly. In this case thirteen months passed from 
the time of the officers’ retreat where Paul Williams spoke to the 
day the congregation received its first refugees. I do not see how 
it could have been done more quickly, for many people had to 
understand the issue and change their attitudes. It may be that 
one full year is a minimum time for a group of adults to work 
through an issue. At any rate, we must note that the goal in 
issue-oriented education is to change the outlook of persons, 
and this takes more time than simply exchanging individual 
views about an issue. 
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Fourth, there needs to be an evaluation of the events that 
made up the educational experience. Evaluation is necessary in 
order to learn from experiences and to provide guidance for 
future educational activity. 

Evaluation of adult education in a congregation does not have 
to be elaborate, nor does it need to threaten anyone. It does, 
however, need to be a sensible assessment of what the purpose 
or goals were and some gathering of facts or opinion as to 
whether these goals were reached. Evaluation under these cir- 
cumstances is not an exact science. It is possible, for example, for 
a group to discover that their goals were not reached; yet the 
project may be judged successful because they achieved certain 
satisfactions that were unanticipated when they designed their 
educational work. 

In this case no one started out to design a study unit for adults 
with an evaluation at the end. What happened occurred natu- 
rally. Goals were present from the beginning, though they were 
not articulated until events unfolded. Looking back, we can see 
that at the beginning there was a general concern that became 
aroused when the particular condition of Salvadoran refugees 
was described. After that specific study, goals emerged that led 
naturally into the political goal for the congregation to declare 
sanctuary. Thus, to the question, “Must issue-oriented study 
have goals?” we can answer yes and no. It can start with only a 
sense of direction—that is, a problem, a concern, an uneasiness 
of conscience, or a feeling that human conditions are not what 
they should be. But if it is to result in a reformulation of beliefs, 
the leaders will need to design the kind of study and activity that 
will relate to the issue in such a way that the group will be 
moved to appropriate action. 

The second aspect of evaluation is gathering data or opinions 
as to whether the goals were reached. In this case it is rather easy 
to tick off the results as goals were set: (1) The Mission Commit- 
tee did an intensive study of sanctuary. (2) A large group of 
adults studied the sanctuary movement for a ten-week period. 
(3) A declaration was written and made public. (4) The con- 
gregation at its annual meeting voted to be a sanctuary church. 
Moreover, (5) the change in attitude on the part of the session 
can be documented. When the issue of sanctuary first came to 
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the session, it referred the matter to the congregation for action 
although the session had the authority to decide for the con- 
gregation. Some months after the congregation voted to become 
a sanctuary church the session had before it a request to host 
two more Salvadorans at the church. The session agreed to do so 
without referring the matter back to the congregation. 

Are these all of the main results of issue-oriented study? No. 
The case is an illustration of how an issue affects people over a 
period of time and outside the formal consideration accorded the 
issue in study or congregational action. A church is different 
from other social institutions. When a group of adults get in- 
volved in an issue, there is a ripple effect radiating through the 
whole congregation, the results of which cannot be anticipated. 
Indeed, a complete catalogue of results in The Church of the 
Covenant cannot be compiled at this time, because the ripples 
will extend into the future. However, let us note some of the 
unanticipated results of this issue-oriented study. 

It is obvious that a rather large group of people changed their 
attitudes about providing hospitality to political refugees. We do 
not know how many members out of a thousand changed their 
minds on this issue or the extent of their change. We only know 
there were a few supporters of this cause when the issue was 
formalized but enough a year later to pass a congregational 
motion. The testimony of the “resident industrialist” for sanctu- 
ary in the annual meeting is an example of what must have gone 
on in the minds of many other church members. 

It is equally obvious that many Covenant Church members 
were not very interested in the issue, for 750 members of the 
congregation did not attend the annual meeting. Such a large 
number of absentees is not unusual for a Presbyterian congrega- 
tional annual meeting; but, even so, we must assume that some 
of these people were reluctant to take a stand or were opposed 
to Covenant Church’s becoming a sanctuary. We know that 
some members left the congregation. Some elders were con- 
cerned enough about the controversy to move in a meeting of 
the session that the session request presbytery to investigate the 
matter. The motion was tabled. If this motion had passed and if 
presbytery had appointed a committee to investigate the condi- 
tions in The Church of the Covenant, we would have had a 
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much more accurate knowledge of the number of people who 
were opposed to sanctuary or at least were opposed to Covenant 
Church’s getting involved in the sanctuary movement. 

The long-term results—not yet known—may be related to the 
way The Church of the Covenant went public with its declara- 
tion. I guess the members did this primarily out of conviction 
that formulating a statement was a natural way to bring their 
struggle to a conclusion and only secondarily to influence the 
public. But the secondary result may become the more impor- 
tant. For example, Paul Williams told our NFS that, when he first 
got involved in the sanctuary movement, he went to Wash- 
ington as a part of his self-directed study to get information from 
his congressional representative. His congressman would not 
speak to him about the matter because it was not an “issue” and 
turned Paul over to the congressman’s assistant. Two years later, 
after five churches in the congressman’s district, including The 
Church of the Covenant, declared for sanctuary, the con- 
gressman realized there was something wrong with United 
States foreign policy. He thereupon examined the situation on 
his own and has now come out on the side of the churches! This 
shift in attitude on the part of a congressional representative, 
plus the television coverage by NBC and the print coverage in 
the Wall Street Journal, may in the long run be more important 
than the congregation’s hospitality to a few Central American 
refugees. 

Out of the series of events that make up this story, we have 
seen once again the power of the Christian faith to change 
people and circumstances when the meaning of faith is taken 
seriously by a congregation. 
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Memorandum from Mission Committee 
to Members of Session 


To: Members of the Session 
The Church of the Covenant 


From: Members of the Mission Committee 
Date: June 6, 1983 


We, the members of the Mission Committee, wish to make 
clear our involvement regarding persons seeking sanctuary. It is 
not our intention to make a statement concerning foreign policy. 

We do believe that all people have the right to live without fear 
of torture, persecution or murder. We recognize that there are 
people in Central America as well as other parts of the world 
who exist under the constant threat of torture, persecution and 
murder. 

We also believe that as Christians we cannot turn our backs on 
those who have come to us for protection from brutality. 

Acting on these beliefs, we support the actions of churches in 
the United States who are establishing sanctuary for refugees.* 
Our support of the sanctuary movement is guided in part by the 
General Assembly overture as passed by the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. in June 1982 (see below). 


*A refugee is defined under Section 201, division 42 of the 1980 Immigration 
and Nationality Act as: “any person who is outside any country of that person's 
nationality who is unable or unwilling to avail themselves of the protection of 
that country due to persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, nationality, or membership in a particular social group or political 
opinion.” 
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Pending session approval, we will acknowledge our support 
by sending the attached letter to the U.S. Attorney General and 
to our congressional representative and senators. It is important 
that we act on this matter promptly to encourage the passage of 
House Resolution 21 (see below) to be voted on in the next two 
months. By this letter, we are establishing our support for sanc- 
tuary; we are not, however, declaring Covenant Church as a 
public sanctuary. 


General Assembly Overture 


The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States in 1982 adopted a resolution reaffirming a 1981 
policy statement, “Strangers Become Neighbors,” regarding 
Mexican migration to the United States, and expanding the focus 
of concern to include Haitian, El Salvadoran, Cuban, and other 
expatriates from the Caribbean and Central American regions. 
The policy statement of 1981 contains a number of recommenda- 
tions designed to ensure the protection of basic human rights for 
persons fleeing repression in their own countries. See Minutes 
of the General Assembly, Part I, 1981, pp. 257-93; and Part I, 
1982, p. 80. 


House Resolution 21 


Whereas ongoing fighting between the military forces of the 
Government of El Salvador and opposition forces is creating 
potentially life-threatening situations for innocent nationals of El 
Salvador; 

Whereas the Immigration and Naturalization Service estimates 
that as many as one hundred fifty thousand nationals of El 
Salvador have fled from El Salvador and entered the United 
States since 1979; 

Whereas such Service detains such nationals for the purpose 
of returning to El Salvador such nationals; 

Whereas deportation of such nationals could be temporarily 
suspended, until it became safe to return to El Salvador, if the 
Attorney General, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of 
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State, provides such nationals with extended voluntary depar- 
ture status; and 

Whereas such extended voluntary departure status has been 
granted in recent history in cases of nationals who fled from 
Vietnam, Laos, Iran, and Nicaragua: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House that the Secretary of 
State should recommend to the Attorney General that extended 
voluntary departure status be granted to aliens who are na- 
tionals of El Salvador and that the Attorney General should 
exercise his discretion and grant such status to such aliens until 
the situation in El Salvador has changed sufficiently to permit 
their safely residing in that country. 


Appendix B 


Latin America: Paradise Lost? 
Toward a More Thorough Understanding of 
United States—Latin American 
Church-State Relations 


Course Syllabus 


Session 1 


“Jesus’ Mission for the Church: A Theology of Christian 
Education” 


Resource: professor of religion from local college 


Session 2 


The New Reformation of the Church in Latin America: Report 
of the Presbyterian Task Force on Central American Issues 


Resource: member of denominational task force to Central 
America (visited El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica); 
synod staff member 


Session 3 


Marxism and Religion: Ideology and Reality in the Communist 
World 


Resource: associate professor of Russian history from nearby 
university 
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Session 4 


Mutual Security and National Security: The Challenge to the 
State 


Resource: local congressional representatives 


Session 5 
The Edge of Hope: Nicaragua 


Resource: professor of political science from state university; 
member denominational task force to Central America 


Session 6 
To Do Justice: Theology and Interdependence 


Resource: Ph.D. candidate in Latin American history at 
university in major regional city 


Session 7 
Illusion and Reality: El Salvador 


Resource: Paul Williams, layman from nearby city; and 
Roman Catholic sister from parish in nearby city 


Session 8 
Conflict, Confusion, and Conversion: Guatemala 


Resource: member of denominational task force to study 
Central American issues; former missionary to Guatemala 
for 15 years 


Session 9 
Work, Bread, Justice, and Liberty: Chile 


Resource: professor of Latin American history from nearby 
university 
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The Cost of Discipleship 
The Challenge to the Church 


Resource: Hilda Mann, instructor in Western Intellectual 
Tradition at nearby university, member of Mission 
Committee, M.A. candidate in Latin American history at 
same university, and president of Central American 
Support Association 


Appendix C 


[EDITOR'S NOTE. Nomenclature changes occur throughout the 
consideration of the declaration of public sanctuary at Church of 
the Covenant. It will be necessary for readers to pick up the flow 
of names and responsibilities within the case study. There is 
movement from the Session to the Mission Committee, and 
then from the Mission Committee back to the Session for the 
establishment of a Sanctuary Study Group with more inclusive 
membership than the Mission Committee. The decision for the 
church is made at an annual meeting of the congregation, an act 
uncharacteristic of presbyterian polity. The “Sanctuary Resolu- 
tion” becomes a “Refugee Issue.” After the affirmative vote, the 
Session authorized the Sanctuary Study Group to become a 
“Temporary Sanctuary Committee.” The title designated for 
monetary support is a “Refugees Fund.”] 


Memorandum from Chairman of Adult Education 
Committee 


Date: January 15, 1984 


To: Hal Roberts and Carl Gordon 
-Pastors of The Church of the Covenant 
Nan Carr, Chairwoman and Members of the Refugee 
Committee [sic] 


From: Larry Ross 
Re: Personal Statement on Sanctuary 
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After much thought, soul-searching and prayer, I have arrived 
at a personal decision on the issue of sanctuary in respect to The 
Church of the Covenant. Iam opposed to the idea of our church 
voting to provide sanctuary for anyone operating outside the 
boundaries of our laws. My reasons for this are as follows: 


(1) Respect for law is essential for our survival as individuals 
and as a nation. Within my lifetime I have seen an erosion of 
respect for law. Should this trend continue, there will come a 
time when anarchy will reign—both individuals and groups 
of individuals will decide what they will do or will not do 
irrespective of any laws. Then many will suffer for the de- 
sires of a few. I see a vote for sanctuary by our church as a 
misguided step toward anarchy—however small that step 
may be. 

(2) Some have made the claim that sanctuary has the force of 
law because a long history of its use dating back to the pre- 
Christian era. True, that practice did exist in the days of the 
Greek and Roman empires, and it flourished during the 
Middle Ages. However, it existed in times of oppressive 
monarchies—not in democratic societies. And it was finally 
outlawed in England in the seventeenth century (and subse- 
quently throughout Europe) because it was consistently mis- 
used. No claim for general acceptance of the practice of 
sanctuary in modern times can be made. It is not common 
law; it cannot even be considered “a time honored practice 
under common law.” Anyone who claims this is misleading 
those they are addressing. 

I wish to add that I find civil disobedience justified at times 
for the purpose of putting pressure on our lawmakers. I find 
no fault with those people who, as individuals, offer aid to 
refugees from El Salvador, and, in doing so, open them- 
selves to prosecution. This is their right; even more, their 
Christian duty. At the same time I do not believe that a 
church which prides itself on being a church founded and 
organized on law should decide by congregational vote to 
ignore the laws of the United States. Laws, if wrong or 
misapplied, should be changed, not ignored. 

(3) The act of granting sanctuary is a short-term solution for a 
major problem. While it shelters a number of people tem- 
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porarily, it does nothing for their future. The people will still 
be illegal aliens and subject to prosecution in years ahead. 
The act of granting church sanctuary is an easy way out for 
people who wish to demonstrate their concern for the op- 
pressed. I believe a much better solution, although one 
which would require more work and a greater sacrifice of 
time and money on the part of churches and church mem- 
bership across the country, would be to mount a gigantic 
lobbying campaign to get “Extended Voluntary Departure 
Status” for the refugees. I am appalled that the church has 
done little to affect this change of status; there hasn’t even 
been an effort to put into effect a letter-writing campaign on 
the part of all church members to the Congress of the United 
States—let alone a full-blown lobbying effort. Rather there 
has been a great deal of negative rhetoric by church leaders 
directed toward the current administration—hardly the way 
to get help for those who need it the most, the refugees. 


In summary: If we, as Christians, wish to do the greatest good 
for the oppressed peoples of the world, as well as develop a 
greater capability to perform this good, we must do it within the 
framework of laws which we have been in the past, and now are, 
and will be in the future putting upon ourselves. Rather than 
work outside the realm of law, the church must work harder 
within the law. The easy way out of a current problem is not 
worthy of us. 
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Response of the Associate Pastor to the Chairman 
of the Adult Education Committee 


[letterhead] 


January 27, 1984 


Mr. Larry Ross 
[street 
city, state] 


Dear Larry: 

Thank you for your statement concerning your strong 
feelings about sanctuary. Whenever the church attempts to 
deal with issues of this magnitude, disagreement is bound 
to occur. Iam pleased that your opposition to the 
proposed action was expressed openly and constructively. 

I believe that several of the points made in your letter, 
however, demand response. I offer the following 
comments to encourage continuing dialogue, not only 
between the two of us, but among the congregation and 
the members of the session. 


(1) Those of us who are supporting the idea of sanctuary 
in the church are aware that such action has no legal 
standing in the United States. The references which we 
make to historical precedent are not intended to claim 
that sanctuary is recognized by law. They are intended 
to show that people of faith over several millennia have 
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seen the need to offer protection to those in danger. 
Sometimes, this offering of sanctuary was recognized 
by law, as was the case in the early Hebrew practice 
and in the Middle Ages. Sometimes, the offering of 
protection was against the law as was the case with the 
Underground Railroad [in this country] and the 
protection of Jews in Germany. 

That the practice of sanctuary was outlawed under 
the very oppressive regimes of Charles I and Oliver 
Cromwell in seventeenth-century England cannot be 
denied. Unfortunately, this was the time it was 
probably most needed. 

If you wish, we could debate the idea that sanctuary 
is a “time honored practice under common law.” I do 
not believe, however, that it can be debated that it is a 
time honored practice of the Judeo-Christian faith. 

(2) I, too, am very concerned about respect for the law. I 
have a hard time with the illegalities that people seem 
to take for granted—the copying of copyrighted 
material, being paid cash “under the table” to avoid 
taxes, etc. There are times, however, when it is 
necessary to oppose the administration of law which 
is, in itself, immoral. This is the case with the current 
administration of the Refugee Act of 1980 as it affects 
refugees from El Salvador and Guatemala. 

In this case, the law does not need to be changed. It 
needs to be enforced. In this regard, the Congress of 
the United States is in agreement with us. Bills have 
been introduced into Congress to require this 
enforcement, and I hope that all church members will 
urge their representatives to support them. In the 
meantime, people are being deported to El Salvador 

- and Guatemala, where they face torture and death. 

These are Christian brothers and sisters who have 

come to us seeking refuge. I believe that the church 

must be willing to take the risk of appearing to be 
breaking the law in order to help them. 

I agree that helping out a few refugees will not solve 

the problems of the thousands of oppressed. I am not 
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sure that it is “the easy way out,” however, for those of 
us who have been doing so privately for several 
months will tell you it is no piece of cake. The idea of 
church sanctuary, however, is more than this. The 
purpose of the action is two-fold—as most people who 
filled out the recent questionnaire agreed: (1) to meet 
the real needs of real people, and (2) to affect a change 
of policy by the INS being sent to the Attorney 
General, the INS, and our congressional 
representatives. I believe that every church declaration 
of sanctuary has the effect of thousands of letters in a 
lobbying campaign. 

Let me assure you that the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), along with several other 
church bodies are involved in an intense lobbying 
campaign on behalf of “Extended Voluntary Departure 
Status” for Salvadoran and Guatemalan refugees. They 
[members of the General Assembly] have requested 
that church people write their congressional 
representatives on the subject, but like most other 
similar requests from church leaders, these requests 
are seldom transmitted to the membership of the 
churches for fear of the outcry that the church is “too 
political.” 

As Paul Williams pointed out on January 15, this 
question of sanctuary is an area where the church has 
the opportunity to “lead the government” toward 
doing what is morally right. I look forward to the time 
when our whole nation might again be seen as 
representing sanctuary for the oppressed people of the 
world. Until then, this seems to be one of those times 
when the church must take its stand. 


Sincerely, 


Carl Gordon 
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‘SOCIAL CONCERNS 


- Tensions Between Citizenship and Discipleship 
A Case Study | 
Edited by Nelle G. Slater 


This book tells the story. of The Church of the Covenant, a pseud- 
onym forà real congregation, during a- year of emerging challenge, 
response, and decision in the context of discipleship and citizenship. 
Committee meetings, theology by telephone, interpersonal 
exchanges, worship education, and movement toward congrega- 
tional action unfold. This is a congregation committed to follow the 
New Testament command to “offer hospitality.” 

Ten contributors reflect on the events of that year and respond to 
the questions, What does it mean to be “a church”? What is Christian 
commitment and what does it entail? What are the implications of 
such commitment for citizenship? How is Scripture informative? 
Should congregations engage in controversial public issues? What 
are the responsibilities and implications for a local church? 

Church leadership, clerical and lay, as individuals or through 
corporate study, will find this case study an invitation to reflect on 
their own context of discipleship and citizenship. Those who have 
been reading about the need to’become a “public church” will find 
much which relates to discussions on what already is, and what could 
be, onthe local church calendar for weekly and yearly activities. 


Nelle G. Slater is Professor of Christian Education and Director of 
The Center for Congregational Education at Christian Theological 
Seminary in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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